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The Smoke of ' 


the Service 


From “rookie” to sea- 
soned trooper—from the 
old line fighters to the new aerial scouts—every branch of the 
American army smokes “Bull” Durham. It’s part of their equip- 
ment in barracks, camp or field. For snappy swing and lively 


action—for fresh, wholesome, youthful vigor—everywhere our boys 
in khaki “roll their own” with “Bull” Durham. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


“Bull” Durham is the world’s greatest cigarette tobacco. Its mel- 
low-sweet flavor and aromatic fragrance are unique, 


“Rolling your own” with “Bull” Durham is a Saaz 
man’s art—combining the joys of achievement 
and of smoking satisfaction. 
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It's easy to learn —and 
then you'll know the pleas- 
ure of smoking the smooth- 
est, freshest, liveliest ciga- 
rette that can possibly be 
made, 
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How Present-Day Parents 


Keep the Hat-Rack Filled 


HESE are times when the Home attractions must win against 
a multitude of outside allurements. Yet Carom and Pocket 
Billiards played at home are doing it. 


You should send for our free color-book and learn No Extra Room Needed 
the life-time charm of playing billiards; learn the 


delight of parents, boys and girls. PB tr — ae Bass 
° ° angles, fast, ever-level billiard beds 
$5 Brings a Brunswick Home and quick-acting Monarch cush- 


e * ions. Beautiful oak and mahogany 
richly inlaid — masterful cabinet 
] lar a e work throughout. 


$2.50 Monthly Soon Pays the Balance _ ,., V3 Demountables”” can be 


set up anywhere and taken down 

As the nights grow longer, let your sons and_ easily. “Convertibles” serve as 

daughters entertain at home. Let billiards brighten your own perfect Library or Dining Tables 

leisure hours, relax your mind and bring you perfect health. when not in play. Celebrated 

You can afford a small payment now as wellas later. “BABY GRAND” Brunswick —a 

So why postpone these hours of merry conquest? Completehigh- home-size regulation table. Send 
class Playing Outfit of bal's, cues, etc.,included without extracost. for color-photo book today. 


Send This Free Coupon 


Don’t mistake toy imitations for scientific Bruns- 


wicks. If you are not sure which store in your town supplies the 
genuine, see these tables in our beautiful color-book “Billiards — 
The Home Magnet.” It’s free. Write or send this coupon at once. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Dept. 34Z, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 342, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send, free, your color-photo book 


“ Billiards —The Home Magnet” 
and tell about your home trial offer. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Two models that fe dress your foot in faultless style 


— with comfort such 


Model No. 448. The “Cortez.” A charm- 
ing new model in various combinations— such 
as grey vamp with lighter grey top; Havana 
Brown vamp with grey or ivory kid top. 


Model No. 455. The “Fanchion.” A glazed 
kid vamp and awhite (or grey) kid top are com- 
bined in this delightfully styled boot with 
beautiful effect. 


Shoe shops everywhere that sell Red Cross Shoes 
are now displaying these and many other new 
fall models in all the fashionable patterns and 
materials. 


as you have never known before. 


Go choose yours from among them! Try it on! Walk 
in it! Note how it “hugs the foot’— yet how it 
adapts itself instantly to every movement. The 
special Red Cross “bends with your foot’’ process 
makes every step easy, graceful,wholly comfortable. 
Prices : $4, $4.50, $5 and $6; a few styles, 
$7 to $12; each the standard of value at 
its price. 

Write for Footwear Style Guide 
—illustrating and describing models in all the fashion- 
able leathers and materials, correct for fall. With it 


we will send you the name of your nearest Red 
Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 


The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 511-559 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


] 


Look Jor 
this trade 
mark on 
the sole. 





TOSS 


Bends with your foot*’ 
Trade Mark 
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“IT do not hesitate 
to recommend In- 


gram’s Milkweed 
Cream and Vel- 


veola Souveraine 


to all my friends. 
They should have 


a permanent place 
on every woman’s 
dressing table.” 

— Mabel Normand ° 


What Ingram’s prod- 
ucts do for famous 
beauties they can do 
for YOU— 


Take 
Advantage 
of This Offer 


Send us 6c in stamps to 
cover cost of packing 
and mailing, and pet free 
our Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in 
novel purse packets, 
and Milkweed Cream, 
Zodenta Tooth Powder, 
and Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes. Address 


F, F. Ingram Co. 
102 Tenth St. 
Detroit U.S.A, 
Windsor, Ont. 
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TARS of the 
Movies, who 
must stand 

the severe test of the 

camera, especially ap- 
preciate the preat value of Injram’s Toilet Creations. 







To keep the complexion fair and free from blemish, 
skin disorders and sallowness, there is nothin} equal to 


Ingvam'’s Milkweed Cream 


Py Meet 50c and $1 


Preserves Good Complexions—Improves Bad Complexions. 


» Ja. 
. Ingrvam's KER ine 


Jar isa face powder that beautifies, 
San conceals blemishes, and is sure 
~—— to stay on. 50 cents—4 shades. 


Injram’s Rouge is the “pink of perfec- 
tion.” Ingram’s Perfumes and Toilet 
Waters are “doubles” of real flowers. 
See free offer in left-hand panel. Write. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Makers of Milkweed Cream 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont. 102 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 
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. Nation-Wide Popularity 


Fastidious women all over the country 
are praisin®, this distinctive Talcum Powder. 


For a healthy skin and fair complexion or as 
a peneral aid to a dainty toilet, the vote is for 


Chitf(lodD TALC 10° 


TRADE MARK 


Note what Miss Lillian Gish of the Triangle 
Players says—“I always insist on Air-Float, not 
only because it is so impalpably fine, but because 
I know it is so absolutely pure.” 

ASSORTED ODORS: Rose, Wistaria, Corylopsis, Lilac. 
Also Borated, Baby Talc and Flesh Tint. Pound can, 25c. 


t your dealer's. 


TALCUM PUFF COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Dentapearl Tooth Paste 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss Lillian Gish 
Moving-Picture Star 
Endorses Air-Float 
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The H. W. Gossard Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:— 


The new silhouette—first seen on 


the screen——could not have at- 


tained the poularity it now 


enjoys, had it not been for the 





Gossard front lacing corset. 





The studios have given your cor= 


sets the stamp of approval, and 





that means much as our require= 


ments are many, 






Yours very truly, 


Tbh Jumrhles. 


Ha 
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Over 83 % of the advertisers in this 
classified section have been repre- 
sented in previous issues. The results 
justify their remaining with us from 
month to month. Every advertisement 
has equal prominence and every adver- 
tiser, therefore, an equal opportunity. 


Rate 15c per word 


Forms for Dec. issue close Oct. Ist 














AGENTS 





TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 





SIGN 
Metallic 


AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. THE BEST LINE OF FOOD 
flavors, perfumes, soaps and toilet preparations, etc. ever offered. 
Over 250 light weight, popular priced, quick selling necessities— 
in big demand—well advertised—easy sellers—big repeaters. Over 
100% profit. Complete outfits furnished free ta workers. Just 
a postal today. American Products Co., 9643 3rd St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 








SALESMEN 


SALESMEN SELLING RESTAURANT, HOTEL. CAFE, CIGAR, 
pool, drug, general store trade can do big business with our new 
live pocket side line. All merchants, towns 100,000 and under, 
want it. $5.00 commission each sale. No collecting. No expense 
or risk to merchant. We take back all unsold goods. Canfield 
Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., _ Chicago, Ill. 

BECOME A TRAINED AUTO ‘SALESMAN; 
good money to be made. Auto. Pub. Co., 
Detroit, Mich 











BIG DEMAND; 
612 Cham. Com., 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
fortune. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 
ce 


N. 








STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL AT 70% DISCOUNT. PRE- 
cancels at %c each. Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 
C21, Hanover, Penna. 


WILL PAY $3.00 TO $10.00 FOR FLYING EAGLE CENT 
dated 1856. 'We pay cash premiums on all rare dimes, quarters, 
etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills 
wanted. Send 4c for our large Illustrated Coin Circular. May 
mean large profits to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOW TO OPERATE A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 30 BIG 
profit plans, bargain bulletins, and year’s mailing service sent for 
10c. Mail Dealers Wholesale House, 827 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 

ADVERTISERS—OUR EXPERT WRITES YOUR ADS AND 
follow-ups free. O, Cope Agency, St. Louis. , 

BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS IN TWO YEARS. LET US 
start you in the collection business. No capital needed; big field. 
We teach secrets of collecting money; refer business to you. Write 
today for Free Pointers and new plan. American Collection Service, 
622 State St., Detroit, Mich, 


TELEGRAPHY 
TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 
Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap expense—easily learned. 
Largest school—established 42 years. Correspondence courses also. 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 




















’ anywhere, applying rent on purchase price; free trial. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA— 
Underwoods, one-fourth to one-half manufacturer’s prices. Rented 
Installment 
Typewriter Em- 
34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago, Dlinois. 


TYPEWRITING 


SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 10 CENTS PAGE. 
Marjorie Homer Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


“SCENARIO WRITERS!” WE WILL TYPEWRITE YOUR 
scenario, short story, etc., and return promptly. Rate, 30 cents 
per thousand words. Corbo & Corbo, 125 Newark St., Newark, 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY TYPEWRITTEN. PROMPTLY 
returned. 10c typewritten page with carbon. E, DeCoursey, 2022 
Greenup, Covington, Ky. 


EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGHR (FOUNDED 1856). EXTENSION 
courses leading to certain degrees. Catalog. Lock Box 133-D, 
Murphysboro, Illinois. 

SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION, CONSULTATION FREE: UNI- 
versal Shorthand instructor. Drawer 51, New Haven, Conn. 


BIG PAY IN DRAWING—PLEASANT, PROFITABLE WORK. 
Let us develep your talent. Send six cents in stamps for book on 
set study. Washington School of Art, 951 F St., Washington, 
= 


payments if desired. Write for catalogue 65. 
porium (Estab. 1892), 





























HELP WANTED 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMON- 
strate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET PREPARED 
for coming examinations by former Government Examiner. Booklet 
free. Write today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO MEN-WOMEN. 
$75.00 month. Steady work. Short hours. Common education 
sufficient. Write immediately for free list positions now obtainable. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N 217, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE WAY TO GET A GOVERNMENT JOB IS THROUGH THE 
Washington Ciyil Service School. We prepare you and you get a 
position or we guarantee to refund your money. Write to Earl 
Hopkins, President, Washington, D. C., fer Book FK 1449, tell- 
ing about 292,296 Government Positions with lifetime employ- 
ment, short hours, sure pay, regular vacations. 


$20 TO $85 PER MONTH EXTRA MONEY TO ANY EM- 
ployed person without interfering with regular work. No selling, 
no canvassing. Positively no investment. Unemployed need not 
apply. Address The Silver Mirror Co., Inc., 215 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill. 




















PATENTS 





WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Viger J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





“HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY,” BY C. G. WINKOPF, 
1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 25 cents. Contains 
model scenario, ‘“W here to Sell,” *‘How to Build Plots,’’ ‘‘Where 
to Get Plots.’’ 





MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
in spare time. No correspondence course. Our easy, up-to-date 
“Book of Instructions’ tells how. Contains sample play, list of 
companies buying plays. Send for free details. Special! offer now. 
E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th St., New York. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—$10 to $300 EACH. CONSTANT 
demand. Devote all or spare time. Correspondence course ig not 
required. Start work at once, Our book covers the subject com- 
pletely. Details free. Atlas Publishing Company, 394 Atlas 
Bidg., C.ncinnati, Ohio. 








MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


SONG POEMS WANTED. FOR BEST OFFER SUBMIT MAN- 
uscript to Needham Music Co., D-187, St. Louis, Mo. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up Goods. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


BIG PROFITS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU. 
No experience needed. Our machines are used and endorsed by 
Government institutions. Catalog Free. Capital Merchandise Co., 
510 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 











DIA- 
Tableaux, 
Large Catalog Free. 
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Pay As You Wish 


The greatest jewelry offer of the age! Select one of the dazzling, gorgeous 
Lachnite Gems and get it for 10 days’ free trial. Test it every way that you ever heard about. Put it 


alongside a real diamond. 


If you can tell the difference, send it back at our expense. If you 


decide to keep it, pay for it as you can afford —a few cents a day Is enough. No red. tape. No 
notes or mortgages — just a plain, open, and all-above-board proposition. Your credit is good with 


the Great House of 


Lachman. Send the coupon now — this very instant for our new catalog 


and illustrations of all the superb jewelry that you have to select from. Write now — immediately. 


10 Days Free Trial 


Yes. we want you to wear a genuine Lachnite Gem for 
ten full days before you decide to buy. We want you to 
be enthusiastic about the dazzling, frorzeous. sciutillating 
marvel of the twentieth century. These exquisite jewels 
are cut by the world-renowned diamond cutters of Euro} 

— their dazzling fire lasts forever. Were at last is 
the perfect substitute for expensive diamonds. 

_ When you get your Lachnite, put it alongside of areal 
diamond. Put it to every test that you ever heard about. 
if you can tell it from a real diamond, send it back 
at our expense — if you decide to keep it, pay for it at 
the rate of only a few cents a day. Genuine Lachnites 
stand fire and acid tests and cut glass. They baffle 
experts. Only we know how many wealthy society 
women are ventas Lachnite Gems that their friends 
believe are diamonds. 


Send the Coupon 
For New Jewelry Book 


Put your name and address down in the free coupon 
and send to us at once for the new book exquisite 
Lachnite Gems. Read the fascinating story of how at 
last Science has conquered Nature ond ton uced 
a ous, radiant gem that has eclipsed the brilliancy 
of Nature’s diamond. They cost 1-30 as much and wear 
forever. Do not delay a single instant, Put your name 
and address on the coupon now—get the free book im- 
mediately while this greatest of jewelry offer lasts. 


Harold Lachman Co. }2.N- Michigan Ave. 


V CHCCHHCCHHEHACEEEHXZEEHCZZZXZ@Z@X_ ql 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Set in Solid Gold 


When you get the new catalog you will 
see handsome illustrations of the scores of solid 
gold settings in which the genuine Lachnites arl 
mounted. You will see solitaires, belchers, French settings 
—rings of every kind and description. You will also see 
LaVallieres, bracelets, necklaces, scarf pins, cuff buttons 
—everything in the jewerly line. All sent direct to you 
for a free trial for ten full days. Pay for at the rate 
of only afew cents a day. Just put your name and 
address on the coupon now—this instant—and send 
to us for this book. 








Coupon 


Free Book 


HAROLD LACHMAN CO. 
12 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1537, Chicago. 
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: 


Gentlemen :— Please send me absolutely free and prepaid your 
new jewelry book and full particulars of your free trial easy pay- 


ment plan. I assume no obligations of any kind. 





















MOONS 





QO? those who are in- 


timate with Douglas 
Fairbanks know with what 
care he selects each item of his 
dress. His wardrobe always 
contains two or three pairs of 


PARIS GARTERS 


These garters fit his legs comfort- 
ably and hold up his socks neatly. 
25 and 50 cents 


To be sure you are getting the genuine look 


on back of the shield for the name PARIS. 


A. Stein & c+. 


Makers Children's Hickory Garters 


Chicago New York 
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~ No metal 
“can touch you 
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=" Interesting Book 


shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction which a 
musical training will bring you; and how you can obtain this 
training easily and thoroughly in your own home at one- 
quarter the usual cost. - seal age 

It tells how this most prized of social accomplishments 
greatly increases your Own enjoyment of life and the en- 
joyment of others. It tells of the concert career which 
may be open to you, and how you can increase your earn- 
ing power by giving musical instruction in your spare 
time. Send for your copy of this valuable book today;itisfree 


Dr, Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 


has revolutionized the study of music. By the use of Dr. Wow 

Quinn’s remarkable device, the COLOROTONE (patented), (aw 

you save three-quarters of the time and effort usually re-ye 
quired for learning piano or organ, You play chordsimmedi- “3M. 
ately and a complete piece within a few lessons. The method is scien- 
tific and systematic, yet practical and simple. It is endorsed by leading 
musicians and heads of state universities. Equally effective for chil- 
dren or adults, beginners or experienced players. Practise in spare time, when- 
ever convenient. Successful graduates eve here Diplomagranted. Special 
veduced terms this month. Investigate without cost or obligation by writing 
today for free book, **How to Learn Piano and Organ.’’ 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory, Box 650PJ, Chicago 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


You can obtain the next four numbers 
of Photoplay Magazine delivered to 
you by the postman anywhere in U. S. 
(Canada,65c; Foreign,85c.) This special 
offer is made as atrial subscription. Also 
it will make you independent of the 
news dealer and the old story of “‘ Sold 
Out,” if you happen to be a little late 
at the news-stand. Send postal order to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Depr.17A 350 N.CLARK ST. CHICAGO 


4¥ 
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EIGHT 


No obligation: pay as you can 





and other precious stones. 





1 anmmgere nmmennmte 





MONTHS CSS 
TO PAY — 


BEAUTIFUL DIAMOND 


SENT ON APPROVAL—-NO MONEY DOWN 


catalogue: when received. if not absolutely satistactory, return 
it. Otherwise keep i and pay 207, of the price and only 107% 
per month thereafter en per cent discount for all cash A 
binding guarantee as to quality with each diamond. Exchange- 
able at any time at an increase ot 7 1-27 more than you paid 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DELUXE 42.Con- 


tains over one thousand photographs of rings, pins, diamonds. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc. 7 Win vom 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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& Over 600,000 Copies Have Been Sold wa 


The Best Story 


the author of “The Eyes of the World” has yet written 
Clean, wholesome, uplifting —a story of manhood 


W HEN 6[By Harold Bell Wright 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 Leather $1.85 d 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 














A story of the real heart of the life of the unfenced land of ranch 
and range of Northern Arizona. While the pages are crowded with the 
thrilling incidents that belon},to the adventurous lifedepicted,one feels, 
always, beneath the surface of the stirrin3, scenes the Sreat, primitive 
and endurin life forces that the men and women of this story portray. 


Also Just Published —Popular Edition — 1,000,000 Copies 
Harold Bell Wright’s Great Novel That Broke All Records 


The Eyes of the World— Sellin3, at 50 Cents 


You should see the Clune Film Producin3, Co.’s Premier Production of “The Eyes 
of the World,” visualizin3, the story in a Cinema-Film Entertainment 


Mr. Wright's Allegzo Li e Cloth en 
“Aliterary gem thee-willive’ Lhe Unecrowned Kin®, recther $100 
Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning, of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


E, W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 










































Make this car 


your office— 


there is $900.00 to $1800.00 
a year in it for you. 


Business boom means 
many appointments Pleasant work, continually traveling. 


. ; ' = Y 
Rapid advancement to higher“Governmest Positions. “’No lay-ofls’* FRANKLIN INSTITUTE (The Pathway to Plenty), Dept. N201, ROCHESTER, N. Y. ; 
because of STRIKES, FINANCIAL FLURRIES or the WHIMS OF 2 free oo filed out as directed, entitles the sender. to free specimen questionsi 


- f k t Positions and How to 
SOME PETTY BOSS. THE POSITION IS YOURS FOR LIFE. Them.’’ a list of positions now obtainable, and to consideration for Free Coaching 























Country residents and city residents stand the same chance for imme- ,for the examination here checked. Kay POW 
diate appointment. Common-sense education sufficient. Political influence [Railway Mail Clerk. . (900 to $1800) ..Customs Positions.. 
NOT REQUIRED. ..Bookkeeper......... ($900 to $1800) ..Stenographer...... ($000 te $1500 


We will prepare 25 candidates FREE! Pi . a os 
Write immediately for schedule showing ieaciaee ond dames of on Gam ‘ostoffice Clerk .... ($800 to $1200 .-Internal Revenue. . ($700 to $1800 
. ‘Vi 


; , ee ** k 
ernment examinations. n’t ery day you lose means the loss --Rural Mail Carrier. . ($500 to $1200) ($1200 to $1800) 
.-Aute Ohauffeur..........+- 


just so much coaching before the rapidly approachingexaminations. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N201, Rochester, N. Y. ress. 
Use this before you lose it. Write plainly. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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October First will find no more interesting 
magazine on any news-stand anywhere than 


Photoplay for November 


This will be a pre-eminent issue for lovers of good fiction. You 
will find, in it, the expression of a new policy, the result of careful 
observation of the tastes of Photoplay’s readers during the past year. 


OTHER FEATURES IN PREPARATION 
FOR THIS ISSUE 


Locations— astern 


An illustrative companion-piece to the remarkable 
grouping of camera-celebrated Western locations 
in this magazine several months ago. 


ihe Color Argonauts 


A quest for the tints of life which outdoes the hunt 
of the ancient Spanish cavalier for the waters of 
eternal youth. 


Handing It to a Dramatist 


But this dramatist didn’t get them to “hand it to 
him” in any gentle way. He is one of the biggest 
and most successful photoplaymakers in the world, 
and one of the newest, but he won on sheer merit 
—a factful story about a man who has furnished 
you many a wonderful evening. 


A Play’s Career at Camp Ince 


This is the best argument we know of to make you 
grind out that big hidden idea in the grand prize 
contest. It is an absorbing story told in pictures. 





@ Remember what we said last month here: 
that news is not only the editor’s mentor, but his 
tyrant? We can only tell you in advance of a 
few of our features, because maybe the great big 
story hasn’t happened yet! 


PHOTOPLAY Is a Monthly Journal 
of News and Review 








- 








Harry Chandlee 


is going to give you, in November 
PHOTOPLAY, the sanest, most 
logical and most helpful discus- 
sion of plot-getting ever put into 
type. If you are writing scen- 
arios, if you ever hope to write 
scenarios—no matter if you con- 
sider yourself a scenario expert 
— you cannot afford to miss this. 


NOVEMBER 
PHOTOPLAY 


is going to contain the final in- 
stalment of the great Griffith 
story; here are ideas and ideals 
of the future — remarkable pic- 
tures, and genuine news. 


WONDERFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Real personality stories which 
not only tell you about the player, 
but which make you acquainted 
—questions and answers—inter- 
esting treatment of photoplay 
mechanical pm aa humor, 
and, all the time, NEW 


Do you know that Julian 
Johnson’s department of 
Photoplay Review, 


The Shadow Stage 


is the foremost collection of re- 
liable screen criticisms published 
anywhere? Hereis an accurate 
mirror of progress—or_retro- 
gression, as the case may be. 


ARE YOU READING 


The Glory Road 


Francis William Sullivan’s great 
novel of motion picture Los 
Angeles? If not, why not? 








PA HATTSHLHVAAMTTTHVEMPRTTAPOT PO AGORVVPRTTUUAHSPLCHHN UGH HT 
WASTUTYSWURARLLVCCVHTPHANLSHQEUTRETUUPCUOPEGA RGQVLOOCTHUTOLGHULEUOO TEETH 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Finish This Story For 


Yourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. “Piggy”—you can 
imagine his kind—was waiting downstairs. He knew where 
champagne and music could be had. But that night she 
didn’t go. That was Lord Kitchener’s doing. But an- 
other night? 


O. HENRY 


tells about it in this story, with that full knowledge of 
women, with that frank facing of sex, and that clean mind 
that has endeared him to the men and women of the land. 
From the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 a set 
before it was off the press, to the 60,000 who have eagerly 
sought the beautiful volumes offered you here—from the stylist 
who sits among his books to the man on the street—the whole 
nation bows to O. Henry—and hails him with love and pride as 
our greatest writer of stories. 
This is but one of the 274 stories, in 12 big volumes, 
you get for 25 cents a week, if you send the coupon 


To Those Who Are Quick 
KIPLING 3 
Given Away 


Never was there an offer like this. Not only do you get your 
274 .O. Henry stories in 12 volumes at less than others paid for 
one volume of the first edition, but you get Kipling’s best 
179 short stories and poems and his long novel—without 
paying a cent. You get 18 volumes, packed with love and 
hate and laughter—a big shelf full of handsome books. 


Send the Coupon Send the Coupon and you will un- 
and you will un- derstand as never before why other 


ese Ne nations are going wild over him. 


“The American Kip- : : 
ling”: “The ¥Y M.C.A. Why memorials to him are being pre- 
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ter pared; why universities are planning 0-16 
Boccaccio”; Master tablets to his memory; why text books 
a of the Short Story”: of English literature are including his , 
Creator ofa New yo Y .s stories; why colle;es are discussing Review 
coverer of uae ne in de M ork’ S his place in literacure; why theatri- of 
Streets”; The ae he inn va cal firms are vying for rights to Revi 
sant”; "The Homer of the Tender- dramatize his stories; why news- eviews 
loin”; | Founder of a — Fe le"; papers all over the country are 30 Irving Place, 
pen .. Men, Bann ne A d continually offering big sums New York 


for the right to reprint his 


who takes youto every corner of his gtories, 


beloved Bagdad—New York.” 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


You get both sets free on approval. If you don’t 
laugh and cry over them—if you don’t read and 
re-read and love them—send them back. Other- 
wise 25 cents a week pays for them all. Don’t 
wait—send the coupon today. This offer is 
too good to last. It’s only the avalanche 
of letters from disappointed people that 
dee | made us extend it this long. Send the 
& ; m= coupon today—and be glad. 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


bend me, on approval, 
charges paid by yon, 
O. Heury’s works in 12 
volumes, goldtops, Also 
the 6-volume set ot Kip- 
ling, bound in cloth. If I 
keep the books, I will remit 
$1 per month for 15 months for 

the O. Henry set only and retain 
the Kipling set without charge, 
Otherwise I will, within ten days, 
return both sets at your expense, 





Name. eeceee PTET TIC LL 


AdArOBS. cocccsccccesccccesccccescesssege 


Occupation, ....-ccccccscccccccccccscsessoce 
The beautiful % leather edition of O. Henry 
costs only a few cents more a volume and has 
proved a favorite binding. For aset of this lux- 
urious binding, send $1.50 a month for 13 months, 


ou 
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HINTS ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


By CAPT. LESLIE T. PEACOCKE 


A complete and authoritative treatise 
on the Motion Picture Scenario 


T THE request of hundreds of persons directly or in- 
A directly interested in the writing of dramas and 
comedies for the screen, Photoplay Magazine has con- 
cluded to reissue,in attractive book form, Captain Peacocke’s 
extended and exhaustive series of articles dealing with 
photoplay writing in all its forms. 






- This series has just concluded in this publication. Com- 
bined, the chapters are the word of one of the greatest 
practical scenarioists in the world. Captain Peacocke was 
scenar.) editor of Universal, was an independent writer of 
extraordinary facility and success, and is now scenario editor 


and general adviser upon productions for the California 
| Motion Pictures Corporation. 

















i 





Included in these chapters—which give advice upon 
the sorts of subjects in favor, the construction of screen 
comedy, form, titles, captions, the detailing of action, etc., 
etc.,etc.—will be a model scenario chosen by Captain Peacocke 


himself, from a library of scripts which have seen successful 
production. 




















This book will be of especial value to all who contemplate 
scenario writing, and who do not know scenario form. In 
other words, it will be invaluable to the man or woman who 
has a good story, but who doesn’t know how to put it together. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 
Price 50 cents postpaid 

















h | M ° 350 North Clark Street 
Photoplay Magazine cuicaco, iLunois 























Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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George Kleine’s Greatest 
Cinematographic Achievement 


M2Iss 


Billie Burke 


1 Tl By special arrangement with F. Ziegfeld, Jr. 


ORIAY 
Gee ROMANCE 


Supported by HENRY KOLKER. 
AMotion Picture Novel by Mr.¢ Mrs. 
RUPERT HUGHES 


standard — you who enjoy a production of rare quality — see George Kleine’s 

greatest cinematographic achievement —“Gloria’s Romance.’’ It’s a play of 

deep heart interest —a society drama of love and mystery. You see pictured 
the experiences of beautiful Gloria Stafford— daughter of a bank president. You 
follow her romance from its beginning — in the luxurious surroundings of Palm Beach, 
Florida and in the handsome settings of Riverside Drive, New York. Everywhere 
you find evidence of the exceptional quality of this production. And, thru all, runs a 
mystery you will enjoy following. 


Y= movie lovers who demand photoplay entertainment of an unusually high 


Ask the manager of your favorite theatre for his booking date on GLORIA’S 
ROMANCE or write us direct stating at what theatre you would like it shown, 


GEORGE KLEINE 
8O Sth Ave. 
NEW YORK. CITY 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Examine your skin closely tonight! 





C Whatever is Keeping you from 





having the charm of a skin you 
love to touch” it.can he changed. 


OO often we stand back from our mir- 

rors, give our complexions a touch or 

two of the mysterious art that lies in our 

vanity cases, and—congratulate our- 
selves that our skins are passing fair. 


If we never came under any closer inspection 
than we do in our own mirrors, this method 
would be well and good. 


Go to your mirror now and examine your skin 
closely. Really study it! Find out just the 
condition it is in. 


Whatever the trouble is, you can make your 
skin what you would love to have it. Like the 
rest of your body, your skin is continually and 
rapidly changing. As o/d skin dies, zew forms. 
This zs your opportunity. 

Make a daily habit of the Woodbury treatment 
given here. It will free your skin every day of 
the tiny old dead particles and keep the new 
skin so active that it gradually takes on the 
clearness, freshness and charm of ‘‘a skin you 
love to touch.”’ 


- Use this treatment once a day 
—preferably just before retiring. Lather your washcloth 
well with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Apply it to your face and distribute the lather thoroughly. 


Now, with the tips of your fingers work this cleansing, 
antiseptic lather into your skin, always with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with warm water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. Then — finish by rubbing 
your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice, 


You will feel the difference the first time you use this 
treatment. Use it persistently and in ten days or two 
weeks your skin should show a marked improvement— 
a promise of that greater clearness, freshness and charm 
which the daily use of Woodbury’s always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment. Tear out the illustration of the 
cake shown here andslip it in your purse as a reminder 
rod ig at your druggist’s or toilet counter and get acake 
today. 


Write today for week's-size cake 


For 4c we will send a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
large enough for a week of this treatment. For 10c, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1831 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Ltd.,1831 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. 





Tear out this cake 
asa reminder to 
ask for Wood- 
bury’s today at 
your aArnuggist’s 
or toilet counter. 


FACIAL 
tor Skin, Scalp and SO Oe: 



























































L For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada. 


very advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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CAMILLE ASTOR 


was cradled in the crater of an unborn war; a Pole of the Poles, native of 
Warsaw and 25 years old. Miss Astor has appeared in many Lasky productions 
and is well remembered for her Duchess in “Chimmie Fadden,” with Victor 
Moore. Miss Astor is convent-educated and is an accomplished ballet dancer, as 
well as a splendid swimmer. 
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PEDRO DeCORDOBA 


was born in New York City of Spanish and French parents, and quite natur- 
ally turned to an operatic career, which soon merged into superior portrayals 
on the drama stage under Frohman and with Sothern and Marlowe. 
moving pictures with Lasky, he played leading roles in the first three pictures 
Geraldine Farrar made—“ Maria Rosa,” “Carmen” and “Temptation.” 


Entering 























Seeded dan ie oe -—  ~ .0n- 


IRENE FENWICK 


first returned the camera’s cold stare in a George Kleine studio where “The 
Commuters” was being remade for the screen. Later she gave the shadow-house 
public that wonderfully sympathetic interpretation of Jenny Gay in “The Woman 
Next Door” which won her many new admirers. Just now she is appearing in 
photoplays issued by Metro. 





HENRY B. WALTHALL 


is a Southerner, an Alabaman, a fact which he admits may have helped him to 
make such a tremendous success of his interpretation of the Little Colonel in 
“The Birth of a Nation.” He early forsook the study of law for a stage career, 
and played in stock until the outbreak of the Spanish war, when he enlisted. 
He was won to camera acting by Biograph, and is now with Essanay. 





ANNETTE KELLERMAN 





came to the camera from the vaudeville stage where she had won international 
renown by her diving and swimming prowess as well as her physical charms. 
She hails from Australia and made her celluloid debut in Reg oar ay Daughter.” 


Her only other screen appearance is in “A Daughter of the 


ods,” the big Fox 
spectacle, recently completed. 











ADDA GLEASON 


quit a stock company in Chicago for the shadow stage in California, making her 
initial appearance with Selig. Subsequently she played in many Western Lubins 
and then in “The Voice in the Fog” with Donald Brian for Lasky. Her big 
chance came in Clune’s “Ramona” in which she plays Ramona Phail, one of the 
chief parts in that production. 











BETTY SCHADE 


was born in the German Kaiser’s town of Berlin, and educated in Chicago. A 
stage career in stock, vandeville and repertoire preceded her alliance with mov- 
ing pictures, which first claimed her through Selig. In 1913 Miss Schade went 
with Universal, then to Lasky, and later returned to Universal to play in “The 
Dumb Girl of Portici.” She now is in wild animal pictures at Universal City. 








NORMA TALMADGE 


is now shining in the New York Triangle studios as one of Fine Arts’ brightest 
stars. Miss Talmadge is 21 years old, and is one uf the few-and-far-betweens who 
stepped out of absolute inexperience into almost immediate fame before the 
camera. She took the leading role in “The Battle Cry of Peace,” her last 
Vitagraph venture. 
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AREN'T YOU TIRED OF TRASH? 


REN’T you tired of Trash ? 

Of the endless jumble of picture mysteries ? 
Of comedies without a glint of humor ? 

Of dramas without a gleam of originality ? 

Of love-stories that haven’t a semblance of humanity ? 

Of acting as flatly uninspired as Poor scrubbing ? 

Of houses that never could be hcmes? Of adventures that are plain frame-ups ? 
Of ladies who aren't? Of gentlemen who couldn’t be? Of plots as original as 
another piece of spaghetti ? 

It has come to this, picture-followers: 

We must have fewer plays, and better ones. 

If a play is worth doing at all, isn’t it worth doing as well as possible ? 

A good play well done is a play that will run. 

When you had “Cabiria,” or “The Birth Of a Nation” in your town their 
welcome wasn’t worn out in a day. 

It isn’t a question of ten reels, or twelve, or five. A photoplay should be of 
sufficientslength to swiftly, logically, completely tell its story. No more, no less. 

The picture masters themselves are beginning to see that their heaven lies in 
quality, not quantity. 

One of the greatest and at the same time one of the most prolific photoplay- 
makers in the world said to us a few weeks ago: “My ambition is to eventually turn 
out one play a month, instead of the ten or fifteen that now come from my studios— 
one a month, with every inch of it personally directed.” 

A manufacturer gives as his battle-cry: “Every photoplay on its own merits!” 

Is there something the matter with the motion picture business ? 

There is, and there are thousands of self-wise who can misfire woefully when 
a'tempting to name the complaint. 

The ailment of the industry is feverish over-production, and from the desire for 
first and biggest place in the projection machine’s sun spring all the kindred weak- 
nesses of worthless plot, mechanical acting, dull direction, scenic sameness. 

These four negatives added must produce trash, because they can produce 
nothing else. 


Aren't you ti—we mean: if Trash were an animate thing, couldn’t you murder it? 
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The 


Honorable Friend 


By Elizabeth Brock McGaffey 


Makino, youthful manager of the 

Cherry Blossom Gardens and Nursery. 
There was reason to smile. The profits 
to him under Makino’s scrupulous handling 
of the business were climbing. And he 
said : 

‘What thing is there I can do to show 
that I am pleased?” 

Makino, confused with the happiness of 
unexpected praise, stammered out his one 
and secret longing. 

“A wife, perhaps, O Kavosho, my patron 
and bénefactor—a little wife from my own 
country! For I am lonely here in the 
strange America, lonely among a strange 
people.” 

“It is a good asking, 
though large,” Kayosho pon- 
dered. ‘‘We shall see. Come 
home with me to the evening 
meal, and I will show you 
some plants that are newly 
set in my garden.” 


4 ‘HE Honorable Kayosho smiled upon 


The house of Kayosho 
looked out from handsome 
environs upon blue’ San 


28 


Here is a story by a new and 
promising writer, who has 
studied the lives of the Orien- 
tal residents of the Pacific 
Coast at first hand. 
Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play 
Company has just made a 
photodrama from this story, 
and these illustrations have 
been taken from the film. 





A picture bride, 
three Japanese, 
and what happened. 











AT 
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*‘Kayosho! Forgive!’’ he shrieked. 


Francisco Bay and away to the headlands 
of the Golden Gate where ships from the 
East came in. His establishment was pre- 
sided over by Hana, a Japanese girl. She 
was the daughter of Goto, and these two 
shared together the wish-born belief that 
one day Kayosho would marry her. He 
was rich; she, faithful. 

Makino’s household gods must have been 
busying themselves to give him his heart’s 
desire; for as the two men, merchant and 
manager, motored home from the nursery 
the postman brought a foreign-stamped 
package to Hana, and she was still in a 
flurry of delight over what it 
contained when they arrived 
and entered the reception hall. 

“See!” she cried softly, 
and held out to Kayosho the 
delicately tinted photograph 
of a young girl. “It is 
Toki-ye, my cousin; is she 
not beautiful?” she - said, 
warm with generous love. 


The 
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The flower-like face of the pictured gir! 
in faraway Japan made its instant appeal 
to the two men, but differently, as even the 
impassive features of Kayosho betrayed. 
Makino’s honest eyes filled up with a sort 
of reverent ecstasy as he gazed at the photo- 
graph; but the eyes of the other narrowed 
with evil desire. As he looked steadfastly 
at the pictured Toki-ye, lines of gloating 
etched themselves into his face, a faint leer 
came on his lips; and then the mask slipped 
back into place, tied with the faintly cynical 
smile which some men affect as the badge 
of their wealth and worldliness. 

But Goto, the father of Hana, had seen 
and divined, and his features stiffened at 
Kayosho’s words to him— 

“Your niece shall come to America!” 
And to Makino: “She is indeed beautiful, 
as Hana has said, this little ‘Toki-ye. 
Eh? Eh?” 

There passed across the screen of Goto’s 
thoughts a happening of not long since be- 
tween Kayosho and Hana, and his ears 
repeated to him her humble. pleading for 
justice in her relations with the man. It 
had wrung Goto’s heart, which was clean, 
the heart of a father. 

Now he looked Kayosho full in the eyes. 
“Toki-ye,” he said with a meaning in his 
voice that could not be mistaken, “‘little 
Toki-ye, my orphaned niece, shall never 
leave Japan.” 

Kayosho was a master at playing subtle. 
He gave himself an injured air, part whim- 
sical. 

“How swift you are to wrong me, Goto,” 
he said. “It is in my thought that your 
Toke-ye would flower in full perfection 
here—as the wife of 
our good Makino. 
Certainly that shall 
be arranged.” He 
smiled benevolently. 

Hana’s face 
cleared at once, but 
not Goto’s. Makino 
was in a daze of de- 
light. “But how,” 
he doubted, “can 
this thing be done? 
Hard I have 
worked, yes, but 
only forty dollars 
have I been able to 
put by as a saving.” 

“Aye; and six 


MU 
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hundred or nearly it costs to bring a bride 
from Japan,” spoke Goto. 

“‘Peace to your troubling,” said Kayosho 
abruptly. “I will lend the money to Ma- 
kino, and moreover I will give myself the 
task of speaking to the august head of 
your society, Makino, and assure him of 
your ability to support a wife.” 

Such benefaction wiped Makino’s lips of 
words. He could only express himself in 
profound bows. But the eyes of Goto were 
cold with distrust. 

Kayosho drew Makino from the room 
on the pretext of looking at the new plants, 
and when they were out of earshot he said 
impressively : 

“We will surprise the excellent Goto and 
prepare together, you and I, O Makino, a 
happiness for the dear Hana. It is this: 
We will tell them that we send for Toki-ye 
next year—but in fact we will send at 
once. And until the surprise of the coming, 
this shall be a secret between us, myself 
and you. Eh? So!” 


AKINO spent the evening at Kayo- 

sho’s, but his head was in the clouds 
and his heart was on the sea. Life opened 
to him like a golden door. When he made 
his way home that night, he carried Toki- 
ye’s photograph with him—shyly ‘“‘bor- 
rowed” from Hana; in the little cottage in 
the nursery garden he made a shrine for it. 
And in due time another photo, showing 
Makino at his brave best in American 
clothes, arrived at the home of Toki-ye 
the orphan, in Cherrytreeland. 

On her side of the ocean as well as on 
his there was a yearning; Toki-ye was as 
earnest to come to 
America as Makino 
was to receive her, 
but her desire was 
not born of sudden 
Jove tike his, 
theugh, curiously 
enough, a_ photo- 
graph lay at the 
back of it. Goto’s 
daughter had _ sent 
her cousin one time 
a colored post-card 
picture of San Fran- 
cisco, and with it 
came into the drab, 
drudgey life of lit- 
tle Toki-ye a big 
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By Elizabeth Brock McGaffey 


HE Honorable Kayosho smiled upon 

Makino, youthful manager of the 

Cherry Blossom Gardens and Nursery. 
There was reason to smile. The profits 
to him under Makino’s scrupulous handling 
of the business were climbing. And he 
said : 

“What thing is there I can do to show 
that I am pleased?” 

Makino, confused with the happiness of 
unexpected praise, stammered out his one 
and secret longing. 

“A wife, perhaps, O Kavosho, my patron 
and benefactor—a little wife from my own 
country! For I am lonely here in the 
strange America, lonely among a strange 
people.” 

“It is a good asking, 
though large,’”’ Kayosho pon- 
dered. “We siia:i see. Come 
home witl O the ?y ening 
meal, and I will you 
some plants that are newly 
set in my garden.” 

The house of Kavyosho 
looked out from handsome 
environs upon blue San 
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Here is a stery by a new and 
promising writer, 
studied the lives of ine Orien- 
tal residents of the Pacific 
Coast at first hand. 
Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play 
Company has just made a 
photodrama from this story, 
and these illustrations have 
been taken from the film. 


**Kayosho! Forgive!’’ he shrieked. 


Francisco Bay and away to the headlands 
of the Golden Gate where ships from the 
East came in. His establishment was pre- 
sided over by Hana, a Japanese girl. She 
was the daughter of Goto, and these two 
shared together the wish-born belief that 
one day Kayosho would marry her. He 
was rich; she, faithful. 

Makino’s household gods must have been 
busvying themselves to give him his heart’s 
desire; for as the two men, merchant and 
manager, motored home from the nursery 
the postman brought a _ foreign-stamped 
package to Hana, and she was still in a 
flurry of delight over what it 
contained when they arrived 
and ciutered the reception hall. 

“See!” she cried softly, 
and held out to Kayosho the 
delicately tinted photograph 
of a young girl. “It is 
Toki-ye, my cousin; is she 
not beautiful?” she said, 
warm with generous love. 
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tween Kayosho and Hana, and his ears 
repeated to him her humble pleading for 
justice in her relations with the man. It 
had wrung Goto’s heart, which was clean, 
the heart of a father. 

Now he looked Kayosho full in the eyes. 
“Toki-ve,” he said with a meaning in his 
voice that could not be mistaken, “little 
Toki-ye, my orphaned niece, shall never 
leave Japan.” 

Kayosho was a master at playing subtle. 
He gave himself an injured air, part whim- 
sical. 

‘How swift you are to wrong me, Goto,” 
he said. “It is in my thought that your 
Toke-ye would flower in full perfection 
here—as the wife of 
our good Makino. 
Certainly that shall 
be arranged.” He 
smiled benevolently. 

Hana’s face 
cleared at once, but 
not Goto’s. Makino 
was in a daze of de- 
light. “But how.” 
he doubted, “can 
this thing be done? 
Hard I have 
worked, yes, but 
only forty 
have I been able to 
put by as a saving.” 

“Aye; and_= six 
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AKINO spent the evening at Kayo- 

sho’s, but his head was in the clouds 
and his heart was on the sea. Life opened 
to him like a golden door. When he made 
his way home that night, he carried Toki- 
ye’s photograph with him—shyly “bor- 
rowed” from Hana; in the little cottage in 
the nursery garden he made a shrine for it. 
And in due time another photo, showing 
Makino at his brave best in American 
clothes, arrived at the home of ‘Toki-ye 
the orphan, in Cherrytreeland. 

On her side of the ocean as well as on 
his there was a yearning; Toki-ye was as 
earnest to 
America as 
was to receive her, 
but her desire was 
not born of sudden 
love like his, 
though, curiously 
enough, a_ photo- 
graph lay at the 
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wish to adventure to the new, strange world 
and become a part of it, like Goto’s Hana. 
When a missionary gave her an English 
primer, the big wish became a silent deter- 
mination, a vital dream with fulfillment 
lurking just around the Sometime turn in 
the Lane of Waiting. She studied that 
mission gift book—name of heart’s desire, 
how she did study it! And in good season 
it came to pass that she could say ““The dog 
ran,” ‘See the boy in the tree” and “The 
cow is the mother of the calf’ with an 
almost startling distinctness. It was a 
proud and noiselessly superior ‘Toki-ye, you 
should believe, and very dignified ! 

But all the dignity took heels on a day 
when arrived a letter from America asking 
Toki-ye to come across the sea and be the 
bride of the good looking young man in 
queer clothes whose photograph was en- 
closed along with a sum of money which 
was very much more than the flower-faced 
mistress of the well thumbed primer could 
begin to count up in English, and which 
therefore rather scared her.. ‘Toki-ye bub- 
bled over like a spring fresh-fed from the 
mountains! She would have liked to shout 
and run about very fast and clap her hands, 
so that persons should understand how 
happy she was and what a wonderful world 
she lived in; only, marriagable maids in 
Nippon are not that hoydenish, and one 
must act grown up when one’s hand has 
been asked for a wedding. 

Toki-ye’s mistress, in the house where 
she served, could not hide her gentle envy 
of the girl’s great adventure—not for an 
instant did Toki-ye debate with herself the 
going ; and she found it very easy to think 
of Makino-of-the-photograph as her wait- 
ing fiancé. The mistress gave Toki-ye cun- 
ningly woven baskets to pack her modest 
wardrobe in; and the master of the house 
himself conducted her before certain offi- 
cials and saw that she was registered in a 
great book. 

At Nagasaki, ‘Toki-ye saw her first steam- 
ship—the one that would carry her across 
the leagues of ocean to her picture bride- 
groom in America—and the spectacle con- 
fused her between awe and thrill. 

There were no tears at parting, only a 
misting of the eyes as the ship drew to sea 
and the shore lines of the land she loved 
blurred out in the distance. 

Then came the fleeting days of the voy- 
age, twenty-four of them, with Toki-ye 


tucked away most of the time in her cabin 
puzzling out the intricacies of English vo- 
cabulary and waylaying at every approach 
an American stewardess who treated her- 
self to considerable innocent amusement at 
playing the game of Little Red Schoolhouse 
with an eager-eyed picture bride-to-be. So 
the learning grew. 


HEN it lacked two davs of ship time 

in San Francisco, Makino celebrated 
that fact by cleaning his cottage (which was 
always perfectly clean anyway), brushing 
his best suit, and impressing dignity upon 
his dog. 

That night came Kayosho to collect the 
week’s profits on the business. On his way 
to Makino’s he had stopped at other nur- 
series in his chain, and now was carrying a 
good sized sum of money. As he added 
Makino’s to the roll of bills he did not see 
an evil face watching him through the cot- 
tage window. Nor did Makino. Half way 
to the nursery gate two shadowy forms 
leaped out from behind the palms, and 
Kayosho went down under their assault 
with loud cries for help. Makino with his 
dog came racing from the house, in time 
to prevent the robbery, and the thugs fled. 
But Kayosho had been roughly handled ; 
there were wounds on his head which would 
take a fortnight or more to mend. Makino 
helped him to a hospital. 

And now at last the Day of days! and 
Toki-ye’s ship lying all safe at quarantine. 
With what artist’s skill of fingers and what 
pleasurable shaking of the heart Makino 
dressed out in gay-colored flowers his mini- 
ature delivery car, and started for the im- 
migration station on Angel Island! ‘The 
big Irish policeman on the corner stared 
at the festive vehicle and would have 
stopped it out of curiosity had not the nat- 
tily dressed Japanese at the steering-wheel 
waved gaily to him and called with a dis- 
arming smile: 

“Please, you not stop me—I go meet my 
bride off the ship!” 

“Well then,” spoke Murphy with a grin 
at the receding nuptial chariot, “‘it’s some 
home-coming she'll have, for sure.” 

Safe in the consciousness of an early 
start, Makino stopped on the way at Kay- 
osho’s hospital. As he was taking leave of 
his injured employer, Kayosho raised him- 
self from the pillow and said abruptly, in 
the manner of one giving an order: 
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A long moment they gazed into each other’s eyes before Toki-ye’s drooped in modesty. 


“T can not go with you to the shipside, 
but bring your bride directly here, that 
I may see her—and judge.” 

Makino gave eager assent. Blinded by 
his own honesty of purpose, he suspected 
nothing. His thoughts were a whirlpool 
of tender anticipation and high plans. 

Toki-ye was only one of fifty picture 
brides gathered on the decks of the great 
vessel as it steamed slowly in through the 
Golden Gate. Each had exchanged a pho- 
tograph with her husband-to-be, each of 
whom had been properly vouched for by 
the head of his society, and relations of the 
bride-grooms in Japan had viewed the girls 
critically before the sailing. 

His eyes searched her out at last, and 
claimed her, there among the throng in 
the island station, and at the same instant 
Toki-ye saw and knew him; she was clasp- 
ing tight in her hands the photograph sent 








her, but there was no need to give it a last 
look of identification now that he stood be- 
fore her—she had carried his picture more 
meaningly in her heart than in her hands. 

A long moment they gazed into each 
other’s eyes; and before Toki-ye’s drooped 
in modesty a look of perfect happiness 
flashed over their faces. 

Within an hour an official pronounced, 
briefly and with curt formality, the mar- 
riage service between them, as the law re- 
quires, and Makino was given the wedding 
certificate. He could not read it, there 
had been nothing like these words in Toki- 
ye’s primer lessons, and they decided it 
was just the official way of giving them 
permission to quit the station and go where 
they willed; they were quite unaware that 
they had been made, in the eyes of the 
American law, man and wife. 

Nothing could have fitted more neatly 
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into Kayosho’s plans than this simple ig- 
norance on their part. 


OKI-YE had not in all the few years 

of her life seen, much less imagined, a 
building so big, with such wide halls and 
silence, as the hospital where Makino 
helped her to step out of the flower-trimmed 
car; the swift-moving nurses quite awed 
her, what with. their trig uniforms and air 
of complete efficiency. 

It was with a voice in which the glee of 
the boy mingles with the more sober happi- 
ness of the man when first a woman has 
acknowledged her dependency upon him 
and upon his support, that Makino ushered 
Toki-ye to Kayosho’s bedside. 

“Most Honorable Kayosho, Toki-ye has 
come and she is here, my bride,” he said. 

Kayosho, where he lay bandaged against 
the pillows, tasted Toki-ye with his eyes, 
lingeringly ; it was the estimate of an epi- 
cure in feminine charms, and a woman’s 
sure instinct rang an alarm in Toki-ye’s 
breast, as she stood there with lowered 
glance. Then Kayosho spoke, authorita- 
tively. 

“You are not married—yet,” he said. 
“You will not be until the Japanese cere- 
mony can be performed—later—on a day 
when I am recovered. I will make the 
arrangements.” 

Sharp as was Makino’s disappointment 
at being thus held at arm’s length from his 
bridal tide, he believed Kayosho blindly, 
trusted him implicitly, and was used to 
obeying him wholly. So now. He 
acquiesced, and let Kayosho extract from 
him a solemn promise pending the wedding 
to treat Toki-ye as a guest in the nursery 
cottage, and as a guest only. 

If the coming to him of .Toki-ye was 
robbed for the time of its honey for Makino, 
it was at least full of wonders and excite- 
ments for her. She had stepped out of 
Old into New. And of. course the great 
adventure was of more import to her be- 

cause she was so young. Youth looks al- 
ways through one sort of glass or another. 

The straight stare at things as they are is 
kept back for the years that come. One 
thing, though, in this happyland of strange 
people and strange ways Toki-ye found 
that was familiar—Makino’s garden and 
nursery. As the days passed and they 
courted among thé flowers, it irked the lov- 
ers that Kayosho had laid a ban between 





them. It was hard for Makino to remem- 
ber to keep his arms to himself while their 
eyes played the oldest game in the world. 

Kayosho’s sickness passed and the doc- 
tors gave him leave to go home. ‘There 
Hana waited, eagerly. Doubting this man, 
she loved him. Perhaps the lure of the 
luxury he had surrounded her with had 
seeped in. He was of a birth below her 
cast. He was incapable of the finer emo- 
tions, but skilled in simulating them. He 
would have liked to be known at life’s table 
as a gourmet, knowing himself a gourmand. 
Withal, there was a magnetism about the 
man in his higher moods. He appealed by 
the very art of hissconscious insincerity. He 
liked you to know that he was a cynic 
(without seeming to show you he was), be- 
cause he held cynicism to be a hallmark of 
superiority. 

Yet it had not occurred to him to rid 
himself of that brutalism in abrupt. mo- 
ments which is ingrained in the Oriental. 
He missed in his personal scheme the fine 
point that cruelty is coarse. 

So, returning convalescent to his house 
after feeding long days on selfish thoughts, 
Kayosho’s. first order was that Hana and 
Goto should get out. He conceded only 
the brief explanation that he “expected 
guests from Japan.” 

Outwardly, Hana took her dismissal like 
a stoic. Goto showed his sense of outrage 
only in a narrowing of the eyes. Of 
Sumurai blood, he was too proud to avow 
dishonor: it was for him to withdraw, and 
determine the means. “Be ready to depart 
with me on the day after this,” he said 
briefly to Hana. ‘Then he went and sat all 
night by his open window, thinking. 

“In the evening of the second day,” Kay- 
osho telephoned to Makino at the nursery. 
“bring Toki-ye to my house. The wedding 
will be then, and I have ordered food and 
wine to be set. Save your thanks. You 
have served me well, Makino; it is now my 
pleasure to assist. Be prompt.” 


ND now, Honorable Kayosho, the 
wedding ?”’ asked Makino when he 
had brought Toki-ye on the second day and 
the salutations had been made. 
“Your duty, Makino, is accomplished. 
Go.” 
Makino stared at his employer. 
“The wedding,” Kayosho continued, “‘is 
of Toki-ye and me—Japanese fashion.” 


























And he struck his palms together for his 
servants to bring the two-spouted cup. 

From behind curtains they came in- 
stantly, and Kayosho, taking the nuptial 
cups from them .held it out to Toki-ye, 
saying : 

“Q flower of Japan, young flower the 
dew has just kissed, it is I whose bride you 
are to be—I thought my own picture might 
not tempt you so much, because the years 
are beginning to touch me, so I sent the 
picture of Makino. But now there is no 
longer need of harmless deception, bud of 
the morning rose, I—” 

Toki-ye knew now why she had fe/t the 
eyes of Kayosho that first day in the hos- 
pital room when she had low ered her glance 
from his honorable face. 

“T will kill myself before you shall touch 
me,” she said. And she looked straight into 
his eyes, that were narrowed. Her slight 
figure straightened, her hands clenched. 

At last Makino understood. Like a man 
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coming out of a daze he took an uncertain 
step forward—then leaped at Kayosho, his 
face convulsed, his fingers crooked for the 
other’s throat. 

Kayosho’s servants flung themselves be- 
tween. Kayosho kept his eyes on the 
woman ; then, superbly ignoring the strug- 
gle, went to her swiftly and took her, re- 
sisting, in his arms. ‘‘You may have your 
Makino,” he mocked, ‘‘when he has payed 
me back the six hundred dollars I sent you.” 

Makino was one against too many. ‘The 
servants dragged him out of the room and 
threw him down the stairs, and Kayosho 
bolted the door behind the fight. 

The bird at last in his grasp, he played 
with her misery ; her rage was an exquisite 
bait to him; her rigid refusal of him 
whetted his zest; he caressed her like a 
beast with a silken paw. And as she bent 
fiercely away from him blows were struck 
on the door. 

Passion ebbs at interference. Kayosho, 
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Kayosho, where he lay bandaged against the pillows, tasted Toki-ye with his eyes, lingeringly; it was the 


estimate of an epicure in feminine charms. 
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hesitating, called “‘Who is there?” 

“It is 1, Goto.” 

“Wait.” 

Kavosho pushed ‘Toki-ye into an adjoin- 
ing room and locked the door. ‘Then 
through the outer panel he called to Goto, 
“Another time I may speak with you; go 
away; I am resting.” 

He waited until he heard Goto’s retreat- 
ing footsteps. Then, grown suddenly 
weary, he sank down into a deep chair be- 
fore the unlighted grate and gave himself 
up to that great weariness which comes 
to men when the fires of their blood have 
outburnt the years. Strength had left him. 
He only wished for quiet. 

Noiselessly through a curtained window 
a figure crept. From behind the chair 
Japanese hands gripped Kayosho’s throat. 
There was no sound in the room but the 
writhing of his body as he flung himself 
from side to side convulsively, fighting for 
breath. So the life went out of him. 


HEN it was over, arms lifted the limp 

form. And one watching might have 
seen in the moonlight a man staggering 
under a dark burden cross to the lily pond 
behind the palms. 

Then another figure, shadowy, slight— 
Toki-ye, climbing out of the window of that 
other room, and seeking escape. Fearful, 
feeling an uncertain way through the deep 
shadows of the palms, she came to the 
water’s edge. Which way would lead out 
of these unfamiliar grounds? Where was 
Makino? What should she do? 

Despairing, Toki-ye stood at the marge 
of the pond. The bulb of a lily, gleaming 
faintly white where the water lapped, made 
her stoop with a little cry of childish pleas- 
ure to pluck it—and with a scream of terror 
she sprang back. Her fingers had almost 
touched the distorted face of Kayosho 
where his body lay in the shallows. 


Her cry reached to a policeman walking ° 


his beat outside the grounds. He found 
her standing there, gazing at the horror of 
that swollen face; and as she turned to run 
from his questions which she could not 
understand, she stumbled against Makino. 
Dumbly she pointed him to what lay in the 
water, among the lily pads: and she saw a 


Had 


great fear come in Makino’s face. 
he done this thing? 

Servants came running, attracted by her 
They 


scream. “She is the one—arrest!”’ 








“O flower of Japan, young flower the dew 
—there is no longer need of harmless deception, 
before you shall 


clamored. The policeman grasped her by 
the arm, not roughly. 

“Come,” he said. “And you too,” put- 
ting a hand on Makino. 

Where now were the words Toki-ye had 
remembered so carefully from the English 
book and the stewardess on the ship! Surely 
not on her tongue. MHysterically in Japa- 
nese she began to deny her guilt—any 
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hasqjust kissed, it is I whose bride you are to be 


bud of the morning rose.’’ . “JI will kill myself 
touch me,’’ she said. 


knowledge of how this thing came to Kay- 
osho—and the look of fear in Makino’s face 
caught her lips and closed them. 

“Can’t you talk United States, any of 
you?” the policeman demanded, and the 


law’s impatience in his voice nerved 

Toki-ye to the sacrifice that is immemorial 

with women who love men. 
‘“I—Toki-ye —do—thiz theeng. 
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She made the damning confession simply, 
with dignity, almost proudly ; but her face, 
quiet now and unafraid, was turned to Ma- 
kino as she spoke, not to the officer. 

As the women of every race have done, 
she was shielding her man. 

And as some men of every blood have 
answered when the woman was at peril, 
whether in White speech or Yellow, Makino 
answered now, and his voice was not the 
voice with which he had obeyed Kayosho— 

“No! She know not what she say. J, 
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Makino, / kill Kayosho.” 

Toki-ye slipped to the ground. 

“Tell the Sergeant that,” the policeman 
said. ‘‘Come along.” 

In the shadow i 
Toki-ye stood alone 
she had come, so 


Kayosho’s house 
1 her misery. Here 
blithely a few hours be- 
fore, to be made the wife of Makino. And 
now Makino was gone, and a great trouble 
lay between. This was to have been their 
first honeymoon night in the cottage where 
he had made a shrine for her picture; but 
here, where she was, there was only horror. 

With dragging feet she approached the 
house. She entered. Silently she crept up- 
stairs, aimlessly ; and through a half opened 
door saw her uncle Goto seated by a win- 
dow, face buried in his hands. A sudden 
longing for her own people swept over the 
girl, and in her noiseless way she stole up 
behind his chair, and slipped her little, 
cold hands about his neck. 

Goto started up in terror, and a strange, 
choking a came from his lips. Then: 

“Oh, is only you, Toki-ye!” ‘There 
was no = nts in his voice. 

“Ves, Uncle Goto. I—I did not think 
to frighten you. Where is Hana?” 

“Gone. Gone. Without a word. Her 
room is empty. Gone.” He buried his 
face in his hands. 


T the jail next day they would not ad- 

mit Toki- ye to Makino, nor did they 
seem to understand at all the great difh- 
culties she had overcome in finding the 
place. She got to the house of the Japa- 
nese Consul, and he heard her story. When 
she had finished he said: 

“Describe to me the ceremony that was 
made at the immigration station,” for he 
wished to test her. 

She told it faithfully. 

“That is well,” he sgid. ‘‘You are Ma- 
kino’s wife. The law had made it so. Kay- 
osho deceived you.” 

With the knowledge that she was the wife 
of the man she loved—the man in prison 
for her sake—Toki-ye’s timidity fled. ‘His 
wife.” The meaning of the words, their 
very sound, cleared away all the drooping 
of her spirit. She did not know whether 
Makino had killed Kayosho; she did not 
know at all who had killed him; she only 
knew that she was Makino’s wife and must 
devise his freedom. 

It had been so hard when she went alone 


to the jail to beg for a favor that was not 
granted; it seemed now so easy when it 
was the Consul who asked; —it was no 
time at all when they were let through into 
the barred corridors and stood before Ma- 
kino’s cell. 

“Toki-ye!”’ Makino said. 

She slipped one hand in through the steel 
rods. 

“Why did you kill your employer?’ the 
Consul asked. 

Makino was silent. 

“Speak swiftly, that I may employ a 
lawyer,” he said. 

Makino only bowed. 

Then words leapt from the lips of 
Toki-ye that set Makino straining against 
the bars— 

“Speak, O Makino, my beloved, my hus- 
band !”’ 

“It is truth,” said the Consul. “She is 
your wife. The American law married you 
at the immigration station. They gave you 
a paper—it is the certificate. Speak now, 
and let her help you.’ 

As once before, a look of perfect happi- 
ness flashed between the two; and for an 
instant neither saw the steel rods that lat- 
ticed their faces. 

Toki-ye had a sudden inspiration, born 
out of craft without guile. ‘Goto,’ she 
whispered, “‘is these days very queer. He 
trembles much. He fears to have one ap- 
proach swiftly to him from behind. He— 
he tells me assuredly that you killed— 
Kayosho.” 

The Consul, who was too true an Orien- 
tal to ignore a psychological moment, put 
his voice into the tone of a friend and 
said : 

“Tell now, 
for you.” 

And Makino told—a simple story, 
in few words, how he 
policeman to save 
threatened. 

“We go now,” said the Consul pres- 
ently. ‘Soon you should be free. I seek 
the head officers. We shall scent this out.” 

Officialdom bows to officialdom. Ma- 
kino, “just a Jap,”’ became quickly Makino, 
a citizen of Japan. 

In his private office the Chief of Police 
took from a drawer and held out to the 
Consul an amulet. ‘My men found this at 
the edge of the pond, a few feet from 
where Kayosho’s body was,” he said. 


Makino. Her heart breaks 


done 
had lied to the 
Toki-ye when arrest 


? 












“Maybe you'll know who might have 
owned it?” 

“Goto’s! He wore it!” cried Toki-ye in 
Japanese. 

“She says,” the Consul interrupted, 


“that it belongs to her uncle Goto. He is 
the father of Hana, whom Kayosho had in 
his house.” 


T was of no use giving the third degree 

to Goto, whom the police found still sit- 
ting in the upper room of the house of 
Kayosho, brooding for Hana, the vanished. 
Not even would he answer; only now and 
again he gesticulated, which was meaning- 
less. At last they left him; and left two 
of their number to guard the house against 
their return. 

A certain great detective of Paris is 
credited with the idea of trapping a crimi- 
nal by reconstructing his crime—startling 
him into confession by the recreation of the 
scene and its actors. But that scheme had 
root in the East before ever it bore fruit in 
the West. It was no great task to instruct 
Makino in the part he was to play when 
connivance had secretly unlocked his cell 
door and let him out for the game that was 
to come. 

Exhausted with of official 


the ordeal 


questioning, Goto sat brooding in the upper - 


room of Kayosho’s house where they had 
left him. Night had fallen, and there was 


no light except the light of a fitful moon 
Suddenly 


straying in through the window. 


If I only knew 


The Color Line 


Little girl on the screen, 
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the curtains parted, and to the terror- 
stricken Goto the murdered betrayer of his 
daughter entered, face shrouded in the 


flowing sleeve of a kimono. One out- 
stretched hand held an amulet. 

Goto’s breath came in gasps. 
his knees. 

‘“Kayosho! Forgive!” he shrieked. 

Out of the kimono sleeve the figure 
spoke. 

“Why ?” 

Goto groveled on the floor. 

Again the sepulchral voice intoned: 

“Why ?” 

“YT kill—yes! 
Goto moaned. 

At the words of confession lights sprang 
up, and the room filled with strange men, 
detectives. Two of them dragged Goto to 
his feet and handcuffed him. ‘They led 
him away. 


He fell to 


I kill—to avenge Hana,” 


WICE the seasons have come and gone, 
and now there is a new blossom in the 

nursery garden where Makino and Toki-ye 
have discovered that honeymoons need not 
end, a blossom whose petals are rose-bud 
lips that stir to the dew of a mother’s kiss. 
There will be need of another primer, 
soon ! 

Two tourists stop to buy flowers. ‘‘What 
placid lives these Japanese live,” says one. 

Toki-ye looks at them. 

‘““*Plac-id’? What is thad?” she asks, 
sweetly. 







That your eyes are blue 
I could promise you 
That my heart would be true— 


Little girl on the screen. 


But if they were green, 


Little girl on the screen, 
Or brown, or grey, 
My heart would say 


“Alackaday !” 


lor the eyes of the girl that I love must be 


blue. 
If I only knew! 


If I only knew! 


Little girl on the screen. 





—By Hatton Larch. 


MAE MURRAY 


WES WON omeny FLAG C 


{Diawn by Mr. Flagg for Miss Murray] 


When a Crayon Beat the ‘Camera 


One of the camera’s most difficult tasks, it seems, is catching the elusive personality of this famous 
little dancing actress. Four times out of five it has failed, but as far as we know this is Mr. Flagg’s 
only attempt at a hand-made Murray portrait and it is a success. 
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By I. S. 


ANNIE WARD keeps 800 diamonds. 
Caruso cartoons himself and _ his 
friends (of whom he is one) with a 
pencil on the tablecloth 

Taft plays golf. 

A stocky man who carried a big stick 
likes to slam the little ball across the net— 
or into it. 

A skinny person with an unupholstered 
scalp keeps a gasoline can in his safe. 

Darwin was interested in a monkey’s 
claw instead of a rabbit’s foot. 

Boswell had his Johnson. 

Shakespeare his Hamlet. 

Anna Held kicked naked heels at the 
world from a bathtub of milk (we once 
heard). 

Hugo wrote a chef d’auvre 
poleon and never got it read. 
Eva Tanguay didn’t care. 

Moliere made laughs for the world while 
he died slowly. 

Della Fox once wore a skirt. 

Poe tried to write humor. 

Heine thought to marry a wife and found 
he had clasped a “marble beautiful and 
marble cold.” 

A king of Portugal fancied a dancer of 
Paris. 

Lily Langtry slipped a piece of ice down 
the back of a sovereign at a dinner and 
lost his favor. 

Henry VIII had a penchant for chang- 
ing wives. 

Al Levy put his original tamale wagon 
on the roof of Los Angeles’ best known 
restaurant to show that he wasn’t ashamed 
of an early start when it meant advertising. 

Dave Griffith tried to be an actor and 
still thinks he was. 

Robert Mantell once tried to smile while 
the camera looked. 

Geraldine said she wouldn’t marry until 
she was forty. 

So why hasn’t Mae 
have a hobby too? 

It’s cats. 

“They are all Angoras, 
in the silver-gray shade,” 
fancy! 

“Their names? 


about Na- 


Murray a right to 


and they are all 
she said. Only 


Oh, just Silver Sam and 





Talking All Around Mae Murray 






Sayford 








After you get into this two or 
three miles you may begin to won- 
der how the discussion concerns her. 
Don’t worry. It’s a short lane that 
has no billboards and an old tale 
indeed which has no wag. 








Mauve Kitten and Blue Jeans and Silver 
abby and Fox Gray and Shimmer and—”’ 
“T thank you,” said the interviewer. 
“That will quite do. About yourself now ?” 
Mae Murray pealed out a little laugh. 
“Don’t you know, you poor man, that w hen 
a girl has spoken of her hobby she has told 
you all about herself? Yow’ re an ignorant 
sort, you men, but you’re nice.’ 
“But I have to write an interview, 
interviewer said. 

“Certainly,” said Mae Murray. “Ready? 
Take it down. I’ve always loved cats, and 
I’ve always had them. When I took up 
dancing I found myself studying their 
movements—that’s where I got my inspira- 
tion.”’ 

“You mean that—that the catlike in the. 
cat appeals to the feline in the—er— 
woman?” the interviewer stumbled. 

“Of course you would have to scramble 
yourself all up in an impertinence you 
didn’t mean,” said Mae Murray with dig- 
nity. ‘“‘Now take it down the way my 
press agent would write it. Say: The cat is 
particularly helpful to study in her supreme 
dignity, agile grace and perfect poise. She 
furnishes the best example of perfect 
equilibrium, the basic study for a good car- 
riage. Few people, I notice, carry them- 
selves well. ‘The study of my cats has been 
very helpful to me in giving me ideas for 
my dancing. Cats are endowed with a 
perfect sense of pantomime; they have the 
expressive quality. I sometimes go up to 
the Bronx Zoo and study the tiger families 
there. To me the study—” 

“Thank you so much,” said the inter- 
viewer. “A press agent seems such a need- 
less expense, doesn’t it?” 

“Let’s laugh,” said Mae Murray. “Next 
to my cats I perfectly love a good laugh.” 


? 


the 
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MARY ELLEN, WAS THIS YOUR LETTER? 
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Stagg Photo 


Al any rate, Wallace Reid has a tableful of correspondence in his Hollywood home, and by the white-scabbarded pen in his 
hand Sherlock Holmes would infer that a good deal of it is personally answered. Don’t you think 
his choice of intimate companions is rather catty? 
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“Kentucky Babe” 


By Orma Jordan 





















With Wm. H. Thomp- 
son in *‘The Eye of 
the Night.” 








RIGINALLY, for Margery 
Lee Wilson 
was born in 












































the blue grass. 

Also she has the 
traditional love for 
fast horses that is 








inbred in the souls of 
all Kentuckians. 

For the first time 
in a number of years, 
Miss Wilson now has 
her own horse, a 
beautiful Kentucky 
thoroughbred, which 
has won a number of 
prizes for hurdling. 

Miss Wilson has 
attained considerable 
distinction as a star 
at the Ince studios 



















































































and during 
her leisure 
hours she 
may fre- 
quently be 
found 

jumping 
gates on her 
horse. 

In the vicinity 


of Beverly Hills hotel 
a fox chase is inaugurated 
each year and the expert 
horsemen and horsewomen 
gather from miles around 
Angeles to engage in 
this popular pastime. 

Dhis 
formed one of the party and 
her horse 


year Miss Wilson 
made ten fences 
the eleven distributed 


about the fields in which the chase 


Miss Wilson, like many of the 
southern women prefers the English 
style of riding, but when snapped the 


other day she was 
wearing a French rid- 
ing habit of checked 
tweed, the coat o: 
which has less severe 
lines than the English 
costume. A belt sep- 
arates a blouse effect 
from the long skirt of 
the coat, while knee 
trousers and_ leather 
boots are worn. The 
hat. affected by Miss 
Wilson is a French flat 
derby. 

Miss Wilson super- 
vises the grooming and 
feeding of her own 
horse when the camera 
permits, and during 
those operations she 
dons a suit of overalls. 
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BREATHLESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FROM THE PRESS - AGENT’S CORNER: 
PICKED, PASTEURIZED AND PARCELLED 


By J. A. Murphy 


Author of the “Adam Sowerguy’”’ stories, etc. 


ORNE on The Buffeting Brine—Industrial- 
Heinz production—57 distinct types in the 
cast—Released by all grocers. 


R. P. O. TATO, president of The Ephe- 

meral Co. made a flying trip to New 
York last week to engage stock for the western 
company, but failed to secure any actors. Two 
thousand applicants were interviewed, but they 
were all directors. 


HE studio manager of the Gimick Co. 

bought six gilt chairs last week. They 
will be used in all interior sets of future 
Gimick productions. 


ATZ MOREFAT has been engaged to 

create the role of Santa Claus in the toy 
department of one of the largest stores in 
Boston. 


“IN the Bright Darkness,” bv Flavia Mc- 

Glone, was awarded first prize in the 
scenario contest conducted by the Sciatica Co. 
The second prize, a handsome moonstone hat 
pin, was won by Rubin Walken. 


OST friendly relations exist between the 

Gimick and Ochre companies. Last week 
the Gimick loaned the Ochre Co. an ironing 
board and the Ochre loaned the Gimick Co. 
a couple of smoke pots. A big merger is ex- 
pected soon. 


HE production of “The Seminole,” by 

the Ephemeral Co. has -been abandoned. 
M. P. O. Tato, president of the company, de- 
cided that a Seminole was only half a nole 
and it would be impossible to make more than 
a split reel out of it. 


R. VERBAL WORDER, president of 

The Avalanche Co. in the course of 
a recent address remarked: “The importance 
of comedies on a program can not be over 
estimated and great care should be taken in 
selecting proper vehicles for same. The Ava- 
lanche Co. always endeavors to make its 
comedy productions as subtle and impressive 
as the multiple reel features.” Current re- 
lease, “Painting Patsy’s Purple Pants.” Nov. 
10th, “Gorgeous Gertie’s Gaudy Garters.” 


“TOSHING the Undertaker.” a breezy farce 

from the pen of Moren Dumore, youngest 
director, will be marketed through the Lum- 
bago Sales Co. 


HE Calomel Co. has consolidated with the 
Rutebago Features. 
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ORAN DUMORE enjoys the distinction 

of being the youngest motion picture di- 
rector. He is now eleven years of age. He 
directed his first picture at the age of six. 
He has produced three hundred and eighty- 
two photo plays, three hundred and eighty of 
which are from his own pen, the other two 
he wrote himself. He leads a quiet life, is 
unmarried and occupies his spare time build- 
ing cement bungalows for his neighbors. 


N endurance contest is announced for 

Aug. 10th at the Idle Hour Cinema 
Theatre. Twenty-eight reels will be projected 
and a handsome umbrella cover presented to 
the person remaining until the finish. 


HE speedy growth ef the Lumbago Co. 

has been noted with interest. They have 
just completed a single reel comedy and if 
they sell it they will make another. 


a CELLU has left the Bovolopus 
oO. 


GERONIMO JONES, newly appointed 
efficiency expert with the Sciatica Co. ex- 
pects to greatly curtail production costs of 
features. In a recent production he used three 
nail kegs instead of four in an explosion 
scene, and ordered the fourth keg converted 
into a stump for setting a lumber camp scene. 
He is now working out a plan to dispense 
with camera men. 


i. HE Lure of the Tank,” by the author of 
“The Cinnamon Taster’s Secret,” will 

be given a private showing in the projecting 

rooms of the Cascade Ice Co., Nov. 3oth. 


LOYD CELLU has rejoined the Bovo- 
lopus Co. 


ORTY-FIVE players from the Febrile 

Features Studio, and a number of invited 
guests will have an all day outing on the river 
early in November. A twelvesfoot launch has 
been chartered for the occasion. 


EARIN COGS, camera man, has succeeded 

in photographing an echo. The echo was 
started through a megaphone at the upper end 
of Grand Canyon. Mr. Cogs panoramed with 
the camera catching the echo three times. 
Then the echo struck the sharp pointed Van 
Dyke beard of a tourist and split in half, one 
half slid over a smooth rock and was killed, 
while the other half blew up an alley. Mr. 
Cogs will repeat the experiment and use two 
cameras. 

































Bessie grew far more 
enraplured over the 
prospective annexation 
of a title than even 
Inez herself. 





Wheaton family, though every man in 
America knew the name and face of the 
grizzled old copper king, had been just so 
much more pitiable amusement for Shelby. 
Secretly, he planned to put fussy old 
Dowager Wheaton into his next satire— 
then he decided he wouldn’t, for he had 
met Wheaton, Sr., and both liked and 
pitied him. His sense of risibility flashed 
back when Wheaton told him, with pride, 
that he had a daughter about to return 
from Europe. Here would be the prize 
package! Dumpy snobbery in _styleless 
English frocks, hog-tied and gagged with 
garlicky strands of middle-Iowa French! 

They met at the Biltmore, at tea-time of 
a bright, snappy afternoon. Shelby was 
utterly unprepared for his glance into eyes 
of serene, clear blue, and for the hard grip 
of the cool little hand that shot like a 
cordial bolt into his fist. 

“Do you wish tea—and all this 
rot?” ‘The question was Bessie’s. ‘‘Would 
you walk with me?” 

“Certainly!” Shelby’s challenging spirit 
met hers. ‘‘Walk you from here to the 








Cathedral of St. John the Divine!” 

“Tf your boots and your toes will stand 
that much,” laughed Bessie, “I'll buy you 
some tea at Claremont!” 

“T never allow ladies to support me,” 
insisted Shelby. ‘It will be dinney time, 
and you'll be hungry, and if I may I'll taxi 
you back to have strong primitive grub in 
high art surroundings at the Vanderbilt. 
I’m living there, and I only pay my bills 
in return for country victuals.” 

“T want a steak—and pie!” whispered 
the ecstatic Bessie. ‘At home they'll give 
me guinea hen under a bell, and Bombe 
Alaska.” 

“There'll be onions on your steak, and 
apples in your pie,’ confirmed Shelby. 
“Come on!” 

Early the next week Robert dropped a 
hint of his approaching nuptials at the 
usual miserable state dinner at “home.” 
His father exploded. Mrs. Wheaton wept, 
Inez pouted distantly: ‘The head of the 
family followed his now-usual course: after 
a fierce abjuration he retreated to the 
refuge of his club. He might not return 
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tor half a week. Bessie was 
the only calm member of the 
dinner party, and to her Bob 
turned for consolation and 
justification, in equal parts. 

“T should like very much 
to meet Miss Miss 
Flores ; she must be splen- 
did,” said Bessie, quietly, 
as soon as Bob had done 
acclaiming her more than 
queen and but little be- 
neath the angels. 

“Why, Bessie!’ The pro- 
test of dismay was from 
her mother, who, upon re- 
newed tears, floated from 
the room. Inez gazed sadly 
upon her cloddish kinfolk, 
and thought of her count. 
But she said _ nothing. 
Words would scarcely be 
worth while. 

Gethsemane is not only a 
forgotten garden in Pales- 
tine. It is a midnight cor- 
ner in the heart of each of 
us, and, sooner or later, 
each of us unlocks its 
brambly gate. 

Bessie sat amid the 
thorny dark flowers of her 
Gethsemane most of that 
night. It was Gethsemane 
only because she saw, al- 
ways farther and farther 
away, the perplexed, hurt 
eyes of Shelby. How much 
Shelby meant to her she 
had not known. She had 
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decided upon a course which 
would separate them, she knew very well. 
The black-and-gold of the Claridge 
lounge and grill are rather Babylonian. 
don’t you think? Anyway, the black and 
gold, and the irregular lines of the great 
room make a setting of insolent mag- 
nificence for the insolently beautiful 
women who grow in it every lunch-hour 
like tropic flowers upon a torrid field. As 
Bessie entered it with Bob, to meet Daisy, 
her heart throbbed suffocatingly as she 
thought of her first dinner with Shelby in 
the recesses of the Vanderbilt Della Rob- 
bia, wth mystic distant violins chanting 
Tschaikowsky’s “Sleeping Beauty” waltz. 
Daisy was the frank, coarse little pagan 


Somehow, it was hard for Bessie to smoke without strang- 
smoked like a rebel- 


of Bessie’s imagination. She had an irregu- 
lar mouth that was generally smiling and 
horribly sensuous in or out of its red 
blanket of carmine; fat but shapely hands 
well jewelled by Bob; and she wore a 
frock which, confined only at her bust, 
made small pretense of covering her well- 
shaped, high-booted legs. Her best expres- 
sions were “Oh, boy!” and “My Gawd!’ 
with a roll of the eyes as sauce for the 
first. Her vocal gear slipped in a lot of 
“aints’” when she talked fast, and her con- 
versation with Robert was all upon White 
Way scandal, which she retailed behind 
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so astonished that the 
maitre had to remind him 
at the door that his check 
was unpaid. Daisy had 
remarked that her show 
was closing that night at 
the Globe, whereupon Bes: 
sie had invited her to spend 
a fortnight with her, at the 
family home! 

For the Wheatons, and 
especially for Shelby, the 
following two weeks were 
a dreadful nightmare. Bes- 
sie not only enjoyed Daisy’s 
noisy and muchmarygar- 
dened presence in her room, 
but strove to ape her “un- 
conventionalities,” as Bob 
had once called them. With 
Daisy, she dined unescorted 
at Bustanoby’s, learned to 
call the waiters at Reisen- 
weber’s by their first names, 
visited the Ziegfeld Frolic 
with a_ theatrical party 
known to none of the fam- 
ily, and ordered the butler 
to serve “stinger” cocktails 
at her place with all meals. 
Though Bessie in Europe 
had moved in a circle where 
freedom was only fenced in 
by self-respect, she had not 
learned to smoke. Women 
about her smoked. She had 
not cared to smoke, and no 
one had insisted—no one 
thought anything of it 














ling, but she mastered the ‘‘art’’ in a fashion. 
lious carburetor. 





Daisy 


her hand in a high-pitched voice, and re- 
ferred to only as “dirt.” 

Bessie listened interestedly, looked about 
with alarm from time to time lest she be- 
hold Allan Shelby, and thrust a _ well- 
dressed sentence into Daisy’s vocal Key- 
stone as often as she found opportunity. 

“Daze, hun, you’re using ‘aint’ again,” 
complained Bob, startled at a comparison 
of his sister’s conversation with the show- 
girl’s chatter. 

“T aint, either! 
sharp. 

At the end of the luncheon Robert was 


” 


howled Daisy, in G 


either way, in fact. But 
Daisy smoked like a rebel- 
lious carburetor. She was not in Bessie’s 
room a day without burning the dresser 
edge repeatedly with forgotten cigarettes. 
Somehow, it was hard for Bessie to smoke 
without strangling, but she mastered the 
“art” in a fashion. 

Bob was furious, but he could not speak. 

It was hard for Allan Shelby to credit 
the change in Bessie—much harder then he 
thought, and he knew, by that, that he had 
really loved her. She had seemed such a 
womanly creature! Were there really, as 
he had cynically preached, no more women 
left in the world—only hard female un- 
moralists? 

On a warm evening early in September 
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Bob came in very late. He had been hurl- 
ing his Delage runabout up and down the 
glens of Central Park, trying to escape the 
pandemonium of his own thoughts. There 
were lights in the lower part of the house, 
and though it was past midnight, the sounds 
of a phonograph and high voices assailed 
him as he turned his key. ‘The dining room 
table was covered with bottles. Daisy was 
congenially 


thought of her—was she not his baby, after 
all? Bob thoroughly hated himself, and 
set out to make amends by as hard and 
practical toil as he could find. Mrs. Whea- 
ton saw that in the quiet girl who had come 
home to them—alas, to disappear so soon! 
—was, after all, her old and eternal ideal 

of womanhood. 
Inez was unmoved. Her beloved Count 
Henri d’Orr was re- 








“stewed ;”” Bessie— 
apparently — very 
drunk. She rose, at 
her brother’s en- 
trance, and wabbied 
toward him. 

“Bob! Sssh! I 
got a bear of a new 
story — come here 
an’ I’ll whishp — 
whishp—whisper it 
to you!” Hecaught jf 
her by the wrist, so 
cruelly that she fell 
at his feet with a lit- 
tle cry. if 

“Go to bed—do 
as I tell you—up- 
stairs to bed—you | 





common little 
drunk !” | 
Whimpering, Bes- | 
sie obeyed. Daisy | 
stood on her feet, | 
scared sober, ready 
for trouble. 





turning to town. He 
said he had been at 
Newport through 
August, and Inez 
felt that with papa’s 
money, and a coro- 
net, the sooner she 
made her escape 
from her funny 
family the better. 
Did she have any 
objection to intro- 
ducing the very ex- 
cited Bessie to her 


royal lover? Qh, 
no. He would have 
to meet all ‘“‘the 


folks” at least once, 
anyway. Heaven had 
given her relatives, 
but thank Provi- 
dence she could 
choose her husband! 

Never had _ the 
now-disgusted Mrs. 
Wheaton seen such 








It was not the 
sycophantic, daw- 
dling Robbie who 
spoke to her; it was 
the Bob Wheaton of former years. 

“How much do you want to go back to 
Pittsburgh, and stay there—at least as far 
as I am concerned ?” 

She looked him in the eyes, and up and 
down, and her eyes traveled about the room. 
It was a full minute before she answered. 
Then she said, quietly, almost abstractedly : 
“Ten thousand dollars.” 

To raise that amount Bob had to sell his 
light car, but the sum was paid, and Daisy, 
true to her instincts, went away. 

With the exception of Inez, the Wheaton 
family was panic-stricken over Bessie. Her 
father accepted her actions as final proof 
that the whole world was irremediabty 
wrong. But his eyes were damp as he 


creature! 





Bessie had seemed to Allan Shelby such a womanly 
Were there really no more women left 
in the world—only hard female unmoralists? 


a slavish case of 
title-worship, such 
an awful attack of 
snobbery as that 
which seized Bessie upon her acquaintance 
with the nobleman. 

D’Orr was scarcely a prize either in 
looks, physique or conversation. Indeter- 
minately between forty and fifty years of 
age, early dissipation had left him really 
very infirm. He chatted aimlessly of the 
races, or pictures, and of the European war, 
reiterating again and again his great sorrow 
that he had not been accepted as a soldier 
—‘on account of a very slight previous 
wound while rescuing a subordinate, single- 
handed, during an uprising in Algiers.” He 
spoke of a chateau near Biarritz, and of 
extensive acreage in the shell-plowed wine 
country, but he always walked instead of 
riding, when alone—‘for my health,” he 











explained. To Inez his French was just 
beautiful; to Bessie it was plainly provin- 
cial, and tinctured with Basque. 

Nevertheless, Bessie grew far more en- 
raptured over the prospective annexation of 
a title than even Inez herself. ‘The Count 
lived “with my aunt,” on 112th street, and 
Bessie would prepare a wonderful box of 
flowers for “the aunt,”’ and persuaded Inez 
to accompany her on 
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— it’s horrible, and we’re horrible! 
wept dismally. 

Secretly, Henri D’Orr was enchanted by 
Bessie, where before he had only been en- 
raptured at the thought of possessing a 
large share of Inez’s patrimony. When he 
found that, though she had successfully un- 
earthed his “little ecnomies,” Bessie appar- 
ently thought no less of him, he took on a 


fine Latin frenzy. 


Inez 





its delivery, of a 
mid-morning. 

In a plain board- 
ing-house they sur- 
prised Count Henri, 
decidedly dishabille. 
Perspiring in a red 
undershirt, he was 
reading a morning 
paper and eating his 
eggs and coffee from 
a window sill—the 
only cool spot in the 
room — as they en- 
tered. In a corner, 
with streaming face, 
a greasy Italian boy 
wielding a gas iron 











He gained his ul- 
timate opportunity 
in the tiny garden 
back of Wheaton’s 
house upon a 
Sunday afternoon. 
Bessie was more 
cordially coy than 
usual; it was she, 
not he, who sug- 
gested sitting in the 
little nook secluded 


from all observers. 
Even as they sat 


down he seized her 

hand. Then he fell 

upon one knee. 
“Mademoiselle, 








was vigorously put- hear me! Before 
ting knife - like you came into my 
creases in the life I deceived my- 
Count’s apparently self to think your 
lone pair of trou- sister beautiful. I 
sers. | have seen you—she 

Probably not Inez is the end of a rainy 
nor Bessie, nor the day compared to a 
terror - stricken sunset across. the 
Count, could ever Palisades. I could 
have told what not marry her — I 
happened in that {i == love no one but you, 
moment of social I swear — I swear 
calamity, nor have ‘‘When I returned home I found Bob a fool!’’ that I have never 
repeated the words loved her, not for 


that passed. The Italian boy was the only 
nonparticipant—he understood nothing. 

Presently the girls were in the car again. 
Who got the flowers? Were they given to 
anyone, or did they tumble unheeded down 
the stairs? It was Inez, who, with half a 
sob, broke the silence. 

“We're contemptible, that’s what we 
are!” she exclaimed, between sniffles. ‘‘With 
his grand estate ruined by the great war, 
poor Henri hides his poverty to keep up 
his pride, and we pry into his little econ- 
omies like detectives—we laugh at him— 
we seem to fling our hard gold into his face 








one little moment—” 

“Bessie!” The girl leaped from her seat, 
at the agonized cry. At the entrance to 
the wee glen stood Inez, her face dead 
white, her lips straight and hard, the dawn 
of a terrible understanding in her eyes. 

“T am sure I don’t want him, dear,” said 
Bessie to her sister as she passed her, going 
out. Inez drew away her skirts, as if she 
were afraid she would touch her. Then 


came the Count, more dishevelled and hum- 
bled than he had been on the revealatory 
morning on 112th street. 
coherently to Inez. 


He mumbled in- 
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“Go away, you horrible thing,” she said 
dully, just as a girl would speak to a hid- 
eous spider, if spiders could understand. 

The Count did indeed go away, and 
quickly. Inez refused to listen to Bessie, 
though Bessie followed her to the door of 
her room. ‘Then Bessie went to her own 
room. On her dressing table lay a special- 
delivery letter. She opened it, mechanic- 
ally. It was from Shelby. 

“Bess”’—he had written—“I’m feeling so 
deuced rotten this morning that I’ve engaged 
passage on the Cameronia. I’m going to 
France and the ambulance service. Maybe a 
German shell will—oh, that’s rot—forgive me! 
What I meant to say was this: when I first 
met you you were the most wonderful thing. 
A woman fine and strong, and real, clear 
through. I didn’t believe your sort existed. 
When I found you I didn’t fall in love with 
you—I tumbled. Bess, I was just crazy about 
you. Then this tin-plated person from the 
chorus came along and cracked your veneer. 
I suffered the agonies of three deaths. Next, 
the phony count and your devotion to him. 
I’m still suffering, for my grand idol has 
fallen on top of me and battered me all up, 
but there’s got to be an end, so here goes. 
My ship will be tugged past Quarantine a 
week from Monday. I. love you still, and 
hate myself for doing it. Allan.” 


Bessie sat in her room until dusk. To 
her, the passing time might have been five 
minutes or five hundred years. She was 
aroused by the voice of her maid. 

“Your father asks if he can see you in 
the library,” said the servant. 

In the library Bessie was dimly conscious 
that she faced, not a casual query from her 
parent, but a family conference. 

“Sit down, Bessie,” began her father, 
gently. She did not sit down. He cleared 
his throat, moved about, and continued: 
“Your mother, here, and Inez, and Bob— 
in fact, Bessie, I may say that I don’t un- 
derstand your recent actions, either. You’ve 
been playing fast and loose with appear- 
ances, and you know appearances are what 
count—’” 

“Right there, father, you stop and I be- 
gin!” Bessie’s voice was clear and ringing 
—dramatic, even, and her father paused in 
sheer surprise. She went on. 

“Four years ago I left a home where 
everything was reality, and appearances 
were secondary. I returned to find a house, 
not a home, where appearances were every- 
thing, and realities had been kicked right 
out into the street—yes, father, even by you, 
for when mother and Inez began going to 
the society dogs, and Bob to the doggesses, 


you just sneaked off and left them to their 
fate. 1 found mother a climber, Inez a 
snob, Bob a fool, and you a grouch.” 

“T say, there!” The interruption was 
Bob’s. 

“Shut up!’ snapped Bessie. 
I to do? I couldn’t tell them anything! 
They wouldn’t believe me. Nor you, 
father !”’ 

“Bessie, I never believed the day would 
come when you would speak like this to 
your own father and mother,” whimpered 
Mrs. Wheaton. 

“Cry, mother,’ commented Bessie, quite 
impersonally. ‘A good honest cry will do 
you a lot of good. You haven’t had one 
in a long time. Back to the subject: I 
couldn’t head anybody off, so I determined 
to show you all up!” 

“TI suppose that’s what you learned 
abroad at father’s expense—to make game 
of your own family,” muttered the spiteful 
Inez. “Father couldn’t afford to send me 
abroad !” 

“Not at your expense this time,” cried 
Bessie, in so thrilling a voice that Inez 
started as though she had been struck; “‘at 
my expense! I broke my heart to save you, 
and in spite of it I wonder if you and Bob, 
at least, are worth saving! You wonder 
what I learned in Europe. I learned that 
to be a human being is the finest and great- 
est thing. I learned to take men at their 
own worth, and women, too, and that’s 
why when I met Allan Shelby I loved him 
—frankly, passionately, for he was a real 
man, and I am areal woman. I wanted to 
marry him, but I felt that my debt to you 
came first, so I paid it, and I have paid it 
with my soul! Do you think I wanted 
Bob’s colorless little jade infesting my room 
and nauseating me with her cheap ways, 
and her cheap talk? No! but what other 
way had I of tearing the veil from his eyes? 
I showed her to him continually in a home, 
for the tawdry, contemptible thing she is 

and he got enough! Do you think, Inez 
and Mother, that there was ever a moment 
in which I didn’t loathe your bogus Count? 
No! but it took me weeks to disabuse your 
little minds of his false greatness. I had 
to endure his society, to be seen in public 
with him, to laugh at his dull wit, and at 
last to permit him to fondle me and make 
dreadful love to me before you two would 
wake to your snobbery! I have finished 


my work, but Allan Shelby has finished 


‘“‘What was 
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with me—he has told me so—he has gone 
—you’re out of your swamp, and I’m cruci- 
fied—crucified—crucified !” 

The strain of her weeks of make-believe 
over, her heart-strings suddenly broken, 
Bessie fell to the floor, and a moment later 
was unconscious. 

“By God, she’s right!” exclaimed Whea- 
ton, as, presently he stood alone in his 
emotional arena of judgment and truth. 
“God, what a family! What a famliy!” 

As the Cameronia’s sailing date ap- 
proached, Allan Shelby was more and more 
miserable. Bob’s chorus girl had disap- 
peared, the Count was seen no more—a big 
change seemed to have come over the 
Wheaton family and all its doings. Bessie 
he did not see. And, louder and louder, 
a little voice in his heart cried that she was 
not the fickle, silly creature he had thought 
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her; that there was some great story back 
of the sham. 

Finally he decided to call upon Bessie, 
never being able to get her voice upon the 
telephone. For the first time in his life he 
found the family all at home, and, appar- 
ently, unusually happy and reposeful. Bes- 
sie’ was above stairs. 

She came down, presently. He was wait- 
ing her in the music-room. He spoke first. 

“Bessie,” he said, “I’ve got just a hint 
of the truth. Will you forgive my blind- 
ness, and let me find out the rest myself?” 
He held out his arms. 

“Are you sure that you'll be interested 
. . . Clear to the last chapter?” Bes- 
sie’s demure voice was almost a whisper. 
She gazed steadfastly at the floor. 

‘Why, bless your heart, there isn’t going 
to be a last chapter!’ exclaimed Shelby. 
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Not his honest-to-goodness one, however; just one he borrowed at the Hopi Indian village on the Painted 


Desert of San Diego’s Exposition. 


The crouching figure, third from right, is not a Hopi; merely Marin 
Sais, who is starring in ‘The Girl from ’Frisco,’’ which Horne is directing for Kalem. 


Above, as_ she 
looks when 
lunching at the 
Claridge, New 
York’ s smartest 
theatrical res- 
taurant; below, 
as “‘Susie Snow- 
flake.’’ 


Only Bad 
Pennies Return 


SO THIS VERY GOOD PENNY 
HASN’T BEEN BACK TO 
CAMDEN SINCE SHE LEFT IT 
TO BECOME A STAR; SMALL, 
BUT GEE WHIZ HOW BRIGHT! 


By Randolph Bartlett 


OQ woman with Ann for a name 
N should be hard to find. The sound 
of it is like reaching for the hair 
brush where-it-always-is-of-course without 
taking your eyes from the back-glass in 
the morning. Ann. 
Clarice or Adelé or Rosemarie might be expected to 
be out and away some place; not Ann. 
Some names just naturally stick around and fit 
on, like an old shoe without a horn or a glove 
without powder. 
Ann. 
So you can imagine the injured feeling to 
yourself when you are told that Ann is not in. 

Ann Pennington. Just like flour on the 
arms and a pie going into the oven. New 
England kitchen setting. Hollyhocks. Board 
walk. Pump. 

But Ann aint in. Come out of the dream 
stuff. Forget the pie. There may be powder 
on her face, but there’s no flour on her wrist. 
If hollyhocks bloom it’s in a florist’s window 

it two a doz. This is New York, not New 

Hampshire. And Ann’s to-be interviewed. 

You will bear in mind, interviewed. 
You go to the studio of the Famous 

Players. - You ask: 

“Is Penny in?” 

Naturally you don’t say, “’Z Ann in?” and 
obviously you don’t inquire whether Miss 
Pennington is at home. You just say, good 
natured and polite, “Is Penny in?” Every- 
body who is anybody calls her that. Penny. 

“Ought to be; she’s working today,” you’re 
told. “Have a cigar. I’ll find out.” 

Wait. 

“No, not here. Just finished scene. Won't 
have another for two hours. Gone to the Follies 


to rehearse. Sorry. Have ’nother cigar. 
G’bye.” 

















An art-study of Ann 
Pennington in The 
Ziegfeld Follies, 


You get 
on a »sev- 









when you 
reach the 





enth Avenue 
surface car 
and ride back 
to New York, 
which is on Forty- 
second Street. © You 
arrive at a theater. You 
iron out your breath and 
remark to somebody: ‘’S 
Penny around?” 

“No. Just left. Finished re- 
hearsal and gone to ’er costumer’s. 
S’long.” 

You go away from the theater and 
start out again. You arrive. 

‘Penny here?” you ask. 
~“But no, monsieur. Zee Pennee 
have just go at zee Famous Player 
after she ordair eighteen gown.” 

Instead of buying a taxi you set 
out on foot to save time. You 
are only ten minutes behind 
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studio and 
mutter to 
some sort of 
7 person or other, 
S7 “Penny here?” 
y “Nope. Gone for 
the day. Just left.” 
You ride around 
awhile on the roof of a 
bus to cool off, and after- 
ward you sit down sternly at your desk 
and copy things out of a book: 
“Pennington, Ann. Born . 
Camden, N. J., where parents still 
live; and so forth.” 
In the evening you abandon your 
bank-roll to a gentleman who hands 
you a ticket to “The Follies,” and see 
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Ann dance. 


Ann Pennington. 
No wonder you couldn’t catch up. Too 


much speed. 











One Thousand Dollars for An Idea! 


EVERY MAN HAS AT LEAST ONE REAL STORY IN HIS 


LIFE; HAVE YOU DONE 


O you know a story? 
1) A new story that 

nobody else _ has 
told? 

Is it worth telling? 

Do you know how to 
tell it? 

Do you know how to 
tell it so that the expres- 
sion of the face of the 
person you are telling it 
to will change from mo- 
ment to moment as you 
tell it? 

HAVE YOU THE 
DRAMATIC IN- 
STINCT ? 

If you know a story, a 
new story that nobody 
else has told, a story that 
is worth telling, a story 
your dramatic instinct 
tells you will pull the 
features this way and 
that while you tell—can 
you tell it on paper in- 
stead of with your tongue? 

That doesn’t mean can 
you write a piece of litera- 
ture. It means can you 
set down a plot? 

Not a story that will 
live because of the words 
it is dressed in, but be- 
cause of the things it 
makes happen—the thrill 
that is in it—the suspense 
that makes you demand 
to know what will happen 
next—its action—its plot. 

“The only stories which 
convince are those which 
engage the human emo- 
tions.”’ 

And the onl; stories 
that live are those that 
convince, 


Have you a convincing story—one which 
will appeal to the big emotions ?—to love, 
to laughter, to courage, to pity, to honest 
anger, to the gentle and the heroic? 

The world loves a- story 


nothing else. 
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$1000 for An 
Idea! 


The Thomas H. Ince- 
Photoplay Magazine 
Scenario Contest 


Is now on, and will remain open 
until midnight, Dec. 31, 1916. Send 
your photoplays to The Scenario 
Contest Editor, PHOTOPLAY MAGA- 
ZINE, Chicago. You may send one 
or fifty. Enclose return postage 
in each instance. Only five-reel 
plays wanted. 

Thomas H. Ince, himself, will 
judge these dramatie efforts, and 
prizes will be awarded as follows: 


Ist Prize..........$1,000 
2nd Prize ......... 500 
i ee 6 oxiok ee 300 
4th Prize ......... 200 


All photoplay rights to be the 
property of Mr. Ince, fiction rights 
the property of PHOTOPLAY MAG- 
AZINE, publication dates to be held 
in abeyance to screen release 
dates. 


Mr. Ince desires particularly 
Big, virile stories for W. S. 
Hart; society or light comedy 
dramas for Bessie Barriscale; 
strong character characteriza- 
tions for Frank Keenan; ro- 
mantic plays (not costume) for 
William Desmond, and sympa- 
thetic plays (such as “The 
Coward’’) for Charles Ray. 


He does not want 


Political arguments, propagan- 
da, dramas embroiling religious 
sects or political parties, or any 
treatment of sex which will in 
any way offend. 








From jungle to palace, from 


graphs. 


as it loves 


ANYTHING WITH YOURS? 


snow hut to desert tent, 


from prattler to gray- 
beard, the human _ race 
cares for a tale. With 


the new way of telling it— 
on the screen in actions 
instead of on the page 
with type or the tongue 
with words—a universal 
language has been created 
for the unfolding of the 
same story to all peoples, 
without any interpreter! 

To all who compete 
in this .across-the-world 
story-telling for the 
screen, Producer ‘Thomas 
Ince says: 

“Let’s see how human 
you can be. Can you 
make me laugh? Can 
you make me cry? Can 
you make me believe in 
your make-believe people 
and the reality of their 
adventures? ‘That’s the 
way / judge a play.” 

Would you ask a fairer 
judgment? Can you 
measure up to it? 

One thousand dollars 
if you can measure up so 
your heels instead of your 
chin will be on the top 
rung of the ladder! 

Five hundred if you are 
Number Two in the 
climbing race! 

Three hundred if you 
come next behind Num- 
ber Two! 

Two hundred if it’s 
your head that bumps 
Number Three’s heels! 


Next month: “The 
career of a Play at the 


Ince Studios,” told entirely in photo- 
This will be the most pic- 
torial analysis of the picture-drama’s 
internal progress ever made, and you 
can’t afford to miss it whether you 
participate in this big contest or not. 






















Chaplinettes, 


born on the end of Bryn’s pencil during that artist’s recent 

visit to California. Above, the gypsy van of “The Vaga- 

bond,” and la Purviance in her dressing room. Below, an 

impression of Chaplin’s indoor studio, and the “set front” 

of the house down which Charlie lugged the little fake 
Edna in “The Fireman.” 
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BEING SOMETHING ABOUT 
NAMED PETROVA WHO 


By Constance 


VAMP: (According to the diction- 
ary.) 1—The piece of leather 

forming the front part of a _ boot. 
2—Something added to give an old 
thing a new appearance. 

VAMP: (Inmusic.) ‘To improvise 
an accompaniment. 

VAMP: (In the movies.) A 
woman who loves not well but too 
wisely. 


the vamp of your boot that comes 

in contact with the thing kicked. 
Similarly in the moving picture fables, 
if any person is to be kicked about, 
emotionally rather than physically, the 
vamp (or vampire) is called upon. 
Likewise, if new scenarios are scarce, 
old ones can be made to look like new 
by introducing the vamp in an original 
piece of seductive business. 

In life (and so, of course, in the 
movies) the conventional accompa 1i- 
ment, or companion, of the hero, is a 
wife or sweetheart. ‘The unconven- 
tional, or improvised accompaniment, is 
the vamp. 

But in order to be a perfect vamp, 
the third definition must be made to 
apply. The minute the vamp loves 


| F you kick anything around, it is 




















The first thing I remember was my father 
turning me over in the back of his mind. 





Father fed me all sorts of tonics. I began 
to grow in the most amazing places. 


The Autobiography of a Scenario 


{IN WHICH M. SCRIPT TELLS 
REALISTICALLY THE STORY 
OF HIS EVENTFUL CAREER 


By Elizabeth Brock McGaffey 


HE first thing I remember after I 

came into the world was my father 

turning me over in the back of his 
mind, admiring me and saying,—‘“You’re 
a darn gvod little idea.” 

I stayed in his mind for some time—and 
grew—and grew—and grew—and finally I 
became so big that father decided to put 
me on paper. Lighting a fresh cigarette, 
father dragged his chair up to the type- 
writer, placed a rather dilapidated looking 
piece of paper on the roll, and began slowly 
tO pound me out. Even after I had been 
transferred to the paper I could see that 
I was not as big as I thought I was—only 
three or four hundred words long. But 
father looked at me and said,—‘‘Not so 
bad, I will ’tend to you later on.” Then 
he lighted a fresh cigarette and went to 
work at something else. 

I hung around for nearly a week until 
finally one day father’s wife came in and 
said to him,—‘You’d better get busy and 
peddle another scenario, the groceryman’s 
getting real fresh.” So father rummaged 
around and once more brought me to light. 
He looked me over and said,—‘“‘You are all 
right, though you haven’t got much pep, 
but I think I can doctor you up and col- 





lect on you.” He continued, “I am going 
to strengthen your .piot—put some more 
action in your first reel, and bolster up your 
heart interest, and then maybe I can get 
two or three hundred dollars for you.” 

Father fed me all sorts of tonics. I be- 
gan to grow in the most amazing places. 
Whole squibs from the papers were forced 
down my unwilling throat. But I grew— 
there was no doubt about that. One day 
he called in his wife and handed me over 
to her. After she had carefully read me, 
she said only one word—‘Punk,” and 
started out of the room. 

“Step-mother,” I muttered, and father 
agreed. He became all excited, commenced 
to argue with her and made glowing com- 
parisons cf me with other scenarios of 
whom his friends were the fathers and 
which had evidently appeared on the screen 
—the seventh heaven for all scenarios. 

Father and his wife argued more and 
more, and finally she told him he had bet- 
ter go back to truck driving, and leave 
scenario writing to people with intelli- 
gence—which made father quite mad, and 
he took his pencil and tore out several in- 
cidents and then doctored me up again until 
I was much bigger and better. My theme 
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A hard looking individual, smoking a 
big, black cigar, sat behind a huge roll- 
top desk. 


/ 


was original and I worked up to a nice 
dramatic climax,—and some of my situa- 
tions were unusual. 

Father looked me all over again—made 
a few minor changes and stuffed me into 
his pocket and went down to a studio. He 
waited around in an anteroom for some 
time and was finally admitted into a little 
office, where a hard-looking individual, 
smoking a big, black cigar, sat behind a 
huge roll-top desk. Father began to de- 
scribe me to this man, to whom I had taken 
an instantaneous dislike because he sat 
and smoked and never said a single word. 

At last the man said,—‘‘Give me the 
script and I will have somebody read it 
over.” I was handed over to this disagree- 
able person and cruelly hurled into a 
pigeon-hole and there I remained for sev- 
eral days, until an excited person came in 
and said, “I must have a story for Flossie 
Film.” ‘Then I was brougkt out, and once 
again I changed hands. 

This time I was read over carefully, with 
now and then a grunt—some of approval, 
some of condemnation. My present mur- 
derer said I was a fair story, but I wouldn’t 
do for Flossie Film. He called in another 
man, who wore a high brow and a Windsor 
tie, and, after handing me over, said,— 
“Fix this up so Flossie can have more 
sympathy and cut down the male lead, for 
she will never play it this way. Stick in 
a good comedy character and a lot of exte- 
riors.” So, once again I went to the type- 
writer, and I was turned, twisted, and 
yanked about until I was but a shadow of 


- Miss Film. 





So once again I went to the typewriter 
and I was turned, twisted, and yanked 
about. 


my former self. My feminine rib was 
swelled all out of proportion—while my 
male side, which formerly balanced so per- 
fectly, was all shriveled up and dwarfed, 
and I felt like a paralytic. 

Then I was introduced into a beautifully 
furnished dressing-room, where a pretty 
blonde lady sat at a make-up table, chew- 
ing gum and admiring herself in the mirror. 
My sponsor said, “‘Here is your next story, 
Miss Film.” 

Miss Film looked at my title, then out 
of the window, and said,—‘Rotten. I 
won't play it—won’t have anything to do 
with it. If the company insists upon my 
doing this I will leave immediately and go 
get a regular job.” 

My sponsor protested and said,—“‘You 
haven’t read it yet—read it over and tell 
me what you think of it.” 

“T know it’s rotten by the title,” said 
“You would think that the 
man was the star. Am I going to be in- 
sulted by having people think that I am 
a mere extra girl? I want the title so that 
everybody will know that / am the star in 
the play.” 

“But this title just fits the story”—again 
protested my surgeon. 

“That makes no difference,” Miss Film 
exclaimed, “I don’t care whether the title 
has anything to do with the story or not— 
but it has got to suit me. I will read it 
over, but 1 tell you now, I don’t like it.” 

She read me over and then threw me on 
the floor. 

“T won't play it,” she exclaimed. “I 
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Miss Film looked at my title— and 
said, ‘‘Rotten!’’ 


won’t have anything to do with it,—the 
idea of humiliating me with a script like 
that! Both the heavy woman and the lead- 
ing man have several scenes in which they 
are in the foreground! I won't have it! 
Terrible’ story !” 

Heart-broken, I was picked up from the 
floor and again taken into the operating 
room. Here I was distorted more than 
ever, until there was nothing left of me 
but my star role, atmosphere and _ back- 
ground. My title was changed and I was 
taken in to Miss Film again and she was 
delighted with me, and said I was a won- 
derful story, and that it could be announced 
to the waiting world that she was to appear 
in a picture exactly suited to her wonder- 
ful artistic ability. 

Then a man, called the continuity writer, 
was brought in, and he read me over with 
many an exclamation of disgust, and pro- 
ceeded to chop me up into little bits until 
I felt like a long string of sausage. When 
this was all done a man called a director 
came and got me, read me over and after 
saying lots of mean things to the continuity 
writer, marked me all up with his pencil 
and said, “Well, I suppose I will have to 
shoot this, but if they ever hand me another 
one like it—I will walk out of this bloom- 
ing studio.” 

The director called his company around 
and read me over to them, and after he had 
finished, everybody held his nose. Miss 
Film was not present. 

The man who was supposed to play my 
lead then jumped up and exclaimed,—“If 


There was nothing left of me but 
my star role. ; 


that blonde hussy thinks that I am going 
to play an extra, she has got another guess 
coming. I haven’t even got a decent close- 
up.” 

The director said,—‘‘Don’t worry about 
that, Bill, I will fix that for you when 
Film isn’t looking.” 

I was then taken cui on the stage and 
scene by scene I was photographed. Many, 
many times there were arguments over me 
and I was the bone of contention with 
everyone. 

When I was about half completed, the 
studio press-agent came along, looked me 
over and said,—‘Terrible; how do you 
expect to do any business with a thing like 
that? There isn’t a stunt in it, and the 
Censors will pass it without a murmur.” 

The director argued, but finally put in 
an automobile accident that stuck out on 
me like a wart and had nothing whatever 
to do with my story. 

At last I was all photographed and taken 
into the cutting room. Here, with a pair 
of scissors and a magnifying glass, I was 
murdered again, and when I was measured 
I was found to be too long, so I was cut 
down again. Lots of my prettiest scenes 
were made mere flashes, and lots of my 
flashes were thrown out entirely. Then I 
was given a private running and at the 
conclusion I was heart-broken. It seemed 
that I had no continuity—I was poorly 
directed—badly photographed, and my 
sub-titles belonged to another script. The 
star said it was the worst thing she had 
ever done in her life,—the entire cast was 
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The director argued, but finally put in 
an automobile accident that stuck out 
on me like a wart. 


a joke, and everybody was shocked that 
I had ever been permitted to see the light 
of day. However, I was shipped East. 

I will never forget my first night as 
long as I live. My very celluloid seemed 
to crackle with nervousness and I know I 
flickered badly from sheer fright. 

When my introduction flashed on the 
screen, I wished that I could burn up on 
the spot, but gradually as I began to un- 
roll I felt better, and I had not gone very 
far before I got some applause. Several 
times I was out of frame, but the operator, 
although shooting craps with the re-wind 
boy, kept one eye on the screen. 

At last I was all projected and the final 
scenes were greeted with an outburst of 
applause, and I knew that I was at least 
a partial success. But it was not until I 
saw the review that I learned I was what 
they call a “knock-out.” 

Eventually I got from many sources the 
real truth cf my success. Father said to 
his wife—‘“In spite of what those boobs 
did at the studio,—cut my story all to 


























When I was measured I was found to 
be too long, so I was cut down again. 
I was heartbroken. 


pieces—they didn’t kill it, and by golly, 
the next story they want from me, they will 
have to come across for it strong.” 

The man who smoked the black cigar 
at the desk, said,—‘‘Tell me I can’t pick 
"em! I spotted that good story the moment 
I laid my eyes on it.” 

The man with the fiowing tie said,—‘‘If 
it wasn’t for my work on that story it would 
have been a flivver, but you never get any 
credit around here.” 

The continuity man said I was the real 
stuff because he had rewritten me. Miss 
Film demanded a raise and a month’s vaca- 
tion because she said she and her clothes 
had made me. The director said his changes 
had put me across. ‘The camera man con- 
fided that his superior photography had 
saved my life. The leading man told an 
ingenue his support had been all that held 
me and the star together. 

The only person who was responsible for 
my success and didn’t say a word about it 
was the groceryman—and he just smiled as 
he receipted the bill. 
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The only man who was responsible for my success and didn’t say 


a word about it was the groceryman — and he 


just smiled as he . 


receipted the bill, 















CLOSE-UPS 


Editorial Expression and Timely Comment 


WE need our humor in the summer. 

The It is easy enough for the average man to be cheerful on 
Saddest a bright day that snaps its fingers in his face. One does 
Season. not require to search a spiritucus bracer when it can be 
obtained by an inch-lift to tc office window. Walk 
briskly on a late autumn afternoon and you’ll need no 
Keystone to enable you to guffaw at the world. 

But on those teakettle days when collars and souls wilt alike, when one 
is imbued with all the energy of tropical malaria, when it is too hot to love or 
fight, when the powder flows off your lady’s face,—oh, where does the spirit 
of mortal to laughter incline? 

Give your irori crosses and your garters and pour le merites to the fel- 
lows and flappers who can make us smile through tears of perspiration, who 
can make things a little lively when all the world’s a Turkish bath. 

_ really easy to laugh when the thermometer has a kick like a chorus 
girl. 





e 
PROBABLY believing that it adds class, several press- 
The Height agents recently have referred to the player acquired 
of from another organization as “the noted stage star.” 
Insult. And this has been applied to persons who never saw 





footlights except across the front fence! 
It reminds us of being ashamed to speak to one’s 
mother, when meeting her by chance in Longacre Square. 











e 
IF announcements are to be believed, Universal will 
not rename its young stars in the future, titling them with 
hole filmonymics which will be Univefsal property, and from 
| Disanc? which they will be disembodied if they ever depart from 


Universal’s artistic domination. 

For instance: little Mary Smith, showing that she is a 
sensational Burbank cross between Mary Pickford and Theda Bara, will be 
renamed Guinevere De Vere, and will no doubt attain sixteen-story fame— 
or as many stories as the press-agent is good for. 

Then she receives an offer which Universal will not trump, and she de- 
parts, but not as Guinevere. 
No; Guinevere still hovers ghost-like over San Fernando hills, and plain 
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Mary Smith starts at the bottom of her stair of repute and walks all the way 
up again. That is, if she can, without driving a nation’s audiences distracted 
with confusion over her shed identity. 

If this is a good notion it ought to go the whole distance. Why not dis- 
pense with names altogether? Why not permit the overworked critics to 
say that in Comedy U-39 Nos. 4, 11 and 44 were great, 13 was doubtful, and 
23 positively rotten? After numbers, a uniform would simplify things. 
Drab—say—would do nicely in skirts, while stripes would be just lovely for 
the men. 


e 


YOU don’t have to wait until November to see whether 
the Republican elephant will be victorious or vanquished. 

He already has been beaten, and in his own arena. 

The July motion picture exposition in Chicago buried 

his tecord. Heretofore, for attendance and enthusiasm, 
the parties of the celebrated elephant have made all the 
records in The Coliseum, the great Wabash Avenue convention hall. 

But on the Mary Pickford evening 30,000 people paid $15,000 to stand 
in the suffocating heat hour after hour—merely to glimpse their idol. Mary 
Pickford was just a big moment in this convention. There were other stars, 
other days, continuous enthusiasm, a big and ever-changing throng. 

More people attended the moving picture exposition in The Coliseum 
than were ever seen there at any function. 

When a great city’s thousands make torrid pilgrimages not to see but to 
learn something about motion pictures, it is ample proof that motion pictures 
are not an inconsequential diversion but an enduring field for the release of 
toil-bound imaginations. 





e 
ROMANCE never dies. Only names change. 
The Optic Every age has its Spanish Main. 
Ponce-de- The Argosy is as immortal as youth. 
Leons. Do you imagine that Ponce de Leon was the first or 





last to fling himself into the wilderness for the magic 
fountain? Not all the Ponce de Leons have gone to 
the material wilderness; not all have sought mere physical springtime. The 
Greek philosophers sought the springtime of the soul, the grim monks of the 
Middle Ages harried themselves and their neighbors for a childish peace of 
mind. De Leon and his kind sought waters of perpetuity for the flesh. 

There is a new Ponce de Leon abroad, a scientific cavalier of the imagin- 
ation. He is seeking—he and his brothers—the alchemy which will hold 
forever the pastel of a rose, the fire of an eye, the blush of a girl’s cheek, the 
palette of the sunset, the Urban-blue of a tropic sky. 

He seeks true color photography. 

When he finds it he will have set the seal upon, he will have breathed 
immortality into, the great art of the Twentieth Century. 
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THOSE who always have tears to shed part with them 
Klondikes quite freely when considering beautiful Southern Cali- 


of fornia, and its locations, once thrillingly strange, but 
Location. now worked out as Virginia City or the placer mines 
along the Sacramento. 

As a matter of fact, California locations have been 
mere loose gold. No one has gone below the surface, as far as American 
locations as a whole are considered. For instance, the great city of Chicago: 
Essanay has been as blind to its industries and great buildings as to the real 
splendor of Michigan Avenue, the American Champs Elysees. Whatever 
Essanay has missed, Selig has missed more—and whatever the omissional 
sins of these Chicago corporations, they are as naught compared to the 
things the pictorial New Yorkers forgot. Here is the greatest city in the 
world—a riot of a hundred individualities. 

The country as a whole is simply waiting; it is a Klondike of location. 


e 
YOU can’t make a man hear you without casting your 
Marketing voice in his direction. The motion picture manufac- 
turer has been expecting his public to answer, when he 
Commodity hasn’t been addressing his public at all. 


He has been exclusively addressing the exhibitor. 

His appeals have all been to the man behind the 
ticket window instead of to the man in front of it. His advertising is aimed 
at a single pair of eyes: those of the picture retailer. His public statements 
have usually been verbal gospels intended to convert some house-owner to 
his programme. 

While the motion picture is an art, it is also a commodity, just as opera 
is a commodity in Italy, or Bryan’s lectures on the allied fields of Chautauqua. 

You sell commodities by telling the buyer about them. 

You buy Old Dutch Cleanser from your grocer, but you hear of it and 
its works because its manufacturers appeal primarily to you, not to the man 
who retails it. The retailer handles it because of the demand you make, 
and for no other reason. 

A soap product and a photoplay are scarcely synonymous? True, but 
the theater manager handles his business in exactly the same way. Theatri- 
cal advertisements are written for the man who pays, not for the man who 
distributes. 

It is by no means a question of advertising alone. The man with a 
spoken drama to sell keeps close to his public all the time, via the box- 
office. While the motion picture exhibitor probably observes his box-office 
as closely as does his “legitimate” brother, the motion picture manufacturer 
is content to observe the exhibitor. 

The motion picture manufacturer is always acting on second-hand 
information. 
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| The Nightmare of a Movie Nut 


By Gordon Seazrove 























I dreamed that Blanche wore whiskers, 
And kid gloves on her feet, 

And rode astride a whiffenpoof 
Which murmured, ‘“‘Ain’t she Sweet?” 





























I dreamed the handsome Kerrigan 
Had somehow lost his nose, 
And in its place had slyly put 
A Sixty-third street rose.* 


























I dreamed that Farrar cried to Lou: 
“You are THE MAN of men!” 
It may be true, it may be true, 
But one can’t Tellegen. 





I saw Lil Gish, the lovely ; 
She stood knee deep in June, 

And cried, in bass, “‘Cherchez la femme,” 
But don’t cherchez too soon! 


And Little Mary Pickford 
Had lost her gentle way 

And brandishing a bowie knife, 
Cried, “Blood! I wish to slay! a 


While William Hart, the virile, 
Wore satin pantaloons 

And cried, “I simply dote on Brahms!” 
While munching macaroons. 






































Si 7 Charles Chaplin played as ‘‘Romeo” 
ra Dy, ils “t NG ut To Bara’s “Juliet” ; 

"3 in th He kicked her twice beneath the chin 
” Q 7 a | D To her intense regret. 














And then I woke—the house was dark, 
Cold sweat was on my brow; 

“Come on,” the usher said to me, 
“You'd better beat it now.” 



























































Plotting the Photoplay 


WHILE PRODUCERS CLAMOR FOR USABLE 
CAMERA STORIES, HIT-OR-MISS METHODS 
OF AUTHORSHIP FEED THE RETURN MAILS 


By Harry Chandlee 


Author of “The Blessed Miracle,” “The Strug#le,” etc., etc. 


? IGGER stories! Better stories! We 
must have them!” , 

That is what practically every 
producing company in the country is saying 
today. They all want stories; they are 
erying for stories—begging on bended 
knee for stories; and yet they are not 
getting them in response. 

“We want strong, virile 


Many producers, despairing of finding 
enough original ’scripts worth using, have 
rushed to the magazines and the spoken 
drama for material to adapt to pictures ; 
but you have only to consider the average 
adaptation you have seen to decide for 
yourself whether this plan has been success- 

ful. Some stage plays and 





dramas full of action and 
suspense, with logical situa- 
tions well worked out,” they 


Producers will 
what kind of a story 
they want, but none has 


some stories have made won- 
derful pictures. Others— 
many of those which proved 
real ‘“knock-outs” in the, 


tell us 


say ; or, ‘We want comedies 
that have amusing plots— 
not meaningless jumbles of 
horseplay. 
pity in your heart, send us 


If you have any 


' ever said what he really 
| considers to be a story— 


what age type of 
composition he requires; 
and so the aspiring author 
(is) far away from defi- 


original—have been dismal 
failures on the screen. 

This fact gives rise to a 
question: ‘‘Why is it a book 











| nite knowledge of whathe | ©F 2 stage play which pleases 

two dozen assorted master- f must put into his stories us, almost invariably disap- 

pieces by return mail, and let | te them salable. points us when we see it in 
us mail our check drawn to pictures ?”’ 

your order without delay.” The amswer is that a 

Producers are offering almost any price photoplay requires something different 


for real plots ; appropriating dollars by the 
hundred thousand to be spent for ’scripts, 
conducting extensive contests in the hope 
of getting usable plays. 

“Write us something we want, and we 
will pay you well for it,” is the constant 
cry. 

“Write us something we want!’’—that 
is the real kernel of the situation. Pro- 
ducers will tell us what kind of story thev 
want—that they will buy dramas of Ameri- 
can life, or costume plays, or war pictures, 
or comedies, as the case may be; but none, 
so far as I know, has ever said what he 
really considers to be a story—what struc- 
tural type of composition he requires; and 
so the aspiring author starts in to write, 
still as far away as ever from definite 
knowledge of what he must put into his 
stories to make them salable. Meanwhile, 


the supply of ’scripts remains the same that 


it has been for years—about one-half of 
one per cent. of these stories submitted is 
available for use. 


from the average magazine story or stage 
play. It requires a plot of a certain 
structural type; a plot that is built on a 
particular plan; a story modeled for the 
screen—written to fit pictures as a method 
of expression. 

A magazine story may be almost without 
plot and yet be interesting; a stage play 
may hold us enthralled without great com- 
plication of structure. In each instance, 
our attention is held by something which 
takes the place of real plot. It is held by 
the author’s method in his work—in the 
story, perhaps, by the perfect characteriza- 
tion, the vivid description; in the stage 
play, by the brilliant or witty dialogue. 
Both are examples of superior craftsman- 
ship on the part of the author; but in 
pictures, the author’s sty/e—his method of 
expression, his selection of words—is lost. 
It never reaches the public. His best build- 
ing of characters is worthless without inter- 
esting plot complication ; the charm of his 
diction cannot be appreciated on the 
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screen; action must speak for words. 

The prime requirement in a story for 
screen production is a plot which in itself 
arouses interest—one which holds atten- 
tion, regardless of the personalities of its 
characters. 

Of course, to make the story seem 
natural we must draw our characters care- 
fully; must make them seem like real 
persons. Their actions must be logical. We 
must govern them by reasonable motives ; 
but we cannot depend upon characterization 
alone. We must have something behind 
the people in our story—a well-defined 
plot which the audience can understand 
and appreciate. 

Above all, we must have before us con- 
stantly the development of the dramatic. 


decide what we would do under the same 
circumstances—which of the two courses 
we would take, or what we would do to get 
ourselves out of trouble and _ escape 
disaster. 

In Hector Turnbull’s masterly photo- 
play, ‘““The Cheat,” there are a number of 
well-defined dramatic situations, which 
serve as excellent concrete examples. 

In “The Cheat” the wife is a society 
butterfly, who numbers a wealthy and un- 
scrupulous Japanese amongst her friends. 
She is the treasurer of a Red Cross organi- 
zation, and has $10,000 of its money in 
her care. Her husband is engineering a 
big business deal; he cannot spare money 
to grant her whims. The Japanese offers 
her a loan, hoping to entangle her for his 





Dramatic situation is the own purposes, but she re- 
vital part of every true fuses. A friend gives her a 
picture story. Te prime requirement tip on the stock market, and 


Sometimes it is difficult for 
,a beginner to recognize the 


dramatic—to know what 
constitutes dramatic situa- 
tion. 


We might define it as a 
situation which interests us, 
vitally, in the immediate out- 
come of events—when we 
are On pins and needles as to 


behind the 





in a story for screen 
production is a plot which 
in itself arouses interest— 
one which holds attention, 
regardless of the person- 
alities of its characters. 
We must have something 
ople in our 
story—a well defined plot 
which the audience can 
understand and appreciate. 


on the assurance of big re- 
turns in a few days she 
places the Red Cross money 
with him for investment. 

At this point in the story 
the first dramatic situation 
begins. We know that the 
Japanese is waiting to entrap 
the wife; we are well aware 








what is going to happen 
next, and are held tense, almost breathless. 

For example, a dramatic situation arises 
when a character in whom we are inter- 
ested is walking blindly into danger—dan- 
ger which is well known to us, but unseen 
by the character; the kind of situation 
which makes us want to lean forward in 
our seats and warn the person on the 
screen. 

We have a dramatic situation when an 
“interest character” is “between the Devil 
and the deep sea”—when he must decide 
between two courses, either of which seems 
certain to plunge him into misfortune; or 
when he is hopelessly involved in trouble, 
with actual disaster impending and only 
a step ahead. 

In the first example, we are interested 
because we can see what should be done 
to avoid trouble—because we are filled 
with the desire to put the screen-person on 
the right track. In the last two our inter- 
est comes from the f¥ct that we are baffled 
with the character. Unconsciously, we put 
ourselves in the character’s place ; we must 


that the stock market is a 
dangerous thing to fool with 
—especially with other people’s money. 
We have the desire to warn the foolish 
wife—to “spank” her if necessary, to make 
her sensible. Not only do we fear that she 
may lose the Red Cross money, with conse- 
quent disgrace, but we are afraid that its 
loss may place her in the power of the 
Japanese. - We are intensely interested in 
what is going to happen. 

As it develops in the play, the money 
is lost and the wife is distracted. She 
seems hopelessly involved in trouble. When 
the Red Cross writes for the money, disas- 
ter seems only a step ahead. 

Then, the Japanese learns of her diffi- 
culty, and suavely offers to lend her the 
money—she can pay it back as soon as her 
husband’s deal is through. He protests the 
strongest friendship, and she believes him— 
but the audience knows that this is all part 
of his plot; and again there is the desire 
to warn the wife. 

Almost as scon as the foolish woman has 
accepted the loan and made good the 
money, her husband gives her a large check 




















as a reward for her supposed patience in 
waiting for his success. She hurries to the 
home of the Japanese to repay him. 

Alone with the Oriental, she soon sees 
his real purpose. The Japanese declares 
that she is his—that he has bought her; he 
refuses to allow her to buy herself back. 
The things that are his, he marks as his 
own—and so, while she struggles futilly, he 
brands her shoulder with his mark of pos- 
session—the Japanese Chrysanthemum and 
his name. But on the table there is a 
revolver, and while the Oriental holds the 
wife to him, she shoots him. Then she 
escapes. 

A .moment later the husband enters, 
searching for the wife. He finds the Jap- 
anese unconscious, grasping a piece of the 
woman’s cape ; and he knows 
that his wife is guilty! 
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judge’s bench, bares her branded shoulder, 
and cries out her confession. 

The seared scar of the hot iron on her 
flesh makes her act justifiable in the eyes 
of the law. 

It is such stories as this which make 
perfect photoplays. 

As produced, ‘The Cheat” is a masterly 
film in every way; but even if it had been 
acted poorly —directedly carelessly — it 
would have held attention. Shorn of all 
detail, the plot itself is interesting; it has 
a wealth of dramatic situation. 

Analyzed specifically, dramatic situation 
proves to be a circumstance which may be 
told in a few words, yet which will arouse 
interest. 

A “gentleman burglar’ finds himself 

robbing the home of his 





The police rush in just as 
the Japanese opens his eyes, 
and the husband is arrested 
on a charge of attempted 
murder. He must make his | every 
decision ; will he protest his 
innocence with the arrest of 
his wife as an almost certain 
consequence?—or will he 
choose the only alternative, 


dramatic. 





bove all, we must have 
before, us constantly 
the development of the 


tion is the vital part of 
true picture story. 
We might define it as a sit- 
uation which interests us, 
vitally, in the immediate 
outcome of events—when 
we are on pins and needles 
as to what’s to happen next. 


sweetheart, who thinks him 
honest. 

A man, introduced to his 
friend’s wife, discovers that 
she is his former mistress. 

A woman with a doubtful 
past marries and promises 
her fortune to her husband 
for an important business 
deal. One of her former 
associates appears and de- 


matic situa- 








admitting that he shot the 
Japanese? He chooses to 
protect his wife, and is brought to trial. 

The Japanese, not mortally wounded, 
keeps the truth secret—with the husband in 
prison, he can easily make the woman his. 

At this point in the story Hector Turn- 
bull, by the perfect mechanics of his plot 
construction, has brought about the tensest 
kind of dramatic situation. The necessity 
for decision has now shifted to the wife. 
She must determine whether she will save 
herself by allowing her husband to be con- 
victed, or save him by a confession. 

Here, the character of the wife, as built 
up in the picture, plays an important part. 
From her selfish and irresponsible nature 
we have every reason to believe she will 
think only of herself ; and we are alarmed 
at the husband’s danger. We have the 
desire to ‘tell on the wife” ourselves—to 
save the husband in spite of himself. But 
we'd like to save the wife, too, if we 
could. 

Then the woman decides. In _ the 
crowded courtroom, as the jury pronounces 
her husband guilty, she rushes to the 


mands money on pain of 
exposure to her husband. 
What will she do? If she pay the black- 
mail she will have to explain to her hus- 
band; if she refuse, she will be exposed 
by the blackmailer. 

Father and son are fighting in opposing 
armies. ‘The son is captured as a spy and 
brought before the father for trial. Will 
the father’s love be stronger than his sense 
of duty? 

These all are situations in which there 
is a strong dramatic element. 

There is a tendency on the part,of every 
beginner to confuse Dramatic Situation 
with what is only spectacular action. 

For example: A _ building is on fire. 
One of the characters in the play is trapped 
in an upper story. Another character goes 


‘to his rescue, at great risk to himself, and 


succeeds in saving him. 

This is action; it is spectacular; it will 
have a measure of interest—but there is 
nothing dramatic in it. There is no deci- 
sion to be made—no danger which the 
rescuer cannot see and understand. Noth- 
ing is involved save the actual physical 
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danger to the characters, and hence the psy- 
chological element does not enter in. 

If, however, when the rescuer reaches 
the person in danger he finds. that the man 
is his bitterest enemy, the dramatic element 
enters strongly. What will be the out- 
come? Will the rescuer leave the other to 
his death, or will he save him, in spite of 
the relations between them? 

Again, suppose the rescuer finds the per- 
son in danger to be the woman he loves— 
the woman for whom he has sought vainly 
for years. His search is ended, but he finds 


her under circumstances which make it seem 
that neither can escape death. 

In both of these situations there is inter- 
est in addition to the simple question of 
whether the characters will escape; there 
is something behind the mere spectacular 
action—something which raises it above the 
ordinary events of life. Dramatic situation 
is present. 

Analyze your plot for dramatic situa- 
tion ; it is the basis of every successful pic- 
ture play. If it is absent, your story will 
not sell. 





has ever been put into type. 
less psychic, or like a gift of tongues. 
often builds his 
TION, or IDEA, at all. 


a thing should be thus, or so, he tells 
crete illustration. His article in the 





Mr. Chandlee has written for November PHOTOPLAY what seems to us the 
simplest, sanest and most logical exposition of plot getting and plot mechanics which 
Plot in its final analysis is 
it would be best to say that the germ of every 
Mr. Chandlee recognizes this, but he also 
shows, in the most convincing manner, that the expert dramatist, by arduous labor, 

greatest successes from tiny seeds of thought so small that the 
novice in playmaking wouldn’t recognize them as the precious essence of INSPIRA- 
Mr. Chandlee as*a lecturer upon 
delightful faculty of never trusting to abstract statements. 


ou exactly why—and then gives you a con- 
ovember number of this magazine is so full 
of precious, plainly-told information that it will be of great value to every photo- 
‘Pccssoin no matter what his experience. 


NSPIRATION. Perhaps 
lot is IDEA—it sounds a little 


hotoplaywriting has a 
hen he tells you that 








Wanted: An Inspiration 


I never wrote a movie play, although some folks may doubt it; 

But still I will be frank, and say I have thought some about it. 

I’ve thought some day I’d write a play, and thrill the bloomin’ nation, 
From Bangor, Maine, to ’Frisco Bay—if I get an Inspiration. 


An Inspiration! 


There’s the rub! 


I wonder how you nab it? 


I’ve wooed the amber by the tub, and tried the cocaine habit; 
But it’s a blamed elusive thing, as skittish as a rabbit, 
And straightway puts. itself to wing whenever I would grab it. 


One time I jerked my pencil out, and grabbed a ream of paper ; 

I blew huge clouds of smoke about, and cut an awful caper. 

I thought I had it by the ear, and set myself to labor, 

But it was gone—now ain’t that queer?—the words froze on my Faber. 


I never wrote a movie play, the reason I have stated ; 
Although I know I will some day if I get inspirated. 


And Inspiration—darn the thing! 


I’ve got a ton of paper 


And all the needed other truck, 
But yet, it seems that I am stuck 
Right here, unless I have the luck 
To soar aloft-on fluted wings, or—or find an inspirator. 


— Harry Clifton Hosick. 
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THE CONTINUED PLAINT OF A MOV- 
ING PICTURE PROPERTY MAN—HE 
PUTS ONE OVER ON THE NOVELIST 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


IX 


WAS a-tellin you about dis 

funny writin guy, Timothy 

W. He had dis wild desire 
to go to Bear Walley on location, an I was 
sent along as his chaperoney ; I should have 
been his nurse. 

De train didn’t leave till about nine de 
next mornin, but I got down dere about 
seven to help load de baggage car an dere 
was Timothy W. all dolled up an ready 
to go. 

Say,—he looked like one of dese Swiss 
bell ringers dat scampers up an down de 
Alaps. He had on knickerbockers, a funny 
coat, a dinkey cap wid a fedder in it, an 
over one shoulder he had hung a spyglass 
an over de udder a camera. On his back 
he had one of dese knapsacks. Put a gun 
in his hand an he could have invaded Mex- 
ico on a minute’s notice. He didn’t need 
no gun—de cholos seein him would have 
laughed dereselves to death, dereby givin 
us more ammunition to sell to de Allies. 






By an by de nut director sees Timothy W. an gets 
all sore an excited tinkin dat some comedy company 


was comin along to steal his locations. 


Drawings by 
E. W. GALE, Jr. 


By an by de nut director sees 
Timothy W. an gets all sore an 
excited tinkin dat some comedy 
company was comin along to steal his loca- 
tions. He calms down somewhat when I 
tell him dat Timothy W. is only a harmless 
book writer an wouldn’t hurt nobody. In 
de meantime Timothy is takin notes in his 
little book of everything dat goes into de 
baggage car. You would have tought he 
was a shippin clerk. 

By an by he clumb onto de train an right 
away started minglin wid de talent. Say— 
he was about as welcome as de poison ivy 
till dey found out dat he was a novelist an 
den he nearly got killed in de rush. You 
would have tought dat he was a dramatic 


ne 


— 
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for his immoral work 
would get away from him 
an he was busier dan a 


one-legged chorus girl 
trying to crack her heels 
togedder. 


It was some jaunt be- 
fore we gets to Pine 
Lodge where we is to 
make our headquarters an 

















It would a done your heart good to get a flash of de ingenue, wid her 
little eyelashes flutterin, lookin him square in de map, tellin him how 
she set up nights revelin in his books. 


cricket. It woulda done your heart good 
to get a flash of de ingenue, wid her little 
eyelashes flutterin, lookin him square in de 
map, tellin how she sat up nights revelin 
in his books when she didn’t know whether 
he wrote de almanack, or “One Tousand 
and One Ways to Mix Drinks.” An he 
just ate it up! Like cream puffs. How 
anyone could look at Timothy W. in dose 
funny clothes widout registerin amusement, 
had me beat. 

De leadin man was just promisin him a 
autographed photograph for his very own 
when de train drew into San Berdoo. 

When dey got into de automobiles to 
ride up to Bear Valley all of de troupers 
tried to climb in wid Timothy W. an dere 
was darn near a riot. By and by we got 
dem all in de boats an up we goes. De 
guy dat laid out dat road must have been a 
contortionist or figured it would only be 
used by snakes. It was de crookedest ting 
I ever seen, an straight up. Dere was never 
no argument dat we wasn’t goin up hill. 

Some guy dat tought dat I musta moi- 
dered his mudder or done something else 
terrible an wants to get even, slips me into 
de seat alongside of Timothy W. Timothy 
W. was a’makin notes like mad all de time 
we was a’scamperin along. When he wasn’t 
writin, he was doin’ de Christopher Colum- 
bus stuff wid de spyglass, an murmurin— 
“How interestin.” 

Everybody was having a beautiful time 
but Timothy W. He was afraid some data 





I gets chucked in de same 
cabin wid Timothy W. 
He may be a novelist now, 
but when he sits down to 
de scoffins, his real trade 
comes out. He was a 
table finisher. Honest— 
he ate more dan all de 
extras put togedder, an 
you know how a extra can 
eat. 

After we gets troo Tim- 
othy. W. says, “Well, I got to go an pour 
over me notes.” 

“What are you going to pour over dem,” 
I says, “have you got sumpin on de hip?” 
I says, “cause if you are goin to do any 
pourin,” I says, “I can stand about four 
fingers in de bottom of a wash tub,” I 
says. 

“No,” he says, “I got to read dem over 
to see if dey are right.” 

I bows meself out an goes over to see 
if de actors will let me in dere poker 
games. 

I always love to sit in a actors’ poker 
game, specially if dere is a lot of looker- 
ons. De gay young bloods try to show 
dere true reckless spirit an bet regardless, 
an if you play close to your chest an don’t 
let no one put dere foot on your chair, 
you can nick dem every time an show a 
profit on de night. I learned poker in 
de good old school where it wasn’t con- 
sidered no disgrace to lay down two pair 
when you got bumped by a one-card draw 
when de fireworks begins. 

Tings break good an when we cash in 
along about midnight, I have done real 
well an outside of having to laugh at some 
of de talents’ bum comedy, it hadn’t cost 
me a cent. I rambles back over to me 











cabin—you know we all has cabins flocked 
in about a big dinin room buildin, instead 
of having rooms like in a regular hotel,— 
an dere is Timothy W. pourin over his 
He’d poured enough over dem to 


notes, 


























droun dem. I was sleepy, so all I had to 
do, after I got in bed, was to tell him how 
de lights attracted de catamounts down 
from de hills an he undresses in de dark. 

Up wid de dawn was Timothy W. At 
de foist peep of day Timothy commenced 
peeping too, an it took a lot of langwich 
on my part to get him outside so I could 
grab off me beauty sleep. Den I got to 
worrying dat de talent would eat up all 
de breakfast before I got to it, so I didn’t 
get no’rest at aH. I was more wore out 
dan usual when I finally gets up. 

Gee! but we had a swell breakfast! 
I got in early an et nearly all I wanted 
before de rest of de gang showed up. 
Den de waitresses was so busy, I walks out} 
an comes back in again wid de crowd but 
I couldn’t eat so much de second time. 
I gets away wid seven cups of cawfee be- 
fore de waitresses call de proprietor’s 
attention to me. 

Den we all goes out to de location at de 
edge of de lake. Timothy W., gay as a 
nightengale, makin notes, trippin over roots 
and bumpin his head against de tree 
branches. 

In de pitcher dere is a guy supposed to 
be on de lake in a canoe an de heavy 
shoots de canoe wid a gun from de shore 
an just as de hero is supposed to sink, up 
dashes de herowine in anudder canoe an 
rescues him from de wet, an clasped in 
her strong arms, he sobs out de story of 
his love, dey clinch, and like as not de 
canoe turns over. 

Dere is a lot of beach 
stuff before we shoot de 
lake stuff, and I have to 
rope Timothy W. to keep 
him from gettin in front 
of de camera. All de time 
he was gettin in de way 
afraid some little note 
would get away from him. 
Finally I has to lead him 
away an stake him out in 
a pasture all by hisself. 

I tells him about shoot- 
in de canoe, an he says, 
“How interestin.” 

“What happens,” says 
Timothy W., “if he hits 
de fellah in de canoe, in- 
stead of de canoe?” 

“Oh, in dat case,” I says, 
“we have to get a new 
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actor an de guy wat does de shootin,” I 
says, “has to re-load his gun. But he 
better ‘not miss de canoe more dan twice,” 
I says, “cause while we is long ‘on actors 
we is short on catridges, an I didn’t weigh 
meself down wid enough amunition to 
bombard Verdun. De script only calls 
for one shot,” I says, “but I brought a 
extra shot along in case of a re-take, but 
if we want any more, I got to go back 
to de studio an get dem. I brought two 
on me own responsibility—nobody never 
told me to bring no more, and if dey 
waste dem,” I says, “I’ll lay it onto de 
assistant director. I got enough respon- 
sibilities, what wid havin to keep de beer 
cool, not to have to look after a lot of 
amunition. If dey was goin to do a lot 
of shootin, dey should have brought de 
dinamite man along,” I says. “He’s paid 
to handle explosives.” 

“How interestin,” says Timothy W. 

“If dey is goin to kill anybody,” I says, 
“T hope dey do it out on de lake, cause 
dis ground is too full of rocks to dig holes 
in, an out dere, it’s just gurgle, gurgle, 
an all is still.” 

“Say! Timothy W.,” I says, “dere is a 


Right away 
de altitude 
begins to 
affect Timo- 
thy W. an he 
had to go 
right back to 
camp. 
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chance for you to get in a scene an get 
all cluttered up wid local color,” I says. 
“You double for de guy in de boat, an I 
will do de shootin,” I says. “I never shot 
a gun in my life,” I says, “but I’ve seen 
how it’s done,” I says. “An den,” I says, 
“if you are still conscious when you comes 
up,” I says, “dere is a fine chance for you 
to do a clinch wid de leadin lady,” I 
says. “An’ to hear her tell it,” I says, 
“dere is a lot of guys dat would risk more 
dan dat,” I says, “‘to get a chance to kiss 
her ruby lips.” I would do it:in’a min- 
ute,” I says, “but she’s not my type,” I 
says, ‘‘an besides, I got a wife in Chicago 
I haven’t seen in eight years,” I says, ‘an 
she wouldn’t like it if she tought I was 
de least bit forward. I'll go and fix it 
up,” I says. 

I goes over to de nut director an gives 
him a long song an dance, and finally he 
says it will be a good stunt to kid de 
novelist, so he tells me to bring him over. 

“All de guys are afraid to go out in de 
boat an be shot at,” I tells Timothy W., 
“because de heavy has got Saint Vituses 
dance,” I says. “Now is your time to 
show dem up.’ You are as safe out dere 


as you would be in de trenches,” I says, 
“an Ill stay here on de shore an hold 
your note book,—an,” I says, “I’ll send it 
home to your folks if anything happens. 
You don’t even need to leave me de 
stamped envelope,” I says, “I like you, 
Timothy W., an I’ll send it to dem at me 
own expense, if you don’t come back.” 

Gee! ‘Timothy W. gets all het up an 
excited. You never see a man carry on 
the way he does. He even forgot to say 
“How interestin.” - ; 

We was all havin a fine time kiddin 
him along and he was a’takin it straight. 
One of de extras even showed him de size 
of de catridge, an dat it wouldn’t make 
a big hole even if it did hit him. Right 
away de altitude begins to affect Timothy 
W. an he had to go right back to camp— 
an he did. We was all sorry to see him 
go, but he went staggerin off as if he was 
liable to be overcome any moment. Den 
we went ahead wid de scenes widout bein 
annoyed. When I gets back, dere is Tim- 
othy W. in bed all curled up. De next 
day— 

Yessir, dem bottles was right dere— 
someone musta tooken dem. ’Scuse me. 





The Stainless Screen 
By ARTHUR TURNBULL 


HER sins, she knew, were unpardonable ; 
So she resolved to ride out of the world 


On a train of acid. 


To steady herself for the journey 
She wandered into a picture show: 
She laughed at herself, soundlessly, 
Since the story was a cheap one 
With a lot of murders and dull lust. 
How like my heart, she thought, 


Is this filthy screen, 


Clotted with shadows of blood, 
Sticky with ghosts of guilty kisses! 
Suddenly the booth artilleryman fired a 


blinding light 


Washing the screen snow-white! 

Then a baby came into it, 

The morning sun making it blink 

As it toddled through a field of flowers. 
‘The woman went out crying, not unhappily. 
The acid she threw in the gutter. 























A Scene from 
Lois Weber’s 
Play, ‘‘Saving 
the Family 

Name.’’ 
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WOM A 
FTER a month devoted to 200 
accounts of the same murder, 300 


ways of bisecting the eternal tri- 

angle, 400 styles of perfectly inno- 
cent girl among perfectly awful men, and 
at least 1,000 still pictures of the same 
sappy ending, I beg to call your attention 
to a real drama written by J. G. Hawks, 
executed in the Ince photo-factory, directed 
by Charles Giblyn, and entitled ‘Honor 
Thy Name.” 

Plays such as this, occasional though 
they are, make the film an art record, and 
film acting the peer of any emotional per- 
formance. 

‘““Buck’” Castleton, Southern and a Colo- 
nel, sends his boy Rodney up to a New 
York school. Colonel Castleton is ap- 
proaching patriarchal years, but he has been 
aeman first, last and all the time, and he 
gives the lad a man’s advice about life, 
duty and pleasure in a speech which is posi- 
tive literature in its simplicity and force. 
Cutting back—in days just following the 
Civil War, “Buck” enjoyed the smiles of 
Rosita, prima-donna of the French opera at 
New Orleans, and forsook this sweet sun- 
shine only upon discovering her quondam 
affection for another man. Rodney in New 
York wilts beneath the eyes of one to whom 
love is more profession than passion, and 
his father comes to save him. He attempts 


to do this by completely disillusionizing 
him. 


The elder Castleton shows, conclu- 
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sively, that the mercantile little creature 
tumbles always for tM John with the most 
gilt; and he learns that she is a daughter 
of no other than Rosita, who, in later years, 
contracted a marriage of some sort. For 
the time being, Rodney is saved. Here 
would end your ordinary photoplay; here 
the third speed of this drama begins. 
Where is the boy who’ll take his father’s 
word, or even his father’s proof, against his 
girl’s tears? He’s as infrequent as octopi 
in Hudson Bay. Rodney is no exception. 
When Viola has had one good cry all over 
his vest, father’s fine structure of real evi- 
dence is blown higher than a trench mine. 
In goes the champagne, on go the nup- 
tial handcuffs. Rosita, a fat old spider, 
crawls horribly down her web, and orders 
the now-chilled Rodney to take her pretty 
brat—his wife—to the ancestral Belle 
Meade. ‘They go, and the fine old father, 
unable to budge the girl with offers of 
money, sets the ‘boy free by driving his best 
black span, and himself, and the red- lipped 
little incubus, over a cliff. 

Ibsen had but one scheme of play-con- 
struction: going from a cause to its logical, 
inescapable effect. ‘This is the first photo- 
play I ever saw which is absolutely Ibsen- 
esque, and at every moment logical as a 
sunset. ‘‘Buck’’ Castleton’s liaison with 
Rosita in New Orleans strikes a deep note 
in the bass clef whose soprano arpeggios 
die away in the death-cries of Rosita’s 
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SUCCESS. 


COAL OM SOLOW 9000, 


sadly ill-born off-spring in Virginia. 
This is the best screen work I have ever 
seen Frank Keenan do. He has all the 
power he had in ““The Coward,” plus ease, 
repose and naturalness he lacked in that 
play. In the midst of his strength are 
innumerable touches of tenderness, and 
toward the end, the ironic shadow of the 
inevitable. I know of no juvenile who 
could put simple, boyish honesty and help- 
lessness around Rodney as Charlie Ray 
does. Louise Glaum, scarlet canker of the 
West, is purplishly perfect as Viola, and 
there are a number of: minor parts, all 
feelingly contrived. Brunton’s settings 
have the air and are in the manner. Me- 
chanically, there is a new sliding cut-back 
which is a sensation. Hail Author Hawks 
and Director Giblyn, for theirs is man’s- 
size work. What next from these boys? 


vampire to van- 
guard with 
complete 


HAD to throw mv 

jack-stones to decide 
which piece to write up 
first—‘Honor Thy 
Name,” or “The Half- 
Breed.” As you _ see, 
the jacks fell for the 
former; and _ through 
sheer gambler’s luck we 
will now discuss the 
Fine Arts tableaux in 
which Douglas  Fair- 
banks revels. The story 
is a Bret Harte extrac- 
tion, and deals with the 


Carquinez woods ad- 
ventures of one L’Eau 
Dormante (Fairbanks), 


orphaned child of a 
renegade white man and 
an Indian woman. 

If a Frenchman were 
describing this play he 
would, speaking with his 
right hand, both shoulders and 
his lips, say that it was “up!” 





ox on from the first scene. Up, capital —— 
“Under Two quotes and exclamation point, word- 
Flags.’’ She pictures its general style and atmos- 
makes the phere. Up, above the ordinary level 
transition from 7 


of mere narrative. Up, above ordi- 
nary pictorial beauty. Up, in sheer 
daring of caption and situation. Up, 
in the way it gets you. Up, in the 
beauty of its women and the wild 
loveliness of innumerable locations. Allan 
Dwan staged this forest symphony, and 
every scene manifests laconic grace com- 
bined with force. 

Fairbanks plays, as usual, with a passion 
for work as good-natured as furious. Alma 
Ruebens as the half-Spanish Teresa is now 
and again poignantly beautiful. Jewel 
Carmen, light, fickle, hauntingly pretty, is 
the ideal embodiment of Nellie, a pretty, 
shallow girl. Winslow Wynn, a character 
of the period so typical that he could not 
escape Bret Harte’s remarkable eye for 
local color, is exceptionally well acted by 
Frank Brownlee. In scene and _photo- 
graphic mechanics “The Half-Breed” is 
more than flawless; it is creative. And it 
gives Fairbanks a serious chance. 


The captions flash like rapiers. Whoever 


assembled these sets of words had his type- 
writer eating right out of his hand. 




















OIS WEBER, the unconventional, rivals 

all her past performances in an odd 
drama-comedy called “Savirig the Family 
Name.” The device starts black with 
death, and finishes in a tempest of loving 
laughter. Briefly: a stage girl without sin 
is loved by a rich “nl with good intentions. 
He means marriage, but at one of the most 
ghastly and decrepit family councils you 
ever dreamed of seeing his weaker mind is 
won by senile assault ; he agrees to save the 
family name by not compleiing his allegi- 
ance with this dreadful theatrical person. 
Then he goes upstairs, and out of his misery 
by the well-known Lead ‘and Powder Route. 
The girl, of course, is quite cut up and 
doesn’t know whether to live or die. When 
the manager of her show vulgarlv proposes 
to mention her and the catastrophe in his 
advertising she thinks she ought to die— 
and decides to live when she gets a mailed 
curse from the dead boy’s mother. She 
goes on, and stays in, and wins a lot of 
notoriety. Eventually another rich young 
man falls in love with her, and she falls in 
love with him, a bit less furiously than she 
loved before. Number two happens to 
have a determined male relative who wishes 
no entry of his family into the suicide club, 
and much less a mesalliance. His way will 
be to kidnap the designing cutie on his 
private yacht, via the time-honored false 
message. The love-forgery works success- 
fully, and the misunderstood maiden is 
locked in a stateroom until an island is 
reached. The plot is to give her current 
or series victim time to 
cool his heart, and to 
suspect her of infidelity. 
At this juncture nature 
begins to work, and, as 
inevitably as grass grow- 
ing after a spring rain, 
the kidnapper falls in 
love with the kidnapped, 
and the end of the play 
shows the hunter bagged 
by the game, and a good 
time being had by all. 

The w vorth of this 
piece, as of almost every 
Weber play, lies in its 
many human touches, in 
its naturalness of devel- 
opment, and the lifelike- 
ness of its characteriza- 
tions. 
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Miss Weber’s plastic and pretty living 
statue, Mary MacLaren, is convincing 
the girl, and there is a very good support- 
ing cast. The value of slender, round- 
faced MacLaren is her perfect pliance be- 
neath Weber’s artful modelling. 


MONG the Lasky-Famous Players per- 

formances of the month I am divided 
in favor between “The Woman in the 
Case,” a Pauline Frederick drama, and 
“The Dream Girl,” which Mae Murray 
did for Lasky. Not as a matter of strength 
or importance. Dear me, no! I mean, in 
charm. 

“The Woman in the Case’ is Clyde 
Fitch’s play, rather startlingly (and a bit 
incongruously?) brought up to date and 
the present war, and creditably presented 
in all ways by The Famous Players. Here 
we have the old story of a nice woman 
fighting by almost every means for her 
husband’s life. Mossy as the subject is, 
Fitch’s unique touches, a clever adaptation, 
and the power and beauty of Frederick 
give it vivid life. Miss Frederick is not 
able to play the innumerable pretty parts 
which offer themselves on every hand for 
our reigning ingenues, and it is therefore 
a matter of congratulation to see her in 
genuine drama, where her strength, her 
loveliness and her fine spirit of character- 
ized emotion have room for sway. No more 
potent personality has ever come to the 


screen than Pauline Frederick. Here’s 
hoping that her real parts continue. 
Douglas Fairbanks 


and Jewel Carmen 


in 
“The Halfbreed.’’ 
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A Scene from 
“The Devil at 
His Elbow.’”’ 


As to the mischievous Murray—sensuous, 


luxurious child: “The Dream Girl’ is 
practically the first soundless operetta to 
really exploit Aer. ‘The other pieces in 
which she has been cast, excepting “To 
Have and to Hold,” have visioned a stiff 
little creature as far from Mae Murray as 
Cairo, Ill., is from Cairo, Egypt. Not 
that the dainty Mae is by rights cast in rags 
and flung into ash-barrels; but in this play 
is all the charm of her, that grace of line 
and movement which made her an illus- 
trious metropolitan dancer, and an inde- 
finable, _maidenly voluptuousness which 
seems the essential spirit of her best photo- 
graphs. -And to whom has the still camera 
been more kind? ‘Theodore Roberts’ Jim 
Dugan is an oily, negatively comic scoun- 
drel worthy a place in the works of an 
American Dickens—if we had a Dickens. 
With what infinite hauteur does he brandish 
his highly individual decoration, a_beer- 
opener slung monocle-fashion around his 
neck upon a piece of twine! James Neill 
supplies a fine cameo of character as 
Benjamin Merton, and Charles West is 
sufficient as English Hal. Behold, ye vil- 
lage queens who lie abed munching choco- 
lates and envying the movie princess, glori- 
ous Mae in the garbage container, and the 
scuttle of ashes and dirt dumped uncere- 
moniously on her soft hair! This is our 


high tragedy in beautvy’s disasters. 
“Hulda from Holland,” which brings 






Mary Pickford back to us 
on a set of wooden shoon, 
is notable for the sweet- 
ness and simplicity of its 
story rather than for any 
strength of plot or char- 
acterization. It is a key- 
board of laughter alter- 
nating with pathos, of 
tenderness against 
strength, upon which the 
warm-hearted Pickford 
plays with a _ virtuoso’s 
sureness and effect. Nor 
is Miss Pickford a model 
of sedateness ; in the scene 
in which she falls through 
a skylight to her sweet- 
heart’s bed she is posi- 
tively Sennettesque, and 
the laughs rise in sheaves 
of shouts. 

“Common _ Ground,” 
with which Lasky projects Marie Doro 
upon current screens, is the story of a waif 
who made good for the man who was kind 
to her. And in the end, of course, she 
marries him. The big, human note of this 
story was the insistent humanity of the 
girls who framed the judge of the night 
court. The one thing lifting the play 
above the commonplace was the treatment 
of their repentance, their sullen, half- 
frightened, highly realistic determination 
to make good and undo their own lies. 
Once more Roberts is to the fore—this time 
as the bland, superficially elegant ‘man 
higher up.” How different a character 
from poor, funny Jim Dugan! How fine 
an actor is this man! Miss Doro’s work is 
intelligent throughout, at times very sym- 
pathetic, never distinctive. 

“Under Cover,” made by The Famous 
Players, is the celluloid version of Roi 
Megrue’s play of the Customs Secret Serv- 
ice. The snapper of this piece is in its 
tail: tip the tag, and your whole story is a 
plate of melted ice-cream; paint the mys- 
tery too thickly, and nobody gets vou, 
going in or coming out. Considering these 
difficulties, the picturization was very deftly 
handled, in direction, and it makes its 
points in the silences as surely as it did in 
words. Hazel Dawn is optically perfect, 
at least in the leading assignment ; but why 
the air of flip, sneery smartness which 
Owen Moore believes fits him like a frock 








coat at an afternoon party? Owen, observe 
your wife and realize that greatness lies in 
naturalness. 


“PY AVY CROCKETT” has thrilled all 

sorts of boys, from the lad who sat 
on the floor and read the story by the flicker 
of pine knots, to Mrs. Western Union’s son, 
humped over a dog’s-eared volume while 
burrowing through upper Manhattan in a 
Bronx express. ‘‘Davy Crockett,” via the 
smile and biceps of Dustin Farnum and 
the appliances of the Morosco company, 
keeps up the good work of amusement and 
muscle-tingling. 


“tr TNDER Two Flags” was an _ espe- 

cially fortunate selection as the flight 
of steps down which Theda Bara should 
walk from her heights of deviltry to the 
sympathetic level of real if not ordinary 
human beings. Miss Bara makes the transi- 
tion from vampire to vanguard with com- 
plete success. No more of the snake in the 
parlor, the scorpion among the roses, the 
tarantula in the bananas. Instead, we have 
with us today—if the politicians will par- 
don me for thus stealing the chief ora- 
torical two-by-four of both platforms—a 
being shy, birdlike in movement, somewhat 
childish in appeal, rather tigrishly merry, 
sincere in her sorrows and believable in 
her manifestations of affection. The last, 
to me, was the chief proof 
of Bara’s successful trans- 
migration. I beheld the 
Ouida story in the midst 
of an audience who knew 
Bara only as hell’s hired 
girl, yet her timid love- 
making, her shallow little 
sorrows and her ultimate 
sacrifice carried as much 
conviction as though per- 


formed by Marguerite 
Clark. I don’t know of 
any one among the film 


women who would have 
done better with the role. 
Stuart Holmes was a mag- 
nificent Chateauroye, and 
the thrilling sabre debate 
waged with Herbert 
Heyes, as Bertie Cecil, 


was the only real study in 
schlager I’ve ever seen on 
Bara, all her 


the screen. 
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life a languid leopard, is here as strenuous 
a horsewoman as Anna Isittle. You'll like 
the film despite some ridiculous incon- 
gruities of scene—such as a forest in the 
desert, or Bara’s immediate and spirited 
return to camp on the jaded horse which 
has already carried her multitudinous 
leagues. 

The young person whom William the 
Fox elects to call “June Caprice” is cap- 
tivatingly pretty, and acts out artlessly in 
a shadowlet entitled ‘Caprice of the Moun- 
tains.” She is by no means suited to emo- 
tional performances, but is a winning child. 

During at least two reels and a half of 
“The Beast” I sat very straight in my seat, 
believing that at last we had a cave man 
story in which the cave man would carry 
his kick right with him into frock coat and 
silk hat. This, too, in spite of a derisive 
snort from my neighbor at my intense 
interest in the close-up of George Walsh 
doing a cigarette as a solo for right hand; 
I love the sciences, and I see no reason 
why our photoplays should not encourage 
them. Anyway—‘‘The Beast” is the old 
story of the lion tamed and shorn by love, 
to say nothing of being caged in a boiled 
shirt. It started out in grand power on a 
wet desert and coughed its life away among 
the teacups. Walsh is there as far as the 
scenario permits, and Anna Luther is a 
quite admirable specimen of female girl. 





Anita Stewart, in ‘‘ The Daring of Diana.’’ 
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Mary Pickford, 
in ‘‘Hulda From 
Holland.’’ 


Would that a scenario fitting the peculiar 
needs of William Farnum would roll down 
New York’s Forty-sixth street to his pad- 
rone’s door! ‘‘The Man from Bitter Root” 
will doubtless please a great many people, 
yet it was not only perfunctory but wa- 
tered; properly compressed, this story 
would not fill two reels. 


ETURNING to Triangle’s transpar- 

encies, we find, on the Fine Arts side, 
a real Ibsen play, “Pillars of Society.” 
This picture makes little impression. It 
is much more than a year old—wWal- 
thall is its leading man—and is full of 
old-fashioned frocks and _ old-fashioned 
methods. The air reeks with plot. The 
development of character, and cause and 
effect, were Ibsen’s fortes, never mere 
mechanical design. Strangely, ‘‘Honor 
Thy Name,” on the same program, exploits 
the Ibsen notion exactly, while Ibsen’s own 
play, run through the developing tank, 
comes out a fleshless skeleton. 

“The Little School-Ma’am” is a tame 
story, indeed ; ““The Marriage of Molly-O,” 
a pleasantly innocuous trifle, and ‘The 
Devil’s Needle,” a rather punchy though 
tawdry warning on drugs. Tully Marshall, 
our most prominent mimic dopester, is the 
horrible example, and Norma Talmadge is 
the attractive design on the cover. 

“The Captive God,” an ambitious under- 
taking from Inceville, was a great triumph 
in production, a success in acting, and a 
flop in story. The efforts of William S. 


Hart, Enid Markey and 
the rest in vitalizing this 
tale are praiseworthy 
though vain. The yarn 
breathes only while the 
pulmotor is upon it; oth- 
erwise it is one with 
Nineveh and Louvain. 

“The Payment,” a Sul- 
livan fiction, with Bar- 
riscale and Desmond as 
chief interpreters, backed 
by Gertrude Claire and 
the quintescent Ince stock 
company, is a_ splendid 
example of the imagina- 
tive, normal, superbly pro- 
duced and finely acted 
five-reeler. In fact, it is 
a model of its kind. It is 
a story neither of happy 

nor unhappy, but natural finish. 

“Shell 43!” is splendid military melo- 
drama, with very considerable verity and 
much mystery. It is capitally acted by a 
cast headed by H. B. Warner. 

“The Wolf-Woman,” with Glaum, Ray, 
and Standing, is splendid in setting, acting 
and direction. It has one big thrill—the 
fall of the pier-glass upon the vampire— 
but its story is dull and shop-worn. 


Y month’s biggest uproar was a pretty 

little thing entitled “His First False 
Step,” touched off by that mess of maudlin 
mirth, Chester Conklin. Here’s all the 
gee-haw and ya-hoo of Keystonia, in two 
machine-gun reels. Coarse? Yes. Silly? 
Certainly. Reasonable? No, but not posi- 
tively unbelievable. Fast? Comparatively, 
the Twentieth Century Limited is an Erie 
accommodation. Pretty women in their 
naturalest lure, plus some fairly reasonable 
burlesques on real life, anticked out with 
incredible swiftness—there you have Key- 
stone’s eternal recipe. 


S a matter of single-handed time- 

trifling and one-man farce-juggling, 
Chaplin’s performance in “One A. M.” is 
of course the current record. 

No other human could detain an audi- 
ence, as Chaplin does, through two quite 
full reels of solo performance in an interior 
set. Chaplin knows this. So do all the 
other laugh-jugglers, but they’ve never 
pretended to be able to do it. Charlie’s 








A Vital Moment 


~ in “Honor Thy 





Name.’’ 





feat is like that of some great vaudevillian, 
who can stop a whole review every night 
for thirty minutes—and his unduplicatable 
specialty. 

Chaplin’s one worth-while discovery is 
the most astounding bed of the centuries. 
It is one of California’s convenient ( ?) 
wall contrivances, and the things it does 
for and to C. C. make risible history. 

Congratulations, Mr. Chaplin, on speak- 
ing your piece so nicely, but—come on 
back, Edna! 


“REATRICE FAIRFAX,” the new In- 
ternational serial, appears to be a 
series of adventures of the usual astounding 
sort, with the editorial office-of a New 
York evening newspaper as the focal cen- 
ter. Grace Darling, a very pretty though 
somewhat colorless young person; and 
Harry Fox, far funnier in the footlights 
than in photography, are the head workers. 
Newspaper men seldom desert the type- 
writer for the spotlight with any degree of 
success, but it is pleasing to report the com- 
plete triumph of a deserving New York 
writer named Brisbane, who gives an ener- 
getic and characterful performance in this 
serial. Mr. Brisbane is said to be enter- 
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taining offers from William Fox to create 
a series in male deviltry. The young actor’s 
people are alleged to have told reporters 
that he was once opposed to pictures, but, 
considering his present devotion to his art, 
we are inclined to gravely doubt this far- 
fetched statement. He will do well. 


“THE Daring of Diana,” a newspaper 
melodrama, with the fascinating 
Anita Stewart in the principal role, is 
the best Vitagraph picture I have seen this 
month. It is not altogether plausible, but 
it is thoroughly forceful and entertaining. 
“The ‘Tarantula,’ a rather startling 
tragedy in natural history, recently occu- 
pied the attention of Edith Storey and 
Antonio Moreno—this time a villain. 


NE of the best Metro pictures in many 

weeks is “The Child of Destiny,” 
featuring Irene Fenwick. Its story is 
fragile, and rather antique, but it has 
charm, the picture is made with care, and 
the characterizations are excellent. 

“The Devil at His Elbow” is a present- 
day thriller with the beautiful Dorothy 
Green prominently displayed as chief pic- 
torial attraction. 











BILL S. HART GOES BREAKER-BUSTING 





HE supply of cayuses has been 
exhausted by the war, Delysia, 
and that’s the reason your hero has 
started in to tame the surf. No, 
child, of course he doesn’t wear his 
spurs! The sand fleas sent a com- 
plaint to the Humane Society, so he 
took them off and stuck them in a 
horse. What is he doing with the 
big rock? Delysia, aren’t you stupid 
to ask! He is going to hit the water 
and stun it. When water is senseless 
it doesn’t care what liberties you take 
with it. In the large picture notice 
the water beneath your hero’s- ex- 
tended left arm—it has seen the rock 
coming, and is turning white from 
fear. Where was this picture taken? 
In some pirates’ cove off the lee shore 
of Venice, California. When? Dur- 
ing the latter part of July. 



























































“Give Me Half an Hour— 




























































































—And Ill Add Forty Years!” 


This defiance of Time’s speed limit is Dorothy Kelly’s, who is both Autumn and Springtime in the 
seasonal panels shown above. There is no other pretty celebrity in the movies who is as willing to 
take on the snows of age as Miss Kelly. Most of them have a horror of colorless cheeks and gray hair. 
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By Mrs. E. W. Mason 
oe was told that she could choose between 


much interview and wee illustrations, or 

big pictures and two inches of story. She 

took a look in the glass, and then whispered 

(with what we consider very fine intuifion) 
“Make it ail pictures !” 

However, ie lives in Amityville, Long Island, 


The Dawn on the Cover 




















a sort of rollicking, tomboyish life with her folks, 
and being requested to tell something of her long 
life and marvellous adventures, narrated as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I was born in Utah, and we all went to 
England to live when I was quite a child. | 
studied music and things in Posie and Munich, 
and learned the violin. Then | had my first 
chance, in ‘Dear Little Denmark’—it never came 
to America-—at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
London. The rest | suppose you know. There 
was ‘The Pink Lady,’ ‘The Little Cafe,” “The 
Debutante,’ and now the pictures. Though | 
adore pictures, I still like the footlights pretty 
well, and this fall 1 am going back in a produc- 
tion by Mr. Dillingham.” 
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“Isn't it lovely out here? Why do people live in the city? 

“See over there—that’s Frank Tinney’s place. Will Rogers, 
the lariat monologist, has a ranch, as he calls it, farther on. 
Fred Stone’s summer home is just past ours. You ought to 
see it a little later—it’s lot’s prettier then! If you'll come out 
here you can have any one of the fourteen rooms in our house. 
And we've two automobiles, and two motor-boats, and 
chickens, and a horse.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: After giving his remarkable and never-told account of 
the inspiration of “The Birth of a Nation”—printed in the following pages— 
Mr. Griffith says: “A historic play of the life of Christ cannot be staged 
without incurring the wrath of a certain part of our people. The massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, if reproduced, will cut off the toes of another part of our 
people.” At the time this interview was given these seemed mere supposititious 
instances of narrow-mindedness. Now it is quite plain that Mr. Griffith was 
speaking prophetically of his huge new production, which contains both the 
St. Bartholomew massacre and the Christ episode. What will happen as these 
are shown in various parts of the country? 














HAT is Art? 
Was it not Mr. Ruskin who said 


it was Truth? 

A great French Ruskin, said: 
nothing to do with Truth.” 

Club women will tell you that D’ Annun- 
zio and Maeterlinck are the only present 
Art creators of the stage. 

Club men will hold that Georgie Cohan 
and Charlie Chaplin beat the Belgian and 
the Italian to the flag by miles of laughs. 

Carlyle defined genius—and that is Art, 
in its results—as the capacity for taking 
infinite pains. And to that word “pains” 
all of its meanings should be given. 

Ruskin again calls attention to his climb 
to the top of Cologne cathedral and his 
acrobatic investigations of portions usually 
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“Art has 


inaccessible where he found the same per- 
fection of craft in the masonry and stone 
work that was to be seen on the tiers down 
by the sidewalk ; a Carlylean verification. 

But the definition that seems to cover the 
length and breadth and deeps of Art is 
that given by England’s best modern poet. 
about poetry, which, he said, is “the record 
of the best moments of the brightest minds 
and the brightest moments of the 
minds,” 

This is all, so we can understand what I 
am to say. 

And another and personal digression is 
required for lucidity; for while English is 
the noblest of all languages it is also the 
vaguest; I who write am nothing in this 
essay at giving some information about a 


best 






































A moment of observation, waiting for the flood 


motion picture 
history: Mr. 
Griffith’s first 
veading of his 
notes upon ‘‘The 
Birth of a Na- 
lion,’’ to his 
company. Of the 
story the director 
says: “It fasci- 
nated me until I 
arrived at the 
point where I had 
to make the pic- 
ture; if I had 
known that the 
result would 
mean disaster I 
do not think it 
would have mat- 
tered.’’ 


of trash to subside. 

I do recognize this man Griffith 
as the one artist in the business ; as 
the one man who can and does use 
an intellect in a way that is recog- 
nized with equal delight by the 
floor walker or the professor of 
dramaturgy. Since this is my story 
I want to give you my personal 
opinion. You may disagree. 

If your wife says in looking into 
a milliner’s window ‘“‘isn’t that a 
love of a hat?” she is justified, for 
if she has the right face it is a love 
of a hat for her; the best combi- 
nation of true beauty in the dec- 
orative treatment of a woman’s hat 
is quite as much art as Mr. George 


notable feat by a notable mind; but to 
prevent what may seem to be sloppy super- 
latives becoming soggy, I may be permitted 
to explain that I do not value the movies 
in general highly; that while forced by my 
occupation to see them in countless flicker- 
ing miles they do not arouse as much re- 
sponsiveness in me as would one line spoken 
by Otis Skinner, or David Warfield. De- 
ductively I am not hostile to the pictures. 
I am patient. I am Noah, in my Ark of 


Primrose’s dance steps, or Mr. John Mil- 
ton’s “Il Penseroso.”’ 

Art is.catholicity of achievement; Tet- 
trazinni used to have it when she sang 
“Caro nome,” and by the same token Grace 
La Rue has just as much art when she 
sings, “She Was a Dancer in a French 
Cafe.” 

Just as a guarantee of good faith let the 
writer add that he owes Mr. Griffith noth- 
ing except having several scenarios declined 
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with thanks, for which immense gratitude is now 
“registered.” 

Now that we understand each other, I can 
soberly write, with security of being comprehended, 
that February 8, 1915, forms an anniversary of 
Messianic salvation to the movie Art. 

That was the date of the production of “The 
Birth of a Nation.” 

As has been told, Griffith did not know the pro- 
portions of what he had done; he really thought he 
had simply transferred into a photoplay Dixon’s 
story, “lhe Clansman,” and he so titled the picture. 

But when the audience walked out of Clune’s 
Auditorium that night, it was plain as Polaire’s 
face that it had witnessed something as much big- 
ger and stronger and more vital than the factitiously 
interesting novel as a Swinburne poem is above a 
Marie Corelli souse of sentiment. 

All creative arts have such red letter anniversa- 
ries; one such was in 1830 when Victor Hugo’s 
“Hernani” began a literary revolution which is 
even yet doing its work. 

Edmund Gosse, in introducing Ibsen to the Eng- 
lish speaking world in 1872, lighted a weak little 
flickering torch of light, which William Archer 
eighteen years later fanned into a flaming devasta- 
tion of cribbed stupidity by teaching the world 
what Ibsen meant; with the result that there has 
not been a play written since that fails to show the 























Above: The assassination of President Lincoln ( Jos. Henaberry) by J. Wilkes Booth (Raoul Walsh) 
scenes of the same production. 
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effect or the Ibsen facility of truth and _ the 
Ibsen craft of stage technique; even David Belasco 
has been obliged to enhance his former beautiful 
puerility with more splendid verity. 

What Debussy and Richard Strauss and Puccini 
have done for music, what Monet and Manet did 
for painting with their “pleen air’ implacable to 
translation of fact into art, what William Dean 
Howells accomplished when he published “Silas 
Lapham,” a touch of Rodin’s vivifying boost of 
sculpture, Buckle’s miracle of making history a sci- 
ence, something of the same as all these breaking of 
the fetters which made their respective arts hobble 
along the ruts, was done when Griffith created ‘“The 
Birth of a Nation.” 

For he had first sown and harvested a complete 
and perfect technique all his own; he applied this 
technique to an epical theme and a masterpiece pano- 
plied in beauty sprang from his brain. 

It has taken in receipts so far well up into seven 
figures. How many we can only guess on the basis 
that as royalty Mr. Dixon has received something 
probably in the hundreds of thousands. 

And it is still a going, with three-quarters of the 
world left as uncropped region. 

This picture was the first to invade the White 
House. 

On February 15, 1915, it was displayed in the 
East room of the White House for the President, 
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in *‘The Birth of a Nation.” Below, left: Griffith and veterans of the Civil War, at work on battle 
Right: * The gathering of the Clan. 
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Walter Long 
(Gus) 


the cabinet, Miss Wil- 








son, and the wives and 
daughters of the cabi- 
net ministers. 

On the . following Miriam Cooper 

. os (Margaret Cameron) 
evening a similar pro- 
duction was made attended by the Chief 
Justice and Associate justices of the 
supreme court, the diplomatic corps, and 
senators and congressmen—an audience of 
five hundred. 

In recording the history of this picture, 
Frank Woods again takes the center of the 
stage as the moving movie, Impulse. 

It was in 1913 that Mr. Woods suggested 
to Mr. Griffith the value of the Dixon book 
as a feature picture. 

A year or so before, based on a scenario 
by Mr. Woods, the Kinemacolor people had 
made what was called a “Clansman’”’ film. 

But the picture was so bad, from the dif- 
ficulties of photography, and lack of dis- 
criminating direction, that it was never 
assembled for exhibition. 

Griffith inclined to the idea and re-read 
the book and—but here is his own little 
story of the undertaking: 

“When Mr. Woods suggested ‘The 
Clansman’ to me as a subject it hit me 
hard ; I hoped at once that it could be done, 
for the story of the South had been ab- 
sorbed into the very fibre of my being. 

“Mr. Dixon wrote to me suggesting the 
project, and I re-read the book at once. 

‘There had been a picture made by an- 


Here are some of the tremendous 
characters of ‘‘The Birth of a Nation.’’ 
Do you recognize them — out of the 
attire of ’61 and in the garb of 1916? 
So powerful were these assumptions 
that each has since been associated with 
the personality of the player. 


Mae Marsh 
(Flora Cameron) 


other concern, but this 
had been a failure; as Spottiswoode 

: itken (Dr. 
the theme developed in Cameron) 
my mind, it fascinated 
me until I arrived at 
the point where I had 
to make the picture; if I had known that 
the result would mean disaster I do not 
think it would have mattered to me; truly I 
never was sure that the result would be a 
success; that first night showing at the 
Auditorium, if anyone had offered me just 
a shade over what it had cost, I would have 
taken the money just as quickly as I could 
reach for it. 

‘There were several months lost in the 
negotiations for the rights, as by that time 
other producers had gained the same idea, 
like myself, undeterred by one failure hav- 
ing already been made. 

“As I studied the book, stronger and 
stronger came to work the traditions I had 
learned as a child; all that my father had 
told me. That sword I told you about 
became a flashing vision. Gradually came 








back to my memory the stories a cousin, one 
Thurston Griffith, had told me of the ‘Ku 
Klux Klan,’ and that regional impulse that 
comes to all men from the earth where they 
had their being stirred potently at my 
imagination. 

“But there was nothing of personal 
exhilaration required to make a picture out 
of that theme; few others like it in subject 
and power can be found, for it had all the 
deep incisive emotionalism of the highest 
patriotic sentiment. 

“T wouldn’t say that the story part of 
that picture can ever be excelled, but as for 
the picture itself, there will be others made 
that will make it appear archaic in com- 
parison. 

“For the feature picture has just begun 
to come into its own; my personal idea is 
that the minor pictures have had their day ; 
the two and three and four 
reel ones are passing, if not 
gone. 



















Ralph Lewis 
(Stoneman) 


““AsI worked 
the com- 
mercial side of 
the _ venture 
was lost to my 
view; I felt 
driven to tell the story—the truth about 
the South, touched by its. eternal 


Mary Alden 
(The mulatto) 


romance which I had learned to know so 
well. 

“T may be pardoned for saying that 
now I believe I did succeed in a measure 
in accomplishing that ambition. 

“It all grew as we went! I had no 
scenario, 


and never looked again at 
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some few notes I made as I read the 
book, and which I read to my company 
before we began. Naturally the whole 
story was firmly in my mind, and possibly 
the personal exuberance of which I have 
told you enabled me to amplify and to im- 
plant in the scenes something of the deep 
feeling I experienced in that epoch that 
had meant everything, and then had left 
nothing to my nearest, my kin, and those 
about me. 

‘There was not a stage star in my com- 
pany; ‘Little Colonel’ Walthall had been 
out with Henry Miller, and had achieved 
some reputation, though by no means of 
stellar sort. Possibly he felt a bit of the 
impulse of locality, for his father was a 
Confederate colonel. 

‘Miriam Cooper, the elder. Cameron 
sister, was a perfect type of the beauty 
prevalent below the Mason and Dixon line, 
and Mae Marsh was from the same part 
of the Union, while Spottiswoode Aitken 
—‘Dr. Cameron’—was related to a large 
group of distinguished Southern families. 

“These people were not picked because 
of place of birth or of their personal feel- 
ing about the story ; still, it was a fortunate 
incident that they were what they were; it 
is hard to figure exactly how far what is 
bred in the bone will shine through the 
mind. 

“The casting 
frankly was all done 
by types; Miss 


Henry Walthall 
(Ben Camervon) 


Geo. Siegmann 
(Silas Lynch) 
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Stoneman’s sons, and Ralph Lewis as Stoneman lived 
exactly up to what his personality promised when he 
was selected. And there were George Siegmann, the 
mulatto Lieutenant Governor, and Walter Long as the 
awful negro Gus, and Mary Alden, Stoneman’s 
mulatto housekeeper. 

“There has been question as to why I did not pick 
real negroes or mulattos for those three roles. 

“That matter was given consideration, and on care- 
ful weighing of every detail concerned, the decision 
was to have no black blood among the principals; it 
was only in the legislative scene that negroes were 
used, and then only as ‘extra people.’ 

“There were six weeks of rehearsals before we really 
began. I think it took something like six months to 
make the picture—that is, the actual photography ; but 
in all I put in a year and a half of work. 

“It was a big venture in numbers at that time; I 
suppose from first to last we used from 30,000 to 
35,000 people. 

“That seemed immense at that era, but now, in the 
piece we temporarily call “The Mother and The Law,’ 
(Mr. Griffith’s huge new feature, just completed, 
and named “Intolerance’’) we have used since 
the first of January about fifteen thousand people 
a month, (this statement was made in the latter 
part of April) and I cannot see even the 
beginning of the end as yet. 
“With “The Clansinan’ it was 
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Above, an unconventional camera 
Cooper,for instance, pastel of Blanche Sweet at the time 
I kept in the com- she first came under Mr. Griffith’s 
pany for all the direction, at Biograph. Right, in 


: one of the first Griffith close-ups. 
months between the y fi ” p 


idea that I might make the picture until the work 
began, because I knew she would be an exact 
‘Cameron’ girl. 

“Everyone of the cast proved to be exactly what 
was required. 

“When I chose Lillian Gish as Stoneman’s 
daughter, she seemed as ideal for the role as she 
actually proved herself to be in her acting. Mae 
Marsh had driven her quality so thoroughly into 
the estimation of the public in ‘The Escape’ that 
I felt absolutely sure of her results. It was the 


























same with Robert Harron and Elmer Clifton. for 







































The Story of David Wark Griffith 





not alone the first expense, but the incessant 
fighting we had to do to keep the picture 
going, that cost. 

“We spent over $250,000 the first six 
months, combatting stupid persecution 
brought against the picture by ill-minded 
censors and politicians who were playing for 
the negro vote. 

“Lawyers had to be retained at every place 
we took the picture, and we paid out enough 
in rents for theaters where we were not al- 
lowed to show the picture to make an aver- 
age film profitable. 

“But we finally won. 

“Now we are showing the picture with 
no hindrance, and most of those who 
opposed us at first, are now either admir-_, 
ers of the picture or quiescent. aN 

“While on this censorship, this 
drooling travesty of sense, I want to / 
say something that I have said be- 
fore, but which is essential to a 
right understanding of my pur- 
poses and work. 4s 

“The fore- : 
most 















































poe a ey aie in _ is educators of the 
said to be the first close-up ever made. - 

The picture was directed by Mr. country a d 
Griffith. Above is Charles West, one UPON Moving pic- 
of the early Biographers, who is still ture producers to 


a popular player. put away the slap- 
stick comedies, the ridiculous sentimental ‘mush’ 
stories, the imitation of the fiction of the cheap maga- 
zines and go into the fields of history for our subjects. 

“They have told us repeatedly that the motion pic- 
ture can impress upon a people as much of the truth 
of history in an evening as many months of study 
will accomplish. As one eminent divine said of 
pictures, ‘They teach history by lightning !’ 

“We would like very much to do this, but the very 
reason for the slapstick and the worst that is in 
pictures is censorship. Let those who tell us to uplift 
our art, invest money in the production of a historic 
play of the life of Christ. They will find that this 
cannot be staged without incurring the wrath of a 
certain part of our people. “The Massacre of St. Bar- 

















: tholomew,’ if reproduced, will cut off the toes of 








another part of our people. 
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“T was considering the production in 
pictures of the history of the American 
people. This got into the papers. From 
all over the country I was strongly advised 
that this was not the time for a picture on 
the American revolution, because the 
English and their sympathizers would not 
take kindly to the part the English played 
in the wars of the American revolution, and 
that the pro-Germans would not care to see 
the Hessians enact their harsh roles in the 
narrative of our 
freedom. 

“Bernard Shaw 
spoke fatefully and 
factfully when he 
said: “The danger 
of the cinema is not 
the danger of im- 
morality, but of 
morality; people 
who, like myself, 
frequent the 
cinemas testify to 
their desolating ro- 
mantic morality.’”’ 

“Do you antici- 
pate a similar fight 
when your ‘Mother 
and the Law’ picture 
is produced ?” Grif- 
fith was asked. 


Try it yourself! If you have a glimmer- 
ing of a great fact, if you can-prove that 
a certain line of thought or action has been 
wrong, pitch your truth to the world and 
then turn tail and run like hell fire, or you 
will be immersed in that very same! 

“If I approach success in what I am 
trying to do in my coming picture,’ con- 
tinued the creator, “I expect a persecution 
even greater than that which met “The 
Birth of a Nation.’ ” 

Out and about 
Los Angeles, people 
still talk about the 
making of “The 
Clansman.” 

Some of Griffith’s 
stockholders also 
still talk and mourn 
over his exacti- 
tude—and its cost. 

Something over 
150,000 feet of neg- 
ative was exposed 
in the making of 
this, and of this 
about 30,000 was 
“assembled for the 
making of the 
thirteen reels,” from 
which the final pro- 
duction—less than 


“That depends 
upon what degree of 
success I achieve in 
my efforts to por- 
tray Truth in the 
picture.” 

That remark 
sounds as if it had 
been made _ by 


need N 


e a \ 


This bit of romantic comedy from “The 

Birth of a Nation,’’ exquisite in its fine- 

ness, and electric in its quick relief of a serious 

situation, was voted ‘“‘immoral and degrading’’ 

by a state board of censors! The players are 
Lillian Gish and W. F. Freeman. 


12,000 feet—was se- 
lected. 

All the technical 
science used was 
Griffith’s own devis- 
ing. A new feature 
was the taking of 
battle scenes at 
night by the use of 


Columbus, Socrates, 
Christ, Gallileo, Robert Emmett, Joan of 
Arc, Guttenberg, and the others of the holy 
and noble army of martyrs of sodden, 
stupid, blear-eyed disgust at Truth, in- 
evitably frowned at first by the mass of 
human kind. 

After all Mr. Griffith only uttered a 
commonplace. 


deftly placed arti- 
ficial lights. ‘These scenes look simple 
enough in the picture, but they were the 
object of repeated experiments and they 
caused all manner of excitement; the light 
illuminated the skies, and the explosions 
were the basis for many interesting rumors 
of foreign fleets attacking the California 
coast. 





ment, and the future. 





here is his prediction. 


The November installment of Mr. Gordon’s absorbing narrative does not, we hope, 
end Mr. Griffith’s life story; but it does conclude this series, for it brings his career 
and his achievements down to the moment. Heretofore these chapters have recalled, 
in fascinating style, incidents, people and achievements which have gone before. The 
next and concluding installment deals with the great new picture, the present mo- 


It is a bit of thrilling foretelling you can’t afford to miss. 
Anybody can make a guess at the pictorial future. 


Magnificent illustrations. 


Only Griffith can predict. And 





















































HE left half of Cecil De Mille’s 

| brain would have been famous any- 
way. Surgeons may carp, but Mr. 

De Mille should speak with authority of a 

matter so personal. And he identified that 

half as the Scotch-French individuality of 

Miss Jeanie MacPherson. 

No more active person than Miss 
MacPherson ever busied a make-up set or 
crowded a typewriter. She is a Scotch epi- 
gram with a French wording. Recently, 
since she has stopped doing “wop” parts, 
as she calls them, she hasn’t received so 
much advertising. But the Lasky studio 
knows her that much the better, to the 
profit of that institution. Listen to a tale 


From “Wop” Parts to 
Bossing the Job 






JEANIE MacPHERSON ONCE QUIT 
DIRECTING TO BATTLE WITH FARRAR 


By Alice Martin 















































The powder puff is only a bluff, as the scenarios 
are written with the pencil. 


of this dynamo with dimples, and judge 
for yourself. 

Boston was her birthplace, and her fam- 
ily one of the most prominent and proper 
in that area of prized propriety. 

When she was but a child Miss Mac- 
Pherson went to Paris and entered Mlle. 
De Facq’s school. 

“In Paris,” she confesses, ‘I wrote po- 
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etry, French poetry, very bad indeed. But 
friends assured me my center of song rested 
below my brain, so I went to Chicago to 
become a grand opera singer. Vocal work 
there made me suspicious of my friends. 

“Then I went into caucus with myself, 
and the result was a visit to New York to 
get work on the stage. I wanted to act, al- 
ways have wanted to act, and always will. 
I was fortunate in getting a part in the cast 
of ‘Caesar and Cleopatra,’ in which Sir 
Johnstone Forbes-Robertson was starring. 
I played for a season, and followed with 
another season in ‘Strongheart.’ 

“But my friends impressed me with the 
loss the operatic stage was suffering through 
my clinging to straight acting. So I mar- 
tyred my ambitions for my well-wishers 
and gaily spent my patrimony with a flat- 
tering vocal teacher in New York. 

“TI got discouraged and decided to put 
myself to the test, so went into musical 
comedy, playing the part of 7ita in James 
Powers’ ‘Havana.’ One season of that, and 
I wrapped my vocal ambitions in a sheaf 
of cancelled checks and tucked them away 
for memoirs. 

“All I knew was that I wanted to act. 
Then someone told me about motion pic- 
tures, how drama was filmed. I was fasci- 
nated. I like mechanics anyway. I hunted 
all over New York for a _ studio—and 
couldn’t find one. 

“At last a super told me a man named 
Griffith was doing pictures for the Biograph 
company. I promptly went there. 

“Mr. Griffith wasn’t in. His 
was. I told him my stage experience. He 
ignored it, scorned it. ‘We want to know 
what you can do before a camera,’ he 
said. 


assistant 


“T said: ‘If you get me on my 
Scotch day, I can’t do anything, 
but if you get me on my French 
day, I can do ‘wop’ parts. 
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ing she accepted, and on a French after- 
noon she made good. She came West with 
the company, still doing “wop” parts, a 
leading lady with an unusual technical 
knowledge of the work. 

At Universal City a dearth of scenarios 
developed. Miss MacPherson began em- 
ploying her literary talent and dramatic 
ability by writing scenarios for other Uni- 
versal companies, when the need was ex- 
treme. Next she was writing them for 
herself. 

One Tarantula.” When it 


was ‘“‘The 








Miss 
MacPherson 
as a 
director — 
you can 
almost see 
the 











. directorial 


lace boots. 








He told me he would see 





what could be done.” 

Griffith summoned Miss 
MacPherson by telephone, 
and the result one 
vear of constant labor 
under his direction. 
Mostly she played emo- 
tional parts. 

Then the Universal of- 
fered her a splendid ad- 
vance. On a Scotch morn- 


Was 























From ‘“‘Wop”’ Parts 


was finished under the direction of Edwin 
August, it was accidentally destroyed. And 
Mr. August had gone to a rival company. 

The big chief came to Miss MacPherson 
next day and said: “Young woman, you’ve 
been pestering me a long time about getting 
a company to direct. Here’s your chance. 
Remake “The Tarantula.’ ” 

“Done,” said Miss MacPherson. 
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to Bossing the Job 


directed her own company, and played the 
leading roles. ©The result: success and 
nervous prostration. 

When she recovered she met Cecil De 
Mille, Lasky’s director-general. He per- 
suaded her to quit acting and“devote all of 
her time to scenario writing, directing and 
film cutting. Her place is established. 

Only once has Miss MacPherson played 


The result made history for the Univer- 
sal. Fora time it was the most popular and 
profitable film the company had produced. 

That established the girl who could play 
‘“Wwop” parts so well, as a directress. The 
Universal gave her the ‘‘Powers” brand as 
her own. She wrote her own scenarios, 


truant and gone back to her first love, 
acting. ‘hat was when she “played oppo- 
site’ Geraldine Farrar in “Carmen” and 
participated in a thrilling and wonderfully 
realistic fight with Miss Farrar in the 
cigarette factory. It was a real scrappy 
climax to a first-class film career. 








THOSE “BEAUTY-BRAINS” GIRLS 


Last-Edition News on the Travellers of Lovely 
Cleverness, Whose Motto is “ Eastward Ho!”’ 


HERE’S nothing to tell you, this month, about the winners of the Photoplay Magazine- World 
Film “ Beauty and Brains” contest, except that they are at this moment (September |) actually 
en route to the great city which, at the very least, is about to afford them the most wonderful outing 

of their lives. 
They are due on Broadway Wednesday morning, September 6th. 


The Western girls, by arrangement, were to meet in Chicago, make the acquaintance of each other, 
and proceed to New York in a sociable little party. 


The girls from the South and East will proceed to Manhattan individually, by their best respective 
routes. 


The first day in New York will be a day of rest, in which, under the chaperon’s care, they will 
have nothing to do except follow their own ideas of recuperation after travel. It may be imagined that 
the inevitable bit of shopping, of clothes renovation, and lots of peeps at other (end probably far less 
pretty) girls along Fifth avenue will make this day pass as though the clocks were all racing. 


Following comes the strenuous time: a time of lectures by studio experts, of actual demonstration 
before the camera, of instruction by world-famous directors, of association with celebrated players, of 
trips, sight-seeing, theatre-going, motoring, excursions upon Long Island Sound and Hudson River. 


The young women who show genuine screen ability in the opinion of the World's Director-Gen- 
eral, William A. Brady, will be given contracts for continued employment at Fort Lee, or wherever 
their acting duties may call them upon World locations. The others will, after two weeks of studio 
work and research, together with glimpses of the autumn plays and a resume of the sights and attractions 
of the world’s greatest city, be returned to their homes without expense to them in any way. 


The winners of this contest, now embarking upon the New York trip, are: 


VIVIAN SUCKLING, of Winnipeg, Man. PEGGY BLOOM, of St. John’s River, Orlando, Fla. 
ESTELLE CLAIRE JUDY, of McKeesport, Pa. ALATIA MARTON, of Dallas, Tex. 
LUCILLE ZINTHEO, of Spokane, Wash. PHYLLIS E. CURL, of Roxbury, Mass. 
FLORENCE GRAY, of Seattle, Wash. MILDRED LEE, of Kansas City, Mo. 
CLAIRE LOIS BUTLER LEE, of Wichita, Kas. HELEN ARNOLD, of Louisville, Ky. 

LUCILLE SATTERTHWAIT, of Waynesville, N. C. 














Lays and Mayers 


GLEANINGS FROM CAMERALAND; 


AT* 


HOME AND ABROAD WITH THE FILM FOLK 


By Cal Yorke 


W. GRIFFITH’S new “sun play” was an- 
f+ nounced for initial presentation at the 
Liberty Theatre, New York City, late in Au- 
gust. Known for nearly two years under a 
working name as “The Mother and the Law,” 
its final public title is “Intolerance.” This name 
is said to reflect the entire scheme and purpose 
of the drama. Constructively, and in story, it 
is undoubtedly a most original artistic fabric. 
It consists of several parallel narratives, al- 
legedly of connected interest, showing that 
intolerance, or bigotry, or the proverbial un- 
willingness of the human mind to harbor new 
ideas, is a fundamental fact in every stage of 
the world’s develop- 
ment. One of these 


Mary Miles, the perennial child-star, came to 
the bat with a so-help-me letter, asseverating 
that the aforementioned starlet was just four- 
teen years old; that she was there when Mary 
first opened her eyes on this over press-agented 
world; and that she defies anyone to prove 
that the date was not April 1, 1902. 


HILE on the subject of ages, a unique 

situation in the Farnum family is 
brought to light by an accidental perusal of 
the vital statistics of William and Dustin. The 
strenuous Fox star, it is set forth, was born 
July 4, 1876, while his kid brother Dustin, the 
Morosco luminary, 
began his earthly ca- 





episodes is of the 
present, another is 
laid in Paris during 
the sixteenth century 
St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacre, still another is 
Judea in the time of 
Christ, and—it is said 
—the last is the Baby- 
lon of Belshazzar. 
From time to time 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
has commented on 
the unusual prepara- 
tions for this picture, 
the archaeological re- 
searches on behalf of 
accuracy, and the co- 
lossal advances in 
spectacular photogra- 
phy probably being 
made init. Also these 
pages have shown, 
exclusively, many of 
its mighty settings. 
Practically the entire 
“Birth of a Nation” 
cast excepting Wal- 
thall, with many new 
principals and hun- 
dreds of supernumer- 
aries, are seen in it. 


ENSOR note: 

Emily Stevens is 
back at Metro after 
having had a success- 
ful deletion of her ap- 
pendix. 





reer on May 27, 1876. 
Figure it out for 
yourself. 


USTIN FAR- 

NUM was all set 
for a transcontinental 
auto trip this summer 
when his other broth- 
er, Marshall, arrived 
in Los Angeles from 
the East, badly used 
up in health. Where- 
upon Dustin called off 
his trip and devoted 
his attention to 
“Marsh,” who, by the 
way, is a director. 
William also had a 
siege of illness— 
pleurisy, caused by 
exposure during the 
filming of some “wa- 
ter stuff.” Upon re- 
covering, William an- 
nounced that he was 
through with rough 
performances and that 
hereafter Mr. Fox 
would have to pro- 
vide him with “polite” 
roles. 


ULALIE JEN- 

SEN of Vita- 
graph is entitled to the 
honorary degree of 
“champion mother.” 
In private life Miss 
Jensen is Mrs. Webb 








HE past month 
saw a recrudes- 
cence of Minteritis. 
The grandmother of 
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Louise Glaum, Inceville’s chief vampire is not turning on 
the sluice gates to drown the hero—merely 
piloting her launch. 


Lawrence and she is 
the mother of a boy 
and a girl. Recently 
her heart was touched 
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by a little eight-year-old girl in an orphans’ 
home. She had herself appointed the child’s 
guardian and soon had the kiddie in a nice 
home. 


OMAINE FIELDING, former Lubinite 

and an early film idol, who has been out 
of the camera’s eye for many months, has 
bobbed up on “small time,” opening a vaude- 
ville engagement at Winnipeg, Canada. It is 
his first appearance on the stage in ten years. 


NITA STEWART is convalescing from 

an attack of typhoid and is able to look 
over the new contracts which have been offered 
her. Miss Stewart’s 


Box” serial with E. Phillips Oppenheim, the 
English novelist. She has long been regarded 
as one of the most capable of Universal’s staff. 


RANK MILLS, who did such excellent 
work in several Ince-Triangle productions, 
has become a Mutualite and made his first ap- 
pearance under that flag in “The House of 


Mirrors.” His last Inceville production was 
“The Moral Fabric.” 


ATHE has acquired a pair of male celebri- 
ties in Alan Hale and Niles Welch, the 
former having been engaged to play opposite 
Pearl White in a five-reeler and the latter to 
play the juvenile lead 





time with Vitagraph 
expires in a_ few 
months and the mar- 
ket is active. Metro 
is said to have bid 
$1,500 weekly for the 
slender brunette. 


OT weather note: 

Fourteen mem- 
bers of the Metro 
company, headed by 
Harold Lockwood and 
May Allison, had a 
narrow escape from 
death in an avalanche 
while filming scenes 
in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains.* 


*The press agent 
probably got his Au- 
gust and December 
files mixed. 


HOMAS MEI- 

GHAN, a Lasky 
pioneer, has tempo- 
rarily forsaken the 
screen to appear in 
stock with his wife, 
Frances Ring, in 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Mei- 
ghan’s former home. 





in the same _ piece. 
Hale came from Fa- 
mous Players, where 
he played opposite 
Pauline Frederick in 
“A Woman in the 
Case.” 


OBART BOS- 

WORTH, | ster- 
ling forty-niner of the 
shadow play, is stag- 
ing a come-back as a 
producer. San Fran- 
cisco capital is said to 
be backing him in his 
studio venture, and he 
signed as his first star 
Fritzi Scheff, who is 
to do a trio of pieces 
for him. During the 
last year Mr. Bos- 
worth has been play- 
ing leads for Univer- 
sal. At the moment 
he is completing a 
special engagement 
with Lasky. 


GALE _ which 
swept over New 
York late in July 
completely destroyed 
an Italian village 








Upon his departure 
from Los Angeles the 
“Only Their Hus- 
bands Club”—of 
which he was an hon- 
ored member—drew up suitable resolutions. 
The desertion of Owen Moore was also a 
heavy blow to the club. -The organization 
meets at regular intervals and reads over let- 
ters which their respective wives receive from 
their admirers. The board of governors com- 
prises Elliott Dexter (Mr. Marie Doro), Lou- 
Tellegen (Mr. Geraldine Farrar) and Jack 
Dean (Mr. Fannie Ward). 


NIVERSAL has a new woman director in 
Ruth Ann Baldwin, who has been con- 
nected with the editorial department of Uni- 
versal City for several years. Miss Baldwin 
was a recruit from the newspaper field, join- 
ing Universal as a collaborator in “The Black 


Not many screen idols would pose like this for fear of 
being accused of matrimony but Jack Kerrigan is fond of 
his niece, Virginia. 


which had been con- 
structed at the Brigh- 
ton Beach race track 
for the filming of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 
The Bushman-Bayne combination were about 
to take the exteriors when the zephyrs played 
havoc with the Veronese fronts. 


LEO MADISON has quit the tortoise 
specs and puttees for good and will act 
and not direct henceforth, according to a bulle- 
tin from Universal City. Her first starring 
vehicle under the new arrangement was “The 


Chalice of Sorrow,” a Mexicanized version of 
“La Tosca.” 


OON they will be calling him “Prof.” Wal- 

thall. The Essanay star has accepted an 
invitation to lecture on the art of the photo- 
play at the Indiana State Normal School. 
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ERBERT BRENON and William Fox 

have said, “Goodbye, God bless you,” each 
to the other; or words to that effect. The 
magnate and the director are said to have 
fallen out over the credit for “A Daughter of 
the Gods,” so-called million-dollar photoplay 
which Brenon produced in Jamaica recently. 
The magnate is-said to have taken the view- 
point that the man who fills the pay envelopes 
is entitled to more credit than the actual pro- 
ducer of a picture, whereupon the director 
handed in a minority report. Mr. Brenon has 
formed his own company and 
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in any way required in rolling a cigarette.” 
Realizing what a boon to humanity this feat 
would be close-ups were made “so that all 
might see just how Walsh did his magnificent 
work.” 


N the sovereign state of Ohio, “The Birth of 

a Nation” is inhibited, but the people are 

allowed to see such vice films as “The Little 

Girl Next Door.” Further opaqueness on the 

viewpoint of the Buckeye State censors is pro- 

vided by their embargo on a George Ade 
comedy done in celluloid. 





has announced that his first 
production will be a picturiza- 


tion of “War Brides” with 
Nazimova, the noted Russiqn 


actress, in her original role. 


HEY took out the old 

proverb, “To the pure all | 
things are pure,” dusted it off | 
nicely and polished the cor- 
ners, but it didn’t do a bit of 
good. A license was withheld 
from the Mutual company for 
the showing of “Purity” in 
New York until some of the-~ 
nudeness was removed from 
the film, despite the protest 
that it was the highest form of 
art. Audrey Munson, who 
posed for much of the San 
Francisco Exposition statuary, 
supplies most of the spectacu- 
lar scenes of the photoplay. 





ARGUERITE CLARK, 

regarded by many as 
runner-up in any contest to dis- 
cover the world’s-most-popu- 
lar-photoplayer, is to go back 
to stageland, whence — she 
hailed. Charles Dillingham has 
obtained her signature to a 
contract. Miss Clark’s © last 
footlight appearance was in 
“Prunella,” three seasons ago. 


RESENCE of mind is 
something every film star 
has, according to the press 
agent. The most notable re- 








EAN SOTHERN, who was 

starred in “The Mysteries of 
Myra” by International, has 
gone to Pathe for further se- 
rial service. 


AURICE COSTELLO and 
Ethel Grandin are star- 
ring in a serial which bears the 
sanguinary title, “The Crimson 
Stain Mystery.” Olga Olonova, 
who is described as “a young 
Russian vampire woman,” will 
do what heavy work is required 
and Eugene Strong will be the 
juvenile. 


OT to be outdone by rivals 

in prodigal splashing of 
dollar signs, Universal an- 
nounces that it will soon allow 
the public to hold its breath 
over a lavish filmization of 
Jules Verne’s “Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea.” 
The film has been more than 
a year in the making, subma- 
rine parts having been filmed 
in the Bahama Islands and the 
remainder at Universal City. 
Stuart Paton is responsible for 
the direction. Of course, it’s 
heralded as a “million-dollar” 
film. Nothing less would do. 


T’S a long cry from “Mac- 
beth” to way -down - east 
drama, yet Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree’s newest celluloid 








cent example is that of Ormi 
Hawley, who, upon discovering 
a bundle of dynamite in the 
bottom of the automobile in 
which she was jolting over some rough Maine 
roads, and realizing that any old jolt might set 
it off with disastrous results to her new shoes, 
grasped it in her arms until the end of the 
journey. How did it get in the auto? 
Search us. 


grace the 


HE mimeograph départment of the Fox 
Film Corporation furnishes a thrilling ac- 
count of Actor George Walsh’s remarkable 
feat of rolling a cigarette with one hand in 
“The Beast,” in which (quoting verbatim) 


“the Fox star reaches the height of his art, 
proving that ambidexterity is not necessary or 





Ethel Grandin has come back to 
screen with Maurice 
Costello. 


vehicle is “Old Folks at 
Home” for Fine Arts. Chester 
Withey is the director. 


AMES CRUZE and his wife, Marguerite 

Snow, who have been trying out the studio 
life of various concerhs since quitting Than- 
houser, are moving westward. They have 
reached Cleveland, where they are playing in 
a feature for the Kimberley company. They 
expect to appear later for the McClure syn- 
dicate. 


HE nomenclatural vagaries of studio 
bosses are beyond the ken of ordinary 
mortals. For instance, the Morosco company “ 
discarded a hummer of a title in “Nell of 
Thunder Mountain,” to substitute that perfect 


bromide, “The Stronger Love.” It is a first 
play for Vivian Martin, who recently signed a 
long time contract with Morosco which 
means a long stay on the coast. 
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played leads for Mr. Thanhouser. 


E never knew there was a third Tal- 
madge until Dorothy Gish plunged into 
the ocean and rescued Natalie 





ARY PICKFORD has begun 

a crusade for better music 
in picture theaters. It is not a 
new idea with her. Once she at- 
tended a showing of her “Ma- 
dame Butterfly” and the organ 
genius favored with “Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band.” 


NIVERSAL’S pioneer direc- 

tor, Otis Turner, has shaken 
the alkali of Universal City from 
his lace boots. The “Governor,” 
as he is familiarly known in the 
film colony, has joined Fox, and 
his first assignment was a picture 
featuring George Walsh. 


ILLIAM FOX’S' Western 


cohorts recently made a 








from the swirling waters during 
the filming of a Fine Arts story. 
Natalie is a younger sister of 
Norma and Constance, and is also 
a Griffithite. _ 


OREIGN advices that Max 

Linder, celebrated European 
celluloid comic, had signed a Key- 
stone contract were slightly inac- 
curate. It was Essanay who 
requisitioned the French come- 
dian, and he will begin drawing 
sections of his $400,000 a year 
salary next month when he 
reaches this land of the screen. 
George K. Spoor, president of 
Essanay, braved the perils of the 
mined and submarined Atlantic 
to make the deal with Max. A 








raid on the various comedy stu- 
dios and got away with enough 
loot in the shape of comedians to 
start several comedy companies 
going. Walter Reed, ex-Key- 
stone, will direct one company and Charles 
Parrot another. Hank Mann, also of Key- 
stonia, Carmen Phillips, Elsie Greeson and 
Charles Arling are among those who will ap- 
pear in Fox comedies. Other diversified talent 
was also acquired. Hetty Gray Baker, scena- 
rioist and title writer at the Griffith studios, 
took charge of the Fox story department, and 
Nell Shipman, author-actress, forsook Vita- 
graph to play teads with Farnum. 


From trenches where he 
dodged bullets comes Max 
Linder to dodge pies—maybe. 


half dozen years ago, before the 
development of American comedy 
standards and while Charlie 
Chaplin was tumbling about in 
front of the footlights for some 
thirty-five sestercias per week, Max was a 
great favorite on both sides of the water. 


AULINE FREDERICK 6s attached her 

name to a two-year contract with Famous 
Players-Lasky: last month, thus disposing of 
rumors that she was about to return to the 
electric stage. It’s different, though, with Gait 
Kane, who will be John . Drew’s leading 
woman in “Pendennis” this season. 





ITTY GORDON 

and her scintil- 
lating back will no 
longer appear in Bra- 
dymade films. The 
noted beauty has 
moved her frocks out 
of the World studios 
as the result of a dif- 


ference of opinion 
with the heads of 
that concern. It had 


been announced that 
she was to appear in 
a picture version of 
“Thais.” 


PEAKING of 

Gordons, Harris 
Gordon, for a long 
time with Thanhouser, 
is to make his next 
screen appearance op- 
posite Emmy Wehlen 
in a Metro play. In 
addition to being no 
relative of Kitty, Mr. 








RESS agents are 

prone to jump af 
conclusions. It was 
announced a few 
weeks ago that Frank 
Daniels, Vitagraph 
comedian, had broken 
an arm jumping from 
a bridge to an auto. 
A more complete in- 
ventory showed that 
it was the auto that 
was damaged. 


URLINE LYONS, 

whose’ _ character 
work in the big Clune 
production of “Ramo- 
na” has won much 
commendation, has 
the lead in “The Eyes 
of the World,” Har- 
old Bell Wright’s best 
seller, which is the 
next Clune _ produc- 
tion. Jack Livingston 
plays opposite. 








Gordon is the husband 
of Louise Emerald 
Bates, who has long 








Grace Darmond is another film come-back. She has re- 
turned to star in a Pathe serial. 


OX did not over- 
look the American 
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trenches in his drive on the Western front. 
On the Santa Barbara sector he grabbed 
Juanita Hansen, the Spanish-Scandinavian 
prize blonde, who has been secreting in the 
submarine for a score or so of episodes. She 
is to be co-starred with George Walsh, the 
distinguished cigarette-rolling hero. 


HOOPS, my dear! And then some more 

whoops. Nothing has been said about 
it by Keystone’ s mimeograph department be- 
cause it’s such a childish thing that the victim 
probably had the item “killed” before it got 
out. But even if it does come under the gen- 
eral classification of juvenile indoor sports, it 
is very, very annoying. What’s it all about? 
Oh, nothing more exciting than Mabel Nor- 
mand having an attack of whooping cough. 
But she’s almost well now. 


is to be Rita, 
Lillian Cook will be Stephanie, and the artist’s 
parents will be played by Edward Kimball and 


Capellani, and Edna Hunter 


Julia Stuart. It will be a six-reeler. 


ALKYRIEN, 
Witz, 


otherwise the Baroness De- 
is swinging around the circle at a 
nifty clip. First it was Mutual, then Fox and 
now the Danish beauty has signed up with 
Metro for a series of pictures. 


ECROLOGICAL note: Edwin August, it 

is announced, has returned to the Kinema- 
color Company, for which he will direct and 
act. Mr. August, whose announcement as a 
candidate for president of these here—or 
should it be this here?—United States has 
been given more or less publicity, has appa- 
rently retired from politics. 





VEN Charlie Chaplin had to 

bow to the epidemic in New 
York. Exhibitors in the metrop- 
olis asked Mutual to cut the price 
of Chaplin releases from $50 a 
day during the prevalence of the 
inhibition on children under 16 
attending picture theaters. Mu- 
tual declined and then the ex- 
hibitors, representing 250 theaters 
which had signed for the latest 
Chaplin, cancelled, and the re- 
leasing concern decided it would 
be content with a half loaf. 


NNA Q. NILSSON of 
“Who’s Guilty” fame will 
appear next in “Her Surrender,” 








OROTHY BERNARD has 

fy quit Fox for a little spell of 
home life, during which she will 
be just—not plain—Mrs. A. H. 
Van Buren. Meantime Husband 
Van, who has been playing oppo- 
site Theda Bara, will continue to 


draw down Fox-made checks. 
Miss Bernard played opposite 
William Farnum in many photo- 
plays. 


NOTHER Dorothy—Dalton, 
last name—starred in a re- 
cent divorce court action recently 
at Los Angeles. Until then few 
outside of film circles knew that 











an Ivan picture, with Wilmuth 
Merkyl, Rose Coghlan, Harry 
Spingler and Wm. H. Tooker. 


ARGERY DAW, the little Hollywood 
girl who has been appearing occasionally 
in Lasky photoplays, is to become a star, ac- 
cording to advices from the coast. She is to 
be taken East to join the ingenue colony of 


Famous Players-Lasky in New York, where 
she will head her own company. This will 


leave Fannie Ward in sole possession of all 
honors as Lasky’s premier child. 


HE McClure syndicate has gone into pho- 

toplay production on an elaborate, al- 
though more or less secret, scale. The maga- 
zine people have obtained the services of Hol- 
brook Blinn and it is understood that he is to 
be starred in the syndicate’s first celluloid ven- 
ture. The Edison studios in New York are 
being utilized. 


ERHAPS more persons read “The Com- 

mon Law” when it appeared serially than 
any novel ever written. For this reason the 
cast of the film version will undoubtedly be a 
matter of interest to many thousands. Clara 
Kimball Young, whose company is producing 
the Chambers story, will of course be Valerie 
West and Conway Tearle is to play the role 
of the artist lover, Kelly Neville. Querida, 


the Spanish artist, will be portrayed by Paul 


Alan Forrest who is now ex- 
officio love maker to Mary 
Miles Minter. 


in private life she was the wife 
of Lewis J. Cody, former Seligite 
and now heavy in Mabel Nor- 
mand’s company. She charged 
her husband with Keystonism, 
alleging that many nights she was compelled 
to dodge shoes and vases hurled with Ar- 
bucklian precision by her playful spouse. De- 
cree granted. 


UST about the time Universal started a 

series of “kid” pictures, in which all of the 
roles were played by children, along came an- 
other company and grabbed the director, Mrs. 
Lule Warrenton. She will make the same sort 
of pictures for the Monrovia Film Company. 


ELEN WARE is back on the daylight 

stage, playing the lead in Selig’s multiple- 
reeler, “The Garden of Allah.” Miss Ware 
made her celluloid debut with Universal and 
played in several Fine Arts features before 
returning to the vocal stage. Colin Campbell, 
Selig’s premier director, is in charge of the 
production. 


HE mystery which has surrounded the ring 

finger of demure Dorothy Kelly for sev- 
eral months has been solved. He is a young 
New York real estate man, and after the wed- 
ding bells have notified a waiting world of the 
great event, some time this fall, Miss Kelly 
will have become Mrs. Harvey Hevenor. But 
she has promised to remain with Vitagraph. 





THIS IS THE NEW FALL STYLE IN CAMERA “MEN” 












































Stagg photo, 
Meaning, the style you could fall for. Nor is this a masquerade get-up. Margery Ordway, regular, 
professional, licensed, union crank-turner at Camp Morosco, has gone into camera work as nonchalantly 
as other girls take up stenography, nursing, husband-stalking. 
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Result: Doris Kenyon, 


WHAT HAPPENED AFTER SHE HAD 
TRIPPED DOWNTOWN A SNOWY DAY 


By Bess Burgess 


RETTY Doris Kenyon went tripping down to 
Thirty-fourth street in Gotham one snowy 
December day not many months ago to take 

her music lesson. In the midst of her singing exer- 
cise, Victor Herbert, the celebrated American com- 
poser, who happened to be a friend of Doris’ 
teacher, came into an outer room. 

He listened. He was pleased. He said: 

‘Whose voice is that?’ ‘This answer: 

“Doris Ken- 

: yon’s. She’s 
2 the sweetest 
little thing 
that 
ever 
was.” 






















Bringing some 
new, new fashions 
to the old, old sea. 


Herbert liked the voice. And after a 
moment’s chat with Doris he liked Doris too. Re- 
sult: Three weeks later Doris—she’s twenty-one 
now—opened her stage career in a small part in 
“Princess Pat’’ at the Cort Theatre. 

The critics were kind. ‘They gave her a pleasant little 
mention in each review. 

One evening some officials of the World Film Corporation 
had a box party at the Cort. Doris Kenyon came on in the first 
act—and the film party sat up and took notice. 

At the end of the second act she came on again. 

At the end of the play one of the film‘party excused himself and sought the girl in her 
dressing room. 

Result: Miss Kenyon promised to visit the studios of the World Film Corporation 
at Fort Lee, across the Hudson, on the next Sunday for a film test. 

Result: Doris Kenyon did well in her first important picture, “The Pawn of 
Fate,”’ and in her second, “The Feast of Fate,” she sailed into her own on the spread 
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This is the prettiness 
that in ‘‘ Princess 
Pat’’—a comic opera 
—was prominent 
enough to open the 
studio door and drive 
its owner away from 
the stage. 


Star! 


wings of ‘Triumph—and she 
was cast in support of one 
of the best known of the 
photodrama stars too. 

This success secured to 
her a three-years’ contract 
with the World Film 
Corporation. 

Which means that 
her feet are on the 
heavenly ladder of 
stars. 

When her present 
(third) picture is 
finished Miss Ken- 
von will be starred 
in a specially writ- 
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a. which Frances Marion ~ 
recently completed j | at the World studio. 

Miss Kenyon, y who has three names in- 
stead of two but seldom uses the second— 
Margaret—was born in Syracuse, N. Y., September 
5, 1895, and was educated in Packer Institute, Brook- 

lyn, and Columbia University. 
You see by The statement has been made that in 
this that the hex first important picture Miss Kenyon 
Kenyon, like ; ; : ’ 
Kellerman, is did well. She did—for a beginner ; for 
a water star. an experienced actress it would have 

been below par. At least that is Miss 
Kenyon’s opinion. That was not because ability was lacking, but because she was a 
greenhorn, sailing a boat when she knew nothing about sailing boats. 

‘My work was all square at the corners and bumped into the artistic at every turn,” 
she mused. “I knew it. ‘Thank the Lord I had enough sense to see it. I deserved to 
be taken in hand and talked-to with some brevity and much point. I guess my not hav- 
ing seemed conceited over my good luck helped the experienced people around me to 
be kind and helpful, instead of unsympathetic. I remember being comforted in my dis- 
comfiture by one dear man. He said—something like this: 

““Buck up-O! All you need is a bit experience, my young lady, and bless us, 
there’s not one of us wouldn’t be better for a few more pinches of the same. You're 
all right. Just keep your nerve, watch the ropes and how they’re handled, and you'll 
come out a first-class able seaman in no time.’ 

“T’ve done my best to follow his advice.” 


ten scenario, 






























N the studios—behind the ‘‘movie” screen—what a 
mysteryland lies there! 

Those within may close and bolt the door, but they 
cannot keep the lure of it from seeping through. 

The life that artists live beats en with a more fever- 
ish pulse than the lives their art depicts. Its passions and 
pleasures, its strivings and defeats, its pay po a rice; 
what a writhing and a weaving in and out we should peer 
at, if only the door were not shut! 

What a tumult worth watching! A world of art, of 
itself and sufficient to itself. It has its own social levels, 

its aristocracy of 


thousan ds- of- 
dollars -a-week 
stars and its 
democracy of 
three - dollars -a 
day “extras.” 
t has its fierce 
hatreds and bit- 
ter rivalries, and 
now and again 
its surviving 
friendships and 
surpassing self. 
denials; its 
loves that flow- 
er into homes, 


Chapters 
that have 
gone before 


in The | 
Glory Road 


ments that bear fruit of ruin. It has its own stumbling- 
blocks, its own goals; and it speaks a language all its own. 

Behind the screen! What a mysteryland lies there! 

But see now—the door has been opened, a little stealth- 
ily, not flung wide, but opened enough for you who 
stand Outside to enter unnoticed and be Within, and with 
curious eyes watch and tense ears hear the strange, glitter- 
ing, colorful, galloping, unreal, changing life that throngs 
the reach and turnings o 


“The Glory Road!” 


Here is a brief outline of the chapters already pub- 
lished of Francis William Sullivan’s remarkable novel of 
love and intrigue picturing with camera-like fidelity of 
detail the life of the moving picture studios in Southern 
California, photoplay capital of the world. The author 
spent months there, gathering his material at first hand. 
The result is the first great serial story in this field of a 
new art which numbers its devotees by millions. Of 
course the names under which the characters in ‘‘ The 
Glory Road”’ play out their parts are fictitious. 

The leading characters of “The Glory Road” thus far 
introduced are: June MacGregor, the heroine, a lovely 
git! born in the Hudson’s Bay forests and reared there by 
her father, the factor of a trading post; she is getting her 
first draught of big-world life as a member of the Graphic 
Company, whose director-in-chief is determined to make 
of her a star or—demonstrate that she is incapable of becom- 
ing one. Paul Temple, the hero, a Graphic star; he is 
engaged to marry June; a man still young, world-wise, of 
scrupulous honor and quick sensibilities; his wife, a moving 
picture actress who had made his life unhappy, died in 
the snows of Canada and was buried there. Stephen 
Holt, a self-made but cultured millionaire, principal owner 
of the Graphic Company; a man of gnm moods and 
intervals of a charm touched with boyishness; ruthless in 
going after and getting whatever he decides he wants; he 
has decided he wants June, and has told her in his abrupt 
way that he is going to make her love him. Tom Briscoe, 
Graphic director-in-chief, a man of dynamic energy, big 
heart and bawling voice; he knows his business thorough- 
ly—and gets results. Marcia Trent, Graphic star, half 
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secretly under Holt’s protection; no one can say that 
so-and-so in the case between them, but—; she is a 
woman of shallow soul and completely selfish impulses; 
cunning, vindictive, determined at all costs to keep her 
grip on Holt, who has put and is keeping her where she 
is professionally. ‘Terrence MacDonnell, Graphic press 
agent; true to the type. Elsie Tanner and her younger 
sister Elaine, Graphic actresses, who occupy a bungalow 
with June. Tim Barr, Graphic cameraman; he is secretly 
determined to win Marcia- Trent as his wife in order to 
further his schemes to become a film producer. 

Paul and June having pledged Briscoe that they will 
let their wedding wait until June has proved herself a star 
or a failure, Paul is sent to Graphic offices in New York 
and thence to the Mexican en to direct the making of 
a picture; June plays on under Briscoe’s tuition in the 


Los Angeles studio. 


Nothing would have more shocked June or been more 
instantly protested than a hint that Stephen Holt was 
coming to occupy too important a place in her thoughts— 
and she the promised wife of another. Yet it was true, 
and a little truer each day, that the reined passion of this 
masterful man for her, the frankness of his admiration, his 
sometimes gay, sometimes deeply vibrant, wanting of her, 
was stealing upon her senses dangerously, and like a habit- 
forming drug was becoming daily more to be desired, 
though she realized it not. 

Marcia Trent, the Graphic’s temperamental star, senses 
danger to her interests in the acquaintance between Holt 
and June, and sharpens her claws for fight. In one of her 
absurd tantrums she undertakes to teach Director Briscoe 
“this place,” and comes off second best. Dining in her 
bungalow that night with Holt, she demands that he disci- 
pline Briscoe. Holt tells her she is a fool and refuses to 
interfere. He causes Marcia to be sent away for a few 
weeks “on location” with her company to make a picture. 


Holt’s way of thus handling a delicate situation is like 
a cipher key to the man’s character. He is most Ameri- 
canly capable of managing both his business and his 
intrigue without injury to himself through either, when the 
two threaten collision and wreck. In this contretemps it 
is not Briscoe the man he backs, but Briscoe the studio 
genius, factotum of the business whose success Holt is 
responsible for and whose course he controls. Instantly 
informed by his own common sense that Briscoe is in the 
right and Marcia in the wrong, he is incapable of permit- 
ting the consideration of sex to influence him. “You're a 
fool,” he tells the woman at her own table, without the 
slightest emotion; and within the same moment, without 
so much as raising his voice, restrains her from a storm of 
hysteria and eilioe her be quiet. Typically, he says 
nothing about the incident to Briscoe. Typically, he sees 
to it that Marcia’s departure for work “on location”’ sug- 
gests to her no hint of its real purpose—she does not see 
the cynical smile or suspect the unhurrying hand that lifts 
the lighted match and deposits it a safe distance from the 

wder keg. And Briscoe? He doesn’t have to be told. 

is high-candle-power discernment illuminates the situation 
for himself perfectly. And, typically too, he says nothing 
to Holt. 


Returned, the cameraman Barr tells Marcia with calcu- 
lated effect that in her absence Holt has been very friendly 
with June. All the tigress in heraroused, Marcia plotsto ruin 
June's career and smirch her character. Thus—her thoughts 
run—she will subtly accomplish these things: Punish June 
by taking from her her art and Paul Temple; eliminate a 
studio rival; regain her hold on Stephen Holt; and reap a 
rich retaliation against Tom Briscoe through crushing 
June, his protege and professional boast! To these ends 


she schemes. 
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She Glory Road 


By Francis Wrlham Sullivan 


Author of “Star of the North,” “Alloy of Gold,” “Children of Banishment,” etc. 
Illustrated by R. VAN BUREN 





CHAPTER XII 


T the same time that Marcia Trent 
was seeking some means by which 


to ruin June Magregor’s career be- 
fore it had begun, thus insuring her own 
continued supremacy in the Graphic Com- 
pany, Tom Briscoe was working toward 
exactly the opposite end. For years it had 
been Briscoe’s steadfast ambition to dis- 
cover and launch some screen artist whose 
name should be perpetually linked with his 
in greatness, and whose work should em- 
body his beliefs and theories regarding the 
photo-drama. 

The accidental discovery of June in the 
North and her subsequent revelation of tal- 
ent had led him to believe that she was the 
find he had been seeking. She was ideal 
material to work with—modest, eager to 
learn, and unhampered by former training. 
More important still, she believed in him, 
and they were joined by strong bonds of 
mutual respect and regard. 

Only one thing he had against her—“‘this 
d d love business ;’”’ but as time went on 
he was delighted to encounter very little 
interference from it. ‘This was as he had 
planned, for he had stipulated in making 
his final offer to June in New York that 
she and Paul should separate until June 
had either proved or disproved her ability. 
He had flatly refused to direct her under 
any other circumstances, and the lovers, 
perceiving the sound reason in his demands, 
had consented. 

As already has been said, Briscoe had 
been training June thoroughly in the tech- 
nique of her art since their arrival in Los 
Angeles, and at the same time providing 
her with experience by actual work in the 
pictures. Harsher with her than with 
others, so afraid of prejudice in her favor 
that he leaned in the other direction, he 
had at last come to the conclusion that she 
was ready for bigger work, the work he had 
planned so long. This conclusion was 





strengthened by the press comments on the 





“Woman to Woman” picture, comments 
which in several instances had awarded the 
triumph of the piece to June rather than 
to Marcia Trent. 

It was the commonest of jealous remarks 
in the studio that June was a product of 
favoritism— 
had a “pull.” 
This was of 
course true, 
since she was 
Briscoe’s pro- 
tégée, but it 
implied no 
novel situa- 
tion. Almost 
without excep- © 
tion every man 
or woman 
playing lead- 
ing parts in 
the pictures 
did so through 
some influence, 
and it was a 
fact illustrated 
continually 
that a known 
talent without 
influence could 
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man and a girl love, 
deeply. He is tal- 
ented, world-forged 
and _ trouble -tempered, 
— still young, and poor. 
She stands at the thresh- 
old of life, hesitant, ~— 
flushed, facing a career. 
They are affianced. 

An incident of busi- 
ness separates him from 
her by thousands of 
miles. And—The Other 
Man steps into her path 
—a en connoisseur, 
one who states rather 
than boasts that when he 
wants a thing he gets it, 
be it a treasure of art or 
a girl’s surrender. 

The question is old as 
the jungles. With the 
miles between, will loyal- 
ty be stronger than the 
spell of contact, than the 
exquisite appeal of ad- 
miration felt through the 
subtle veil of sex? Will 
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circle forever _ the girl—lose? Which — 
. . = manwillwin? Howwill ~— 
in the back- = 2 
they fight each other for — 

Ww aters of ob- her, with the dressing- — 
scurity. _ rooms and hectic studios ~ 
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yet even her 
bitterest enemy could not have assailed it. 
No person who knew Tom Briscoe, even by 
hearsay, was capable of the usual suspicions 
connected with the word “influence,” for 
sex, age, beauty or charm seemed to bound 
alike from his invulnerability. 

June had “influence” according to the 
necessity of.the business, but it was clean 
influence, acknowledged and open. 

One morning, in pursuance of his con- 
victions regarding June, Briscoe went to 
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Stephen Holt’s office. This was on the sec- 
ond floor of the administration building, 
which stood in one corner of the studio 
grounds, and the sanctum was defended 
by an anteroom. 

Being informed that Holt was alone— 
Stannard’s recent departure for New York 
had resulted in Holt’s more frequent pres- 
ence at the office of late—the director went 
in. The room was square, and had win- 
dows on two sides, one of which over- 
looked the teeming, kaleidoscopic activities 
of the stages and “‘lot.” ‘The walls were 
tinted a soft fawn color, good rugs were on 
the floor, and the furniture consisted of a 
flat-topped desk covered with glass, numerous 
filing cabinets along the walls, and several 
uncushioned armchairs, all of sunny oak. 
Through a closed door at the left came the 
dry tapping of a typewriter. 

Holt was reading a legal-looking docu- 
ment. He laid it aside with a smile of 
greeting when he saw his visitor, and mo- 
tioned him to a chair beside the desk. ‘The 
two men had always got on eminently well 
in a business way, particularly since the 
clash with Marcia Trent. Holt’s support at 
that time had never been mentioned be- 
tween them, but Briscoe had a tacit under- 
standing of it and was correspondingly 
grateful. 

Now he entered at once upon what he 
had come to say. He described his work 
with June, reviewed her progress, and in 
conclusion stated his conviction that she 
had advanced to a point where she was 
capable of playing leading parts. 

“By that you mean you want to star 
Miss Magregor ?” 

Ves,” 

“All right, go ahead. If the public is 
acquainted with her and she is getting good 
reviews, I can’t see any objections.” 

“Thanks.” 

Sitting erect on the edge of his chair, 
Briscoe stared out of the window a moment. 
Then he cleared his throat. 

“T want to star June in a different way,” 


he said. “That’s what I came to see you 
about.”’ 
“Yes?” Holt seemed a little surprised. 


“How different?” 

Briscoe cleared his throat again and 
launched into his theme. , 

“Well, I want to make a new kind of 
picture. I think we’ve gone about as far 
as we can along present lines. Everybody’s 
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doing about the same thing, and we can’t 
improve the stuff much except in details. 
The serial’s done for, and so is the stunt 
picture. Both are money-makers, perhaps, 
but rubbish ; no art ; no resemblance to life ; 
twaddle!”’ 

As Briscoe paused a moment, Holt smiled. 

‘This is treason, my friend, but go on,” 
he said. His blue eyes had narrowed 
thoughtfully, and he had slid down in his 
chair, regardless of the consequences to his 
new summer khaki suit. 

Briscoe went on with a little gesture of 
suppressed feeling; he was giving expres- 
sion at last to all he had pondered so long 
and so deeply. 

“The pictures are an art,” he said. 
“Everybody admits it. The art will live, 
not the rubbish. I want to develop the art.” 

“How a 

“Something like this!” Briscoe leaned 
forward. ‘‘People talk about pictures forc- 
ing out the drama. I don’t believe it. 
Pictures in my opinion are literature, not 
drama. ‘They’ll grow more like it all the 
time. Now the pictures we've all been 
making so far—what I call action pictures, 
and by that I mean anything you can go 
into a theater and see to-day—these seem 
to me about the type of the adventure story 
or the detective story in literature. Mighty 
entertaining, but not the highest type of 
fiction.”’ 

“But more people read that sort of story 
than any other, don’t they?” 

“Day by day, perhaps, but not in the 
long run. Think of the books that live. 
Now here is my point: Moving pictures 
aren’t any longer a show for the mob—’” 

“Oh, aren’t they?” interrupted Holt 
sardonically, and picked up a sheet of paper 
from his desk. “Do you know, Tom,’’—he 
consulted the paper—‘‘that 64 per cent of 
the men who run movie theaters in America 
can neither read nor write the English 
language, and that 18 per cent can’t read 
or write any language? Do you know that 
the plot these men prefer in a picture is’— 
he consulted the paper again and quoted— 
“‘something with a couple of good fights, 
a criminal assault, and a murder in it?’ 
Well, those things are true. They’re not 


guesses, they’re facts, and of course those 
men only voice the preferences of their 
patrons.” 

The director sat silent a minute, over- 
Then his jaw 


whelmed by this evidence. 
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squared. It was nct Briscoe to weaken. | 

“All right,” he snapped, ‘‘all the more 
reason for us to haul the business above 
that level, and I stick to my point. More 
and more intelligent people are going to the 
pictures, people who enjoy the beautiful 
and who think and want something to 
stretch their minds. Crudeness, and melo- 
drama, and untruthfulness to life disgust 
these people in a moving picture just as 
they do in a book. Then why not give ’em 
the picture literature they want? Some- 
thing to stimulate their minds while thev’re 
being entertained, just like the books they 
read ?” 

In the moment’s silence the sounds of the 
studio came up to them, voices, and ham- 
mering, and the rumble of a scene truck 
crossing a stage. A cool breeze blew 
through the open window. 

Holt regarded the other with astonish- 
ment. Like everyone else, he had yet to 
learn just how deep was all that lay be- 
neath that uninspiring exterior. His 
curiosity was aroused by the unassailable 
truth and logic of Briscoe’s argument. 

“And what kind of a picture would you 
give these intelligent people?” he asked. 

Briscoe leaned 
forward again. 

“A picture of 
emotions instead of 
action or setting! 
I’d tell the story 
subjectively, not ob- 
jectively ; that is, 
entirely by what the 
person feels rather 
than what he does 
or what other peo- 
ple do. This isn’t a 
new idea—we all at- 
tempt something of 
the kind now—but 
my idea is to de- 
velop this line tre- | 
mendously. I _ be- 
lieve the time will 
come when the soul 
experiences of one 
character, if prop- 
erly portrayed, will 
make as fascinating | 
a picture as any f 
thriller of to-day.” 

“Yes, but where’s 
your action?” 


pe 














“Wait a minute. Action, after all, is only 
suspended interest, isn’t it? Well, then, 
what’s more interesting than to watch the 
effect of life on a human soul, the way that 
soul acts when certain things happen to it, 
and what it does under those circum- 
stances? The why of action, not the what ; 
causes, not effects. For instance, take 
‘Carmen.’ If we could show the influences 
which made that girl what she was and 
made her act as she did, would it be inter- 


































He mused a moment. “Besides, 
after all there’s a gambling 
chance of success for the Com- 
pany in it. Come back at four 
o'clock and I’ll give you my 
answer.’ 
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esting, or not? What do you say to that?” 

“Briscoe paused almost triumphantly. 

“Ves,” Holt admitted, and then sat in 
thoughtful silence, tapping the blotting pad 
before him with a pencil balanced between 
his fingers. For a long time he pondered, 
and then he shook his head slowly. 

“Granting all you say, Tom,” he said, 
“that sort of picture would only interest a 
select minority.” 

“That remains to be seen. And, of 
course, now we’re at the nib of the thing. 
Will you, speaking for the Graphic Com- 
pany, permit me to make that sort of a 
picture?” His inspiration suddenly flamed 
up again. “Why, damn it, Holt, this is the 
chance of a century! Graphic’ll be made 
forever! We’ll be doing something that’ 
send our names down in history.” 

“Yes, and ourselves into a receivership. 
This is idealism of the rankest sort, Tom, 
the sort that doesn’t pay.” 

“In dividends ?” 

“Ves, in dividends.” 

“But Holt, that sort of picture has got 
to come. I know it! I feel it!” 

“Let*George do it.” 

The old catch-phrase voiced the inevit- 
able attitude of finance towards the new 
and risky. Briscoe exhaled a long breath. 

“T knew the profit question was where 
we'd break,” he said in an altered tone. 
“But I'll stake my reputation that a pic- 
ture of this kind would create a furore.” 

“Possibly.” 

The director recognized the signs. Con- 
siderate and patient as Holt had been, 
Briscoe knew he would be immovable where 
the interests of the Company were con- 
cerned. And he respected this attitude, for 
there had been a time in the past when for 
hard, ruthless practicality there had been 
no equal to Tom Briscoe in the Graphic 
forces. But he felt that his own artistic 
salvation and the future of the Graphic 
Company depended upon the defeat of this 
attitude now. 

Achieving fortune, success and fame, he 
had not been content to stand still, but had 
resolved to make a constructive effort for 
the progress of his art; to leave his name 
written across the page of its development. 
And he desired to make that effort now. 
He looked at Holt, and in the intensity of 
his desire he felt the impulse to reveal some- 
thing of this to the other. 

“Holt,” he said, “I see your point of 
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view exactly, and understand it. You're 
doing what you think is for the best inter- 
ests of the company, and if you turn down 
this idea of mine, all right. That’s up to 
you. But I’ll still make those pictures when 
the time comes, somewhere else if not here. 
But I want to tell you something.” He 
rested one pudgy, square-ended forefinger 
on the desk leaf for emphasis. “In my life 
I’ve had two ambitions: to make the pic- 
tures I’ve described, and to discover and 
train a star who would act in them.” He 
spoke slowly in his earnestness. 

“T think I have found that star in June 
Magregor,” he went on. ‘She has what any 
actor needs for greatness—talent, imagina- 
tion, brains; and what’s better still, she 
knows what I want. She has been working 
hard and sincerely ever since she came here, 
and new I think she’s ready.” He paused, 
and then added with intense conviction: 
“Tf I should succeed, it would make her the 
biggest actress in the business.”’ 

As he spoke, Holt’s eyes had narrowed 
again and his face had assumed a certain 
expressionlessness. And yet, there was 
about his attitude a hint of rigid attention, 
motionless but alert. 

“Of course, Miss Magregor is a good 
property,” he said matter-of-factly, ‘‘and is 
valuable to the company. She is the best 
publicity proposition we have, and we have 
managed to keep her story enough in the 
dark to make it new, live stuff when it’s 
released.” He hesitated as if pondering. 

“And I’1l admit she has talent,” he added 
presently. ‘I think she’s capable of almost 
any development under the right direction. 
But this new-fangled business of yours—!” 

“She’s the only woman in the world I’d 
care to try it with,” said the director 
bluntly. ‘‘We understand each other, and I 
want to do it for her sake as well as my 
own. That’s what I brought her out here 
for.” 

Holt’s brow knit, and he tapped on his 
blotting pad for a moment with his pencil. 
Then he stood up suddenly. 

“T can’t settle all this in a minute, Tom,” 
he said. “I’ll say frankly that I’m not in 
favor of your proposition, but I’m not going 
to turn it down finally this morning when it 
seems to mean so much to you.” He mused 
a moment. ‘Besides, perhaps after all 





there’s a gambling chance of success for the 
Company in it. Come back at four o’clock 
and I’ll give you my answer.” 

















HEN Briscoe entered the office that 
afternoon, it was Holt who went at 
once to the subject. 

“Well, Tom,” he said cheerfully, “after 
looking at your scheme from about eight 
thousand angles, I’ve decided to try it.’ 

Briscoe grunted. 

“But that doesn’t mean it'll go through,” 
Holt hastened to add. “All I can do is to 
support it at the next directors’ meeting, but 
I’ll guarantee to do that.’”’ Then he smiled 
a little ruefully and shook his head. 
“That’s the trouble with us Westerners,” 


he said. ‘‘We simply can’t resist a gamble 
when we see one. I ——— you realize 
that we'll be risking about $40,000 on this 
venture ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

Holt laughed. 

“All right. I only mention it so you'll be 


properly grateful.” 

In the sanctity of his apartment that 
night Briscoe growled gratitude for the 
adventurous western spirit. Nor was he at 
all nervous regarding the outcome of the 
directors’ meeting, for a very reliable source 
of information had told him that Holt 
owned 51 per cent of the Graphic’s Western 
company stock. But, as plans for begin- 
ning work surged through his head, he kept 
asking himself, wonderingly, what con- 
sideration could have influenced Holt 
strongly enough to make him reverse his 
first and safer judgment. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Ansonia, 
New York City, May 2oth. 
UNE dearest: 


It would be a queer sort of happy man 
who couldn’t find some beauty and romance in 
this vulgar and cynical city. They’re here if 
one can see them, though I’ll confess it is the 
first time I haven’t had astigmatism in over 
five years. When we were here in December 
and January, on our way down from the 
North, past events were too recent. The city 
was like a first-aid station to me then; a 
place where the cuts and bruises on my con- 
founded ego could be dressed. Now it seems 
like a glorified circus parade. 

But after all, I suppose it’s the kind of glass 
one looks through that colors what one sees, 
and things reflect according to the mood we 
bring to them. At least, that’s the way it’s 
always been with me, and it is more than ever 
so now, New York becomes Bagdad, or 
Whitechapel, or Nineveh, or the Tower of 
Jewels, or La Trappe, according to the way 
I am wearing my aura, or what I have had 
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for breakfast, or the contents of your letter. 
And by the way, why is it that women’s letters 
will require excess postage at the receiving 
end, and yet be read in less than half a minute? 
They remind me of those meringue things con- 
fectioners serve sometimes which promise a 
lot, but which disappear into thin air at the 
first crunch. 

All of which leads (have you guessed it?) 
to the fact that I am lonesome. Surrounded, 
submerged, buried in mankind, still I yell for 
a little company, for certain company, for my 
guardian spirit, my other half, my absolute 
dear. But she, alas, is listening to one set of 
sad sea waves while I am listening to another. 
But no! Pardon me! That was the elevated, 
not the ocean. Above all things, truth even at 
a poetic moment. 

To discontinue, we arrived here on the 16th 
from the Mexican border. Of course, with the 
trouble down there we couldn’t actually cross, 
but the terrain (military expression) is just 
as bad one side of the line as the other, so 
that didn’t affect the local color or atmosphere 
any. By the way, if I wanted to get even with 
Mexico for all she’s done to us I’d present her 
with large portions of our border States. Put 
enough desert in her way and she couldn’t 
cross to raid us. Hence, security, peace, plenty. 
I shall write to the papers about this. 

I think the picture we took down there—they 
haven’t got a name for it yet—is good. Stan- 
nard and the department heads made a noise 
like enthusiasm when it was run in the pro- 
jection room, but you know how much that 
means! Some of the worst flivvers get the 
biggest hands. I was nervous, of course, as 
it was my first big job, but nobody asked me 
to resign, so I look forward to my check as 
usual. By the way, they pay Monday here; 
keeps all hands poor against the temptations 
of the week-end. The men’s wives approve of 
it, so I suppose they'll have a fervent testi- 
— from you presently, something as fol- 
Ows: 

“Sirs: Before you instituted your plan of 
paying the hands on Monday, it was all I 
could do to get my husband safely over the 
Sabbath. He was hopelessly addicted, and had 
been for years, to pineapple juice in its most 
vicious form. When night after night he 
failed to return home, I would say in despair 
to little Paul: ‘Go, child, to the Dairy Lunch 
and bring your father home again,’ and the 
lad, old with horror before his years, always 
found him there. My husband was _ incor- 
rigible. I reasoned with him, pleaded with 
him. We tried everything, but to no avail. 
He would saturate himself with that awful 
poison. But now—” And so on. 

We begin our new picture next week in 
the Fort Lee studio, and Stannard told me just 
yesterday that it would be a case of hustle it 
through. You see, there has been quite a 


shake-up owing to Marguerite French’s pop- 
ping to Stellar, and we'll have to work nights, 
etc., in order to substitute releases and get 
them out on time. 

That’s about all the news there is for me 
to tell you, and it isn’t much on the surface, 
but oh, Snowbird, if you only knew how much 
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there was under the surface! If I could only 
make you feel how good life seems to me now! 
Wanting you as I do, and empty as this place 
is without you, yet every minute is happy 
just as if some exquisite essence of you kept 
flowing across all the thousands of miles into 
my heart. 

Time seems endless until we see each other 
again—won’t you please become a wonderful 
star right away?—and sometimes I rebel 
against this stupid separation. And then I 
wonder what you are doing out there and what 
is happening to you. But those are only 
moments after I’ve botched my work, or come 
to the conclusion that I’d better go back to 
the pick and shovel. Except for those times 
I am happy, you don’t know how happy, just 
in the knowledge that you exist and that you 
have given me the dear blessing of your love. 
I feel young and radiant as if I had just burst 
out of some darkness into a new world all 
lighted. 

And when I come actually to realize that 
you do love me, I sometimes laugh at the 
perfectly incredible idea of it, and tell myself, 
“Why, this is ridiculous. She can’t under- 
stand what she’s doing.” And then comes a 
letter telling me all over again that it is true, 
and I wonder what I’ve done to deserve you. 

“Oh, we will be happy, June. There never 
will have been such happiness as ours. Life is 
just beginning for me now, and when you're 
great and famous at last, and we can live the 
life together that we long for, I know [I'll 
believe there is a Paradise on this earth after 
all. And that forces me to a confession. 
I don’t believe Eve ever ate an apple. I think 
she slipped on a banana peel and made herself 
ridiculous, and when Adam laughed she got 
peevish and bounced an apple off his bean. 
After that, when the story got around, she 
moved out of Eden to escape the notoriety, 
and that’s ail there is to that yarn! 

Well, bless your patience! this is all. Best 
love to old Tom Briscoe, Elsie and Goldie and 
Elaine, and all of them. As for yourself— 


Continued in our next, 
PAUL. 


UNE, still smiling, folded the rustling 
sheets gently and then held them clasped 
in her hand. She was sitting on the cush- 
ions of her bedroom bay-window, wrapped 
in a blue quilted Japanese dressing-gown 
gay with pink chrysanthemums, and _ her 
luxuriant dark hair hung in two braids 
over her shoulders. Her knees were drawn 
up, and sitting as she did, her profile to 
the window, the clear, limpid light of clos- 
ing day outlined half her face with cameo 
clearness, and threw the other half into 
complete shadow. 

It was a simple, unpretentious room with 
its white iron bed in one corner balancing 
the oak dresser at the window, a trunk 
paralleling the bed, a small oak table in 
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the center, and a brace of the subtly treach- 
erous chairs at points of vantage. -The 
cream wall paper with its border of roses, 
and the chintz at the windows in the same 
pattern, lent cheerfulness ; the silver-backed 
dressing things on the bureau, intimacy ; 
photographs and three red roses in a vase 
on the center table, touches of color and 
homelikeness. 

For a little June mused, smiling, over 
the letter she had just finished, a letter 
thoroughly characteristic of Paul. Then, 
quite without warning, she experienced the 
queerest sensation of her life. She realized 
that she was going to marry him. It was as 
if, having forgot the fact, she had just 
been reminded of it. She felt for the first 
time in months a sense of strangeness in 
Paul, felt their wonderfully close union 
temporarily severed. 

This experience, compounded of uncer- 
tainty and a little fear for the future, 
comes to every girl who has promised her- 
self. But it had come to June less often 
than to many, perhaps, for both her own and 
Paul’s love and faith had been tempered 
in the fire of suffering and sacrifice. Con- 
sequently to experience her present feeling 
was a revelation of what had been taking 
place in her life, a recognition at last of 
Holt. 

As she faced the situation fairly for the 
first time, June lacked any sense of guilt 
or wrong-doing, so gradual and pleasant 
had been her progress to this point. There 
had been a time at first when inherent, 
rigid scruples had disturbed her. But, like 
any other normal human being plunged into 
a strange; new life, she had dreaded ex- 
posing these to ridicule. Especially so 
when she witnessed the conduct of her 
associates under similar circumstances. 

Among these gay folk she found be- 
trothal and marriage regarded more lightly 
than at Fort McLeod. It seemed to be the 
fact that unless the lover or husband were 
on the ground in person, a girl was con- 
sidered completely free, and open to any 
amount of attention. This fact, of course, 
had its foundation in the character of the 
work—work in which members of a com- 
pany were thrown together at the studio 
or on “location” often for weeks at a 
time. 

Thus, in the newness and strangeness of 
it all, taking her cue from her companions, 
she had done as they did, dreading more 








than anything else to give offense in those 
first crucial weeks of adjustment after 
Paul’s departure. Inevitably, then, the 
doubtfully viewed ways had become the 
familiar and accustomed ones, and her 
suspicions had been lulled to sleep. Now 
she found herself wondering what had 
taken place in her, for she seemed no 
longer to think of her marriage to Paul 
Temple with a tender, secret glow of antici- 
pation, but as an accepted and prosaic 
fact. 

Were she and Paul to be like so many 
of these other married and _ betrothed 
couples about her, she wondered, appar- 
ently indifferent, a little free, unideal? She 
had dreamed of something different, some- 
thing holier, more sacred. Must that go 
too, like so many of the other girlish dreams 
and illusions? 


AND as she thought, the short twilight 

deepening about her, Holt constantly 
obtruded himself upon her mind ; his broad, 
freckled face, the sense of fun he conveyed, 
some of the things he had said, his man- 
nerisms. Vivid as was Paul Temple in ‘his 
characteristic letter, yet Holt was more 
vivid because he was nearer. It was as if 
dust had settled over the picture of Paul 
in the secret place of her heart, while 
Holt’s, constantly before her, had been 
kept bright. 

She was going to marry Paul of course. 
How wonderful and splendid and tender 
he was! 

And yet Stephen Holt had said, “I love 
you!” Stephen Holt, who had wrung a 
fortune from the desert, who seemed the 
very essence of his West, who had con- 
quered culture after conquering the sand. 
(He was always this to her; never the 
power behind the Western Graphic Com- 
pany.) He had said “I love you!” and 
she knew that he meant it. 

He had, by those words, made himself a 
factor—one who must be taken into ac- 
count. 

His remark, made on the terrace of the 
Country Club, that she had been unfair 
to herself in becoming engaged to Tem- 
ple without experience of other men, re- 
turned to her, and she both scorned it and 
was troubled by it now as she had been 
then. More troubled still was she by the 
fact of his declaration. That sort of thing 
could not go on, of course. He must be 
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made to understand that. She was another’s. 

She was the woman, and naturally upon 
her, since he had revealed himself, rested 
the responsibility for his conduct. She 
felt that she was able to control and com- 
mand the situation, for she was going 
to marry Paul Temple and she had told 
Holt so plainly, just as plainly as she had 
told herself so now. He could not misunder- 
stand that; it had been clear and simple 
and final. If he was the man he had led 
her to believe he was, he would appre- 
ciate this fact and act accordingly. 

And yet there was that last look of un- 
conquerable determination, and his last 
words to be reckoned with: “You can marry 
anybody you like, but you’re going to love 
me!” She felt a little dismay as they 
returned to her. Then she laughed at 
them as absurd, reminding herself with a 
sense of security that she was going to 
marry Paul; as a knight might have as- 
sured himself that he was cap-a-pie as he 
approached a dangerous spot on the high- 
road. 


JUNE was young and proud; she was 
experiencing the delayed enjoyments of 
worldliness; she was unconscious of the 
strength of the thing she had permitted to 
spin its apparently weak strands about her ; 
she was acquainted with the theory of 
spontaneous combustion only by hearsay. 

Not for a moment had she consciously 
compromised her beliefs or ideals. She 
felt again now as she had always felt, 
secure in her strength and ability to control 
the events that were arising about her. And 
with that security came again the certainty 
of her love for Paul. 

As she rose from the window-seat in the 
darkness to dress before getting supper, she 
kissed the letter she held, conscious of 
peace, of having faced a problem squarely, 
and of having disposed of it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OS ANGELES in three years has be- 

come the Carnival City of the world. 
Within her far-flung boundaries lie desert, 
mountain, sea and plain. Her Riviera en- 
croaches upon her Zermatt, her Zermatt 
upon her Sahara, and her Sahara upon her 
rich, water-rescued fields. 

In all of these, as well as in the noisy, 
business-like streets of stone that form her 
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throbbing heart, you will find the camera 
folk. But though Los Angeles is the Car- 
nival City, within her lies another and truer 
land of Masque where the pageant people 
live their two-dimension lives. 

Its buildings are of canvas and plaster 
and wood, roofless and without backs. Its 
rooms want ceilings, and the rented furni- 
ture has a strange, unhomelike look. Its 
citizens rarely go to bed, and then only 
that they may awaken at once and emote. 

Their meals, which always seem at the 
black coffee stage, are dyspeptic flashes, 
and their favorite tipple appears to be ink. 
Added to which, they are forever experienc- 
ing things at a tremendous rate. Being 
young or old, as necessity dictates, they 
have set Time at nought; they die and are 
resurrected a dozen times a month con- 
trary to all the laws of Nature, and, if 
wedding ceremonies be counted, some are 
outrageously polygamous. 

The streets of this metropolis are trod 
by the peoples of all history, yet all speak 
with one tongue. Its flag is a dollar sign 
rampant on a field or, and its government 
is autocratic. The ruler has the title of 
Director, and his reign must be prosperous 
or he is overthrown. 

Dynasties change often and without ap- 
peal. Publicity is the Order of Merit in 
this land, and this honor is bestowed by a 
functionary called the Press Agent. Al- 
together it is a happy land, and when for 
any cause its motley life spills from its 
flimsy walls into the great and solid and 
real city, it enlivens the soberer streets with 
a fantastic touch that is always welcome. 


NE afternoon toward the end of May, 
the maskers laid aside their masks for 
charity. In response to a nation-wide ap- 
peal they united in a huge lawn fete, to be 
held on the grounds of a mansion in Holly- 
wood famous as a “location” and owned 
by one of the wealthy men of the pictures. 
This villa was situated im the section 
north and west from Highland Avenue at 
Hollywood Boulevard, and crowned an 
eminence from which its acres flowed down 
on every side. The house itself was a 
broad, three-story structure of saffron- 
colored brick, which, despite its solidity, 
had an effect of airiness by reason of the 
many long French windows on the first 
floor and the usual -screened sleeping- 
porches above. 
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Thirty-five steps which turned in the 
ascent led from the driveway to the ver- 
anda, and were bordered on each side by 
lavender cascades of low, star-flowered 
lippia, which in solid stripes marked also 
the faces of the terraced lawn. Bugin- 
villea, blooming again after a brief res- 
pite during March, showed its hot, grapey 
purple on porch pergola trellisses, and 
against the chimneys. And everywhere, in 
beds, in borders, in entire hedges, were 
roses—red, and pink, and white—rising to 
a climax in a great triumphal arch of 
blush-tinged yellow Gold of Ophirs down 
the perspective of the garden. 

A dry stream bed meandered through the 
grounds which surrounded this chromatic 
acropolis. It was shaded by tall eucalyptus 
trees with their hanging tatters of bark, 
and formed an axis for the scheme of land- 
scape work and also for the bazaar. By 
entering one gateway and following the 
paths, one encountered every booth and 
presently emerged at the opposite entrance. 

It was only a little after one o’clock 
when Marcia Trent disposed herself care- 
fulNy in her roadster in the driveway of her 
bungalow, and, repeating to her maid where 
to meet her at the bazaar, and what indis- 
pensable articles to bring, drove slowly 
away. Once in Hollywood Boulevard, she 
took a course west and south to a humbler 
part of town, where she had promised to 
pick up Queenie Gilmore, her adorer. 

Marcia to-day would have contributed a 
festive note to any occasion. She wore a 
pale green taffeta dress with pink pan- 
niers and a tiny pink jacket, relieved by 
black velvet bows at the wrists. Her skirt 
was very short, and revealed white silk 
stockings terminated by dazzling gold slip- 
pers with very high heels. Her bright hair 
was confined by a dainty poke bonnet with 
pink roses, which, nevertheless, could not 
restrain a certain number of disturbing lit- 
tle curls. An emerald pendant dangled at 
her throat, rings sparkled on her fingers, 
and she carried a little gold mesh bag. She 
was a real illumination, like the Tower of 
Jewels. 


UEENIE was waiting for her and 
advanced down the walk with what 
was a faint mimic of Marcia’s characteris- 
tic gait. Her hair was dressed in the style 


Marcia had made popular, but her simple 
dark blue dress necessarily stopped short 









































of what Marcia had achieved. She was a 
little thing with black hair and sparkling 
black eyes, and her voice had a husky, 
throaty note. 

“Gosh, you’re just lovely, darling,” she 
breathed as she climbed gingerly into the 
car. 

The other, gratified by the looked-for 
tribute, smiled and they began to move 
away. 

If silence is golden, Queenie Gilmore 
didn’t assay a trace, and her horizon was 
bounded by immediate personal interests. 
The chatter, therefore, which she imme- 
diately began revolved about studio affairs, 
and was tinged by a characteristically in- 
tense partisanship. Marcia’s every thought 
and feeling found poignant echo in her, 
and she lent herself passionately to the 
other’s triumphs and despairs. Thus, on 
the present occasion, as always, after cir- 
cling through minor considerations she 
entered upon the primary matter which was 
agitating both their lives. 

“What did I tell you about their starrin’ 


Magregor? Aint they doin’ it, just as I 
said? And her a dub that can’t get out of 


her own way! Why, when you come on, 
darling, she looks like a hunk of the set 
furniture. But say, what’s this new stuff 
I hear Briscoe’s goin’ to pull off? Some 
mystery about it, aint there?” 

“‘How should I know, dear ?”’ Marcia in- 
quired. ‘‘You could hardly expect they’d 
tell me. But from what I’ve heard outside, 
it’s going to be something different.” 

“Yeah, that’s all I can find out, too. 
Every time I go near that end of the stage 
the set’s enclosed, and has a ‘Keep Out’ 
sign on it. But I hear it’s goin’ to cost a 
bunch of money. Magregor certainly must 
have Briscoe sewed up in a bag for him 
to do all that for her.” 

Marcia laughed. 

“You don’t suppose Briscoe can risk the 
Company’s money on his own hook, do 
you?” she asked, as if stating an elementary 
fact. . 

“That’s so.” Queenie paused a moment, 
thoughtfully. “Well then, by gosh, it must 
be Holt,” she exclaimed, as light broke 


upon her. 

“Oh, Queenie!” 

“Sure it is. Why, of course, after the 
way he’s been rushin’ her.” 

Marcia seemed to muse, so much so that 
she nearly ran over a cat at the corner 
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of Cherokee Street. Then she said: 

“T’ve wondered if that could be true. 
Really, I’ve suspected something ever since 
that time Magregor was over on the island 
with that crowd shooting the ‘Vanishing 
Race.’ ”’ 

“That time she sprained her ankle, you 
mean ?” 

Marcia laughed shortly. ‘‘Well, yes.” 

There was silence as they turned out of 
Hollywood Boulevard into Highland Ave- 
nue. 

“You mean she didn’t hurt her ankle?” 

“T don’t say that. But you know that 
big house where they took her and left 
her ?” 

“The place she stayed two days, you 
mean ?” 

‘SVes,”? 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well,”’ Marcia spoke slowly to give her 
words weight, “that was Holt’s house.” 

Queenie’s eyes grew bigger and bigger 
as this truth sank in. 

“Gosh!” she breathed; then, “What do 
you know about that!” 

Marcia turned the car into a wide park- 
ing space already nearly full, and brought 
it to a stop. 

“Well,” she cried brightly, ‘here we are. 
Now, darling, you'll have to run along 
while I sell my tickets.” 

Queenie, still impressed by the magni- 
tude of the thing she had imagined, got 
out. Then she took an affectionate leave 
of her idol. She was accustomed to dis- 
missal, as she was to summons, and ac- 
cepted either as a favor, being happiest in 
her infatuation when she could serve. 

Presently Marcia, after visiting both the 
manager of the affair and her maid, ap- 
peared among the gathering throng armed 
with books containing tickets which were 
chances on an automobile to be raffled later 
in the afternoon. She sauntered down the 
paths under the eucalyptus trees, radiant, 
beautiful, striking, quaint as a china 
shepherdess, suggestive of exquisite pas- 
sions. 


Y three o’clock the lawns and picturesque 
little glen were a surging mass of peo- 
ple to some extent professional but in great 
part consisting of the public. For though 
the “shooting” of a picture in public is now 
of comparatively small interest to the resi- 
dent Angeleno, the town is picture-mad, 
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*‘June,’”’ he breathed, ‘‘you love me! God! You do love me!” And swiftly, 
conqueringly, he took her into his arms. 





and the favorites 
have immense fol- 
lowings; a state of 
affairs due to the 
fact that  world- 
famous men and 
women may at any 
moment be seen on 
the streets, and that 
the little intimate 
stories of their hu- 
man characteristics 
gain wide circula- 
tion, and make them 
flesh-and-blood _ be- 
ings rather than 
the usual intan- 
gible shadows. 

Under the tall, 
whispering trees the 
sight was brisk with 
color and motion. 
The men were in 
flannels for the most 
part with gay 
striped shirts and 
neckties, and _ the 
women’s dresses 
after running the 
color scale of the 
spectrum mingled in 
kaleidoscopic rota- 
tion. Silks and laces 
there were, but wis- 
dom supplemented 
them with furs, a 
thing which roused 
all the rebellion of 
Goldie Burke. 

“T’d just as soon 
trim red flannel un- 
derwear with lace,” 
she said disgustedly, 
surveying the con- 
fection she had on, 
“as wear my fox 
with this outfit. If 
this is Climate, give 
me a cyclone in 
Longacre Square.” 

Camera men from 
the various news 
weeklies were pres- 
ent, shooting charac- 
teristic scenes, and 
to the practised eye 
the film folk were as 

















carefully graded as oranges in a separator. 
These were owners, directors, and their 
wives and children; scenario writers, cam- 
era men and stock people, many of these 
pretty girls with two or more admirers. 
Red-necked cowboys in store clothes for 
the occasion, their sombreros on the backs 
of their heads, and brown paper cigarettes 
dangling from their lips, passed up and 
down in groups with their rolling, ungrace- 
ful walk, laughing and indulging in the 
rough horseplay of embarrassment. Extra 
men, some of them with hard, tough faces, 
failures at everything else in the world, 
trailed girls whose acquaintance they had 
made on “location.” 

At the booths, which were round or 
square, flower-covered or decorated with 
bunting, the famous beauties of the pro- 
fession displayed their charms and sold 
articles. ‘The curious visitor could pass in 
turn Blanche Sweet, Mabel Normand, Ruth 
Stonehouse, Dorothy and Lillian Gish, 
Enid Markey, Ella Hall, Ruth Roland, 
and others known in every corner of the 
globe. There was a Punch and Judy 
show operated by a famous comedian, a 
little stage where a one-reeler was continu- 
ally being filmed for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, and a summer house covered 
with roses and honeysuckle where June 
Magregor, garbed in a priceless Ojibway 
Indian dress, told fortunes. 

And through it all moved Queenie Gil- 
more, gravitating from one group to another 
of her kind. 

“Say, what do you think! No wonder 
Briscoe’s goin’ to star Magregor,” and so 
on, through the complete innuendo. 

Then the replies. 

“Holt, eh? Don’t some people have all 
the luck, though? Think of gettin’ a 
chance like that!” 

“Aint I always said it?” A third, bit- 
terly. ‘Real merit aint got a show in this 
business.” 

“What’s merit got to do with it? 
an honest 
show” 


It’s 
girl that aint got the 


HERE were mottlings of sun and 

shadow on the moving mass, and a 
constant babel of conversation punctured 
by blasts of motor horns. Out of the azure 
sky came a cool, balmy breeze that bore 
the mingled fragrances of flowers, and also, 
as if it were a war gas, the insidious poison 
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of Rumor which spread and intensified as 
it advanced. 

“Say, this is the best yet. Did you know 
Holt and Magregor were hitting it off? 
Yes, he’s given her a house and lot on some 
island.” 

“T hear that was all fixed up before she 
ever left New York.” 

“That fake engagement to Paul Temple 
was certainly a clever stunt to cover 
this” ‘ 

But Rumor took a devious and careful 
way. It passed Romey Stark and Elaine 
Drake where they sat in a swing together, 
he laughing and boyish, pouring out a flood 
of merry talk seasoned with mischievous 
compliments, created so that he might 
watch the changes on her pretty young 
face; she demure, flushed, alternately ex- 
alted and drooping. To her he was wholly 
wonderful at this time, and she was quite 
defenseless against the extraordinary per- 
sonal charm that endeared him to everyone, 
and caused his dressing-room, from the 
gatherings in it, to be known as the Palace 
of Chance. | 

It passed Holt and Briscoe, chatting 
pleasantly with a group of society women 
who had lent their patronage to the affair, 
and it circled MacDonnell, Elsie Tanner, 
Goldie Burke, and “Mr. Burke,” whose own 
gossip could hardly have been recom- 
mended. 

Marcia Trent in due course completed 
the trip from the entrance to the exit gate 
of the grounds. At the former she had dis- 
missed Queenie Gilmore in possession of 
inferred scandal, but too wise in experi- 
ence and loyalty to divulge its source. Here 
she met Kate Devlin, a hopeful retainer, 
bursting with news. 

“Say, did you hear about Holt and 
Magregor?” etc. A monstrous story now 
and embroidered with details. 

“What are you talking about, Kate? 
Are you crazy?” Marcia demanded angrily. 
“You ought to know better than to say 
anything like that to me about a decent 
girl. I don’t believe it for a minute, and I 
don’t want to hear such scandal. And 
you'd better not spread that around, either.” 

She passed on, leaving Katie staring after 
her, crushed and ashamed. 


ATE in the afternoon when most of the 
crowd was massed about the open space 
where the automobile was to be raffled off, 
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Marcia drifted to a spot under a tree 
where Tim Barr, his long cigar protruding 
from his mouth, stood negligently. She 
greeted him with a bright smile. 

“Well, Tim,” she asked, ‘did you put 
yours over?” 

“T sure did.” 

“Oh, you’re a dear, Tim.” Her tone was 
almost affectionate. Then she added 
modestly, “I think I helped a little, too. 
Now if it will only work.” 

“Tt’ll work all right, Marcia. 
it to me,” he assured her. “But say, you 
look tired out. Sit down in this chair and 
let me get you something to eat.” 

“Thanks, Tim, I will,” she said, grate- 
fully. ‘My Lord, it would be a nice world 
if everybody looked after me like you do!” 

“Well, maybe everybody don’t think as 
much of you as I do, Marcia.” 


Just leave 


CHAPTER XV 


HE bazaar came at a time not only of 

seasonal changes, but at a period of 
June’s development and experiences which 
marked the close of one phase and indicated 
the commencement of another. 

Locally, the month meant that the eastern 
tourist trade, upon which Los Angeles de- 
pends so much for support, was dead. A 
period of stagnation existed which followed 
the departure of those who had come for 
the winter, and preluded the summer ar- 
rival of gasping hundreds from the fiery 
border States. Easterners have yet to learn 
that summer is the most delightful season 
in California. 

At the same time all the natives (real or 
adopted) who could, were starting East 
for a vivifying breath of Atlantic culture 
and climate. Rows of houses stood vacant 
in Hollywood and Los Angeles, but many 
of these would be occupied by newcomers. 
At the beaches, which, rarely more than 
twenty miles from Los Angeles, extend 
fifty miles up and down the coast—for 
the metropolis is inland—cottages, shacks 
and tent cities were beginning gradually to 
fill up. Catalina Island was bidding loudly 
for the summer season by which alone she 
existed. 

Everywhere the annual battle with 
drought and dust had begun. The water 
of the winter rains, stored in the high 
mountain reservoirs many miles away, 
was poured out in a ceaseless flood to keep 
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the city green. In the great lawns, water 
systems with spray nozzles regularly inter- 
spaced had been laid beneath the turf, and 
an acre at a time could be made one vast 
silver fountain playing upon a glistening 
emerald. Elsewhere pipes a hundred feet 
long and verforated cn one side lay along” 
the grass, and in operation suggested the 
barrier fire of the European battlefields. 

In the country, the principal activity 
was haying. Miles upon miles of land lay 
dotted with heaps of drying alfalfa. Here 
and there by the baling machine the struc- 
ture of bales arose, apparently small at a 
distance, but as big as a warehouse, and 
surrounded by a circle of brown plowed 
earth as a protection against fire. 

The cutting altered greatly the appear- 
ance of the country. From a rolling green 
sea it had suddenly become tawny, and 
very dry. The round hills had the appear- 
ance of close-clipped blond heads. ‘The 
summer change was showing everywhere. 
Mountains and uncultivated hills were tak- 
ing on their summer cowls of Franciscan 
brown, and only the vivid green expanse 
of beet and bean fields, or orchards, re- 
lieved the sober tintings. ‘These, of course, 
depended for life upon the silver thread 
of irrigation that wound up and back into 
the mountains. 

At the studio, although there was cease- 
less general activity, the main interest now 
centered about Briscoe’s work with June. 
He permitted her time to think of little 
else, and she wished to think of nothing 
else. Inexplicably she was glad that her 
work kept her from frequent contact with 
Holt. She saw him often in the studio, 
but seldom elsewhere, as she was too tired 
to have company or go out in the evenings. 
And her previous disposal of him in her 
mind had left her strangely unconvinced 
and dissatisfied. 

Briscoe had evolved a play for his new 
star from a script turned in by one of the 
Graphic scenario staff. ‘The germ of the 
idea had been good, but the “continuity,” 
as the sequence of scenes is called, was not 
in line with Briscoe’s contemplated treat- 
ment, and he had re-written it. 


[IKE many other directors of intelli- 

gence in the business, Briscoe felt 
strongly the great need of better stories if 
his art was to advance. And yet he refused 


to lay all the blame for failure in that 
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direction. He knew too well the facts of 
wavering policy, stupidity, office intrigue, 
dishonesty, and the fact that many com- 
panies did not know a good story when 
they saw one, or would not pay adequately 
for one if they found it. 

In his present work Briscoe was not 
presenting so much a new type ,of story 
as trying to evolve a new method of pre- 
sentation. He did not flatter himself that 
he was going to revolutionize the business ; 
he knew he was only groping in what he 
felt to be a right direction toward the 
permanency, dignity and beauty of the 
photoplay ; and he expected execration and 
possible failure. He would have preferred 
to hire a company and go off into some far 
corner of the world to experiment, but of 
course this was out of the question. 

The chief novelty in Briscoe’s improved 
method lay in the acting, and this was 
practically a real return to pantomime— 
an art as yet little observed in the Anglo- 
Saxon photodrama. Violent facial contor- 
tion and overacting already stand as axioms 
of bad taste and direction, yet they are far 
from extinct even among the film favorites ; 
while those few who practice restraint tend 
to the wooden and unyielding—at least the 
ungraceful. It was to steer between these 
extremes that Briscoe aimed. 

To this end June had worked so hard 
before her mirror. She had learned not 
only to express the faintest shades of emo- 
tion but also to convey the most powerful 
feeling by slight but unmistakable means. 
Especially had Briscoe insisted on the psy- 
chologically correct transition from one 
emotion to another. For instance, in her 
new play there was one long scene, almost 
a “close-up,” which showed her watching 
through curtains what was taking place 
in the next room between her husband and 
her sister. It was Briscoe’s idea to reveal 
to the audience the full story of that next 
room by the play of emotion on June’s 
face, rather than by the usual method of a 
separate scene between the pair. 

It followed, therefore, that the director 
did not depend for his effects upon the 
play of the features alone. He emphasized 
greatly the position and motions of the 
head, hands, arms, and of the whole body 
when possible. He knew that to an alert, 
intelligent audience a certain slope of the 
shoulder might convey laughter, and the 
strange position of a head on its neck, 
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creeping horror. Pantomime is pan-racial. 

He aimed at suggestion raised to the nth 
power, for though emotions may be as lurid 
and violent as a volcanic eruption, to ex- 
press them so makes them merely ridiculous. 
So Briscoe was working up a means of 
“getting over’ to the audience what his 
characters felt by showing alterations in 
the color or shape of objects and environ- 
ment at the moment of their intensest emo- 
tions, something along the line of the Mun- 
sterberg idea. 

A natural corollary to all this was the 
almost complete elimination from the film 
of sub-titles and spoken-titles. 

These, then, were the basic ideas under- 
lying Briscoe’s attempt, and, as always with 
pioneers, he had to make his own trail. As 
a result, for the sake of better concentra- 
tion and protection from prying eyes, he 
had his sets built at one end of the long 
open-air stage and screened with ‘‘flats” of 
scenery. In addition his people, from the 
“grips” up through Tim Barr, were en- 
joined to silence. 

The only judgable results of his efforts 
were the scenes shown every few days on 
the projection room screen to the members 
of the company, Holt, and the other 
Graphic directors. And with the first, there 
was a significant lack of spontaneity in the 
favorable comment. 

Holt wisely held his counsel, but Bris- 
coe’s colleagues out of consideration tried 
to praise, and only succeeded in damning, 
for, like normal human animals, each with- 
out intentional malice resisted any innova- 
tion not his own. Alone together, however, 
or in their private opinions expressed to 
Holt, they united in rejecting Briscoe’s 
theories and scorning his results. 

Both the director and June could not 
avoid consciousness of this, and the latter’s 
feeling was particularly acute since the suc- 
cess of the attempt depended so largely 
upon her work. She was, of course, merely 
obeying direction, but she knew to. what 
extent her future depended upon success. 


ONE day it seemed as if she could do 

nothing as Briscoe wanted it done. 
They were rehearsing the scene in which 
June peered through the curtain, and in 
order to help her the two other characters 
were acting out their parts. But today she 
felt dead, unresilient, without response, and 
Briscoe finally perceived the fact. At three 
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o’clock he said kindly, but in his usual 
staccato manner: 

“That'll do for today, June. You're 
not up to it. Go home and rest, and don’t 
think of your work at all. Forget every- 
thing, and tomorrow it'll come to you just 
as we want it.” 

June, aware that the entire day had been 
wasted, went home dejected and discour- 
aged, her failure accentuated by Briscoe’s 
consideration. Because she was conscien- 
tious and earnest instead of a slacker and 
waster aS so many were, the reaction was 
correspondingly powerful. She suffered 
with the intensity of youth, and lacked the 
solace of indifference, cynicism or conceit. 

“Oh, I'll never do it, I never will!” she 
thought passionately, sinking down into 
the Morris chair in the living-room of the 
bungalow. “I can’t act! I’m an utter 
failure! Oh, I wish I had never come 
here !”’ 

A great flood of homesickness rushed 
over her; she yearned with an acute physi- 
cal pain for the friendly scenes and faces 
of earlier days. There are times in all 
lives when no love can comfort except that 
which watched our wavering first steps 
and bore our childish burdens. We turn 
when weary and broken to the haven that 
never failed, to the strength and wisdom 
that rose superior to every test and 
demand. 

So now June, forgetting any other love, 
longed for her father, the dour, gray 
factor at the fort, who, since her babyhood, 
had been mother to her also. It was the 
month of June, and soon he would be 
leaving the Hudson’s Bay Company which 
he had served for thirty-five years and 
starting south to join her, as he had prom- 
ised the winter before. But she could not 
look for him yet. It was too early. 

As she sat weighted down by her de- 
pression, the black marble clock with its 
onyx pillars ticked comfortably on the 
mantelpiece. It was the only sound in the 
house. June was alone, and she knew she 
would be, since Elsie and Elaine were 
going to town shopping after work, and 
looked forward to their wildest spree, the 
fifty-cent dinner at Christopher’s. 

June was thankful. She wanted to be 
alone, for at such times, trivial as the cause 
may be, the human soul realizes to the full 
its utter isolation in the universe, its com- 
plete alienation from those physically 
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nearest ; a homelessness akin to despair. 

How long she sat she did not know, but 
it was considerably later when she was 
startled by the ringing of the doorbell. At 
first, overwhelmed by apathy of spirit, she 
remained motionless, but at the third in- 
sistent peal she rose and went to the door. 
Opening it, she saw Stephen Holt standing 
there, and for a moment was taken aback 
by his unexpected presence. 

“Just in time,” he smiled, “I was going 


away.” Then, noting her lifeless face and 
manner, “You don’t look quite well, 
June Anything the matter?” 


“Oh, there’s usually something the mat- 
ter with the world, isn’t there?” she re- 
plied, pushing open the screen door. ‘‘Do 
come in. I’m sorry I kept you waiting. 
I didn’t hear your car.” 

“No, I walked. Genevieve’s having her 
valves ground.” 

He entered and hooked his cap on the 
hall-tree with a lucky toss. “I saw you 
leave the studio about three, so I thought 
I’d run down. It’s been a long time—too 
long!’ He regarded her face again seri- 
ously. “Look here, nothing’s happened, 
has it?” 

“Oh, no. I’ve just bungled my work 
until Tom had to send me home, and I’m 
at the point where I wish I’d never seen a 
camera. I’ll never be able to do things 
the way he wants them. Never!” 

“Nonsense !” 


T# EY were in the big living-room, June 

in a creaky, uncushioned rocker, he in 
the Morris chair. ‘You’re doing wonder- 
fully in that new work. Of course it’s dis- 
couraging. What do you expect when it’s 
all so different? But I tell you your 
work’s good,” he said earnestly. 

“But it isn’t what Tom wants. And 
then after all the whole thing may be a 
failure.” She made a little hopeless 
gesture. 

He smiled into her troubled face. 

“That needn’t worry you. That’s the 
Company’s lookout. Why, see here, don’t 
you know that this mood of yours is the 
surest sign of a healthy ambition and 
talent? These tumbles in the dumps mean 
that next time you'll go higher than ever. 
It’s like crankiness in an invalid, a sure 
sign of improvement. It’s the people that 
are beyond these ups and downs that are 
through.” 


~ 














“Oh, but you don’t know what it is,” 
she insisted wearily. ‘“‘How should you, 
when you’ve reached success and can do 


or have anything you want?” 

Her words seemed to strike some hidden 
chord of thought in him, and he sobered. 

“If I only had reached the success you 
think I have,” he said wistfully. “You 
den’t know! The curse that’s on me is 
that what people call my success hasn't 
made me happy, and what use is a success 
that doesn’t do that? I’m like a desert rat 
whose pockets are stuffed with nuggets, but 
who can’t find the water-hole that will save 
his life. I seem to be always looking for 
something that I never find, the one thing 
that will make life ring true, ma‘ze it worth 
while. What is any ‘other success beside 
that failure?” 

He stopped, still smiling faintly, but 
June could not reply at once. His confes- 
sion of lack, of defeat. was as uncharacter- 
istic as it was unexpected. It was as if 
June’s mood had communicated itself to 
him, with startlingly powerful effect. 

“Oh, but think of all you’ve accom- 
plished!” she protested, ranging herself 
once more as she normally did, upon the 
side of hope. ‘Think how splendidly 
you’ve done against big odds. You ought 
to be the happiest man in the world!” 

“Ves. But I’m not.” He seemed to 
subject her challenge to a long ‘‘close-up.” 

“Maybe it’s because I don’t think 
much of the world. It’s always been ready 
to knife me if I didn’t knife first. I’ve 
been swindled by my partners and sold out 
by my best friends. Even my parents made 
life hell for me. I’m suspicious of every- 
body on earth except you.’ 

There was no self-pity and very little 
bitterness in his tone. It was that of one 
merely stating facts, and June felt that 
this at last was the true expression of his 
inner self. She was conscious of a faint 
tinge of disappointment at first, then pity 
touched her heart, for none seems so pitiful 
as those in whom no illusion remains, or 
those who live for today in the certainty 
that there is no tomorrow. 

“Oh, Stephen,” she cred, “you mustn’t 
feel like that. You mustn’t! Life is good. 
whatever it seems to do to us. <A world 
as full of wonderful things as this is must 
be good!” The words were an echo of 


Paul Temple’s philosophy, but she did not 
realize this, nor stop to trace them to their 
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he man absorbed her. 

He smiled a little, and she thought that 
never had his rugged, unhandsome face 
appealed to her more. 

“You see how much richer you are than 


source. 


I am? You have faith.” 

“You admit then that there is such a 
thing and that it’s worth something!” 

“Ves, if it’s saved in time. Mine wasn’t. 
But sometimes you’ve made me think I 
might get it back.” He spoke as to a 
third person. 

‘No one can give that to you—really ; 
it’s something from within, not from 
outside.”’ 

“But once it’s dead it has to be born 
again, and born of inspiration; and the 
inspiration must come from outside. For 
me it would be in watching your splendid 
faith.” 

She made a deprecating gesture. 

“My faith!’ she said scornfully. “It’s 
hardly anexample. It gives way regularly, 
as it did today, and then I have to climb 
all the way up again.” 

“But I’m down to stay ; can’t even climb. 
And people call me successful and happy!” 


HE desire to lift the man out of his 

mire of hopeless cynicism became an 
imperative need with June, and in her 
anxiety and eagerness she forgot herself 
and her own discouragement. ‘The trans- 
ferred interest and effort brought her a 
sense of wholesome warmth and returning 
happiness. She had learned the first lesson 
in peace. 

They talked on, and Holt, as if his long- 
pent thoughts had been like dammed 
waters, let them sweep him along. ‘There 
was little they did not discuss, and through 
it all he sat, as it were, at her feet, eager 
to learn. 

Meanwhile, outside, day was fading. 
The “high fog,” an almost daily visitor 
at this hour, had floated in, darkening the 
sky as if for rain. It came far above the 
earth, thick and gray, and was fitted to the 
bowl of the sky like a woolen lining to a 
hat. It truncated the mountains, and boiled 
and smoked down the canyons with the 
eddying breezes. And it brought cold. 

“Will you turn on the lights, please?” 
June asked presently. “Just behind you in 
the wall.” 

“Look here,” he said, standing up briskly, 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Wom the sea hath joined the 
love of a child can part when 
woman’s heart calls to woman 


The Unwelcome Mother 


By Jerome Shorey 


Produced by the Fox Film Corporation 





IKE a veil that separated her from all the rest 
of the world, the mystery of the sea enwrapped 
Ellinor from infancy. Her eyes were deep, 

fathomless. ‘They looked not at you, but beyond you. 
Always she seemed to be thinking of you with the sea 
as a background, as if 

she did not trust her own 
judgment of you, but was “4 
seeking counsel of distant "¥ 
waves. But this was not 
often noticed, for it was sel- * 
dom that she met anyone. 
There were few visitors to 
Peter’s Point, and those few 
were not encouraged. ‘The 
Point, where the lighthouse 
had been built, was named after 
Old Peter, who had tended the 
light as long as anyone could re- Ellinor stood by the 
member, and Peter had become mouth of the cave, 
a member of that silent brother- waiting for what 
hood which comes as close to under- ale was to bring. 
standing the sea as the finite can 

come te comprehending the infinite. So while Peter 
did not repulse visitors, he simply discouraged them 
by his silence, and Ellinor, as she grew out of her 
prattling, baby years, soon became imbued with the 
same spell. 

Perhaps it was not altogether from mere force of 
imitation of the old man. Ellinor had come from 
the sea—virtually parentless. ‘True, there were two 
in the boat that Old Peter saw, one stormy day, tossing 
in the troughs of the high seas beyond the line of 
breakers. It seemed impossible to save them, but 
Peter was younger then, and one of the strongest men 
in the service, the coastguards said. He launched 
his sturdy little skiff, and fighting the wind and waves, 
at length succeeded in bringing the drifting boat 
ashore. ‘There was little sign of life in either of the 
occupants, a young woman and a baby girl. The 
mother died without regaining consciousness ; the baby 
was Ellinor. There was nothing to give a hint as to 
her name, or the name of the ship from whose wreck 
they had escaped, or whence she came or whither she 
was bound. Ellinor was just a child of the sea. 

Peter’s wife was living then—young, slender, lis- 
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some, full of joy, but childless. ‘Truth to 
tell, she was not of the brotherhood of the 
sea, and not long after her marriage she 
discovered that, while her love for her 
big, silent husband was steadfast, she could 
not enter into that other life of his, that 
life which was lived in long hours of silent 
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Ellinor and Peter would sit for hours, 


gazing across the billows from the top of 
the lighthouse, or from the rocky shore. 
So she welcomed Ellinor, and clung to her 
with new hope and joy. But, baby though 
she was, the child of the ocean already 
seemed obsessed by the great tragedy 





watching the waves, listening, dreaming. 


through which she had passed, and often 
in the midst of some childish game she 
would stop suddenly, and stare out across 


the water. This added sorrow and isola- 
tion was too great a strain for Peter’s wife, 
and she failed swiftly ; so while Ellinor was 


and 
brotherhood—were 


still too young to understand, she 
Peter—they of the 
alone in the lighthouse. 

Thus girlhood passed, and the bloom of 
womanhood began to ripen on the girl’s 
wind-tanned cheeks. Ignorant she was, 
almost illiterate. Old Peter—that was 
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what they began to call him now in the 
neighboring village—considered all learn- 
ing useless, further than what was neces- 
sary for buying and selling the necessities 
of life, and this he undertook to impart to 
Ellinor in leisurely fashion. All other 
wisdom, to him, was concealed out there in 
those ceaselessly tossing waves. ‘There was 
the enigma of life, and what use to search 
for the solution of the riddle in books? 
They would sit for hours, this strange pair, 
by a mossgrown log in the mouth of a 
sheltered cave, silent for long periods, listen- 
ing, dreaming—of what, only they them- 
selves knew, and that but vaguely. Occa- 
sionally Peter 
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in powerful strokes, and push toward the 
shore, in the unusually calm water. It was 
a man, swimming toward the spot where 
she was standing. She wanted to escape 
but she could not. Perhaps this, after all, 
was the answer to her unspoken questions. 
Perhaps this man would bring her a mes- 
sage of the meaning of life. So she stood 
by the mouth of the cave, watching, and 
waiting for what fate was to bring. 

The man reached shallow water, stood 
up, saw the girl, and strode toward her, his 
clothes dripping. He was no hero of 
romance, but Ellinor had read no romances. 
Her only comparison was with Peter. His 

face was not so 





would tell some 
weird old story 
of theships. 
Sometimes E1- 
linor would ask 
simple childish 
questions, to 
which Peter 
would only 
shake his head, 
and look out 
again across 
the waves. 
But Peter 
was growing 
old, and El- 
linor was 























kindly as Pe- 
ter’s ; it was al- 
most sinister, 
but it was the 
face of a man 
of great power, 
aman who 
would not eas- 
ily be denied. 
He came close 
to her and 
looked down 


into her eyes 
without = smil- 
ing; she re- 


turned his gaze 
with the same 








just com- gravity. She 
ing into i was not afraid, 
the door- only filled with 
way of wonder, and 
life. she was_ the 


“There must 
be something 
more than this,” she would say to herself, 
as vague awakenings stirred within her 
bosom. But there was no one to guide her, 
and she would stare, and stare, as if she 
would force from the ocean an answer to 
the eternal question of existence. 

She was standing thus one day when she 
discerned something that made her heart 
beat faster. A ship had anchored off the 
coast the night before and its sails were 
now swelling as they tugged its huge bulk 
out toward the horizon. But between her 
and the ship there was something moving 
in the water. It would rise with the wave, 
and disappear in the trough again. It was 
not a boat, and it was not driftwood. It 
was alive. She could see an arm reach out 


“I’ve got to go,” he said at last. ‘‘They’ll send ashore at the 
+ first port and start a hunt for me.’’ 





first to speak. 

“Who are 
you?” she asked. 

“Mason. Who are you?” 

“Ellinor.” 

“Live around here?” 

“Ves. At the lighthouse. 
swim ashore ?” 

He laughed. It was almost a snarl. 

“See that ship?’ and he pointed at the 
rapidly receding vessel. ‘‘Well, I killed the 
captain last night. If I hadn't, he’d have 
killed me. But it wasn’t safe to stay. So 
here I am.” 

“Vou killed a man?” and Ellinor drew 
back a little. 

“T tell you it was a fair fight,” he said 
fiercely. ‘Things like that happen at 
sea.” 


Why did you 
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Peter: ‘‘We sea 
folk do not take 
kindly to the 
cities.”’ 
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“Is everything about the sea hard and 
terrible?” Ellinor asked. 

“No, little Ellinor,” Mason replied, and 
his voice was almost tender. ‘“There’s the 
light of the moon on the waves in the quiet 
tropic nights, and there’s the whip and the 
sting of the spray that makes a man of you 
if you’ve got it in you—and all the time, 
there’s love at the end of the voyage.” 

“Love?” The word came tremulously. 

‘“Yes—love.” He came closer and took 
her by the arm, and she did not flinch. This 
hand that had killed another man was hold- 
ing her, but the man was of the brother- 
hood of the sea. She was not afraid. 

“T don’t understand,” she said. 

“But you shall. You’re one of us. I see 
it in your eyes. You’ve watched the storm 


come up, and the sun go down—you’ve 
seen the foam creeping along in ragged 
lines and the ships go staggering by. You'll 
know love, little Ellinor, like only us of the 
sea know it.” 


There was something hypnotic about the 
man, and she sat beside him on a rock while 
he talked and talked, and told her stories 
of distant lands, and always the burden of 
the tale was love and the sea. Her heart 
beat faster. For Ellinor this was a day of 
revelations. 

“T’ve got to go,” he said at last. ‘They'll 
send ashore at the first port and start a hunt 
for me. I’ll come back one day, but now, 
before I go, you shall be my wife, by the 
law of the ring and the wave.”, 

Mason took from his pocket a key ring, 
slipped a curious gold band from his finger 
and a little ring from Ellinor’s. Fastening 
the two upon the key ring he flung them 
out into the surf. 

“Now you’re mine,” he said. “Whom 
the sea hath joined, only the sea can part.” 
Gripping FEllinor’s wrist, he stared out at 
the spot where the rings had disappeared. 
And a few minutes later he sprang to his 
feet without another word, bounded away 


’ 
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across the rocks and soon was hidden 
from the sight of the girl he had thus 
declared his bride. 

Ellinor said nothing of the encounter to 
Old Peter. Out of the deep there had come 
to her a word that never had been spoken 
between them, arousing emotions which the 


girl felt the silent old man would not un-. 


derstand. If these emotions had been 
deeper, they would have so changed her 
that Peter would have noticed, or that they 
would have forced her to confide in the 
only confidant she knew. But after all, it 


was hardly more than 
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a strength which was not physical, not 
brutal; a strength very different from the 
monotonous pounding of the surf, and no 
less different from the animal ferocity of 
Mason. It was the first of many meetings. 
Hudson realized that the girl fascinated 
him ; he tried to stay away from their tryst- 
ing place, but could not. 

“It is ridiculous,” he told 
“What can she ever be to me?” 

He could make himself no answer; yet 
he always returned to the spot where he 
was sure to find her. He was a widower, 
with three children, 


himself. 





a word that had been 
thus suddenly 
brought into her life 
—she had come at 
last to know what 
love might mean, but 
not as yet what it 
did mean. Still, it 
was a partial answer 
to her incessant ques- 
tionings of those toss- 
ing waves, and it 
was with new hope 
that she returned to 
her silent existence 
in the lighthouse. 
She enjoyed be- 
ing alone, even apart 
from Peter, to muse 
upon the past and 
dream of the future. 
Would Mason 
back? Did she want 
him to come back? 

She hardly knew. 
thus that 


come 





Was 


the eldest a sensitive, 
almost super-refined 
girl of twelve. He 
tried to imagine E1- 
linor in his home tak- 
ing the place of the 
mother of whom Ann 
never ceased speak- 
ing, though Mrs. 
Hudson had _ been 
dead five years. He 
felt that Ann never 
could aecept Ellinor, 
not merely because of 
the reverence in 
which she held her 
mother’s memory, but 
because Ellinor was 
of a different mould. 
Ann was a child of 
civilization, Ellinor 
of the wild places. 
Yet he knew he want- 
ed Ellinor. And 
meanwhile Ellinor 
had learned that love 
was something more 
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George Hudson 
found her one day, 
and, attracted by the 
mystery in her eyes, he paused for a 
few moments’ idle conversation. Elli- 
nor knew him by sight, as the wealthiest 
man in the little fishing port where 
she had occasionally gone with Peter 
to make their small purchases. The con- 
versation flagged. Mentally, they had little 
in common. Hudson, a scholar, man of 
the world, and something of the aristocrat, 
could not readily discover common ground 
for intercourse with this child of the silent 
places, and yet she interested him. And 
Ellinor began to understand that there was 


Ellinor loved Hudson, but for the first time in a 
year longed for the solace of the sea. 


than a word cast up 
by the waves. The 
spell of the sea was 
broken, at least for the time. 

“Ellinor,” he said one day, “I want you 
to be my wife.” 

She did not speak, but with a hopeless 
expression scanned his immaculate garb, 
and then glanced down at her own simple 
garments. 

“T understand what you are thinking,” 
he went on. “I have thought it all out. I 
want you to study, to develop your mind, 
to learn to be at home in the sort of life I 
live. It will not be a prison, for I too love 
the sea and the ‘far-seeing places.’ But 
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“IT inust go,”’ Ellinor said. 
She seemed held in a 














sort of trance. 


there are beautiful things about my world 
too. Won’t you let me send you away for 
a few months, perhaps a year, to a dear 
friend of mine, and learn to be at home in 
this other world—to return then and be my 
wife ?”’ 

“Do you think I could?” 

“Of course you can. Will you?” 

“We must ask Peter. He has been so 
good to me.” 

And they sought out the old man at his 
cabin near the lighthouse, and told their 
story. Ellinor was the spokesman, and she 
broke the news simply and without affecta- 
tion. Peter listened in silence, imperturb- 
able but manifestly doubtful of the wisdom 
of the plan. 

“We sea folk don’t take kindly to the 
cities,” he said. 

“But Peter,-perhaps I am not of the sea 
folk at all. I want to know,” Ellinor re- 
plied. 

Peter shook his head doubtfully, but the 
girl’s earnestness and Hudson’s evident sin- 





cerity outweighed his objections. Besides, 
he knew there was more than a touch of 
selfishness in his desire to keep Ellinor with 
him. So he consented at last, and in a week 
she had gone. 


YEAR later, George Hudson led a 

transformed, elegantly gowned Ellinor 
to the altar, and to his home. In the inter- 
vening months he had devoted a great deal 
of time to preparing Ann for the event. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a new 
mother?’ he asked her one evening. 

“A new mother? There never can be 
another besides Mamma,” she replied, in a 
puzzled voice. 

Her father explained as best he could, 
but the child could not be convinced. that in 
some way her sacred memories were not 
being slighted. So it was a somewhat grave 
and silent wedding party. From her first 
meeting with this child, Ellinor’s alert in- 
stincts sensed antagonism. She wanted to 
draw back, but said nothing. She loved 
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Hudson, and she had given her word, but 
for the first time in a year she longed for the 
solace of the sea, as she entered the home 
where she was confronted by the task of 
being mother to a child who regarded her 
as an intruder. Ann was not openly an- 
tagonistic, and made many pathetic little 
attempts to be friendly, but often would 
rush away to the seclusion of her room, and 
sob her grief to her pillow. 

Even when she was alone with her hus- 
band, Ellinor could not overcome the feel- 
ing of oppression. It was only when they 
would escape from the house, and return 
to the cliffs beside the sea where they had 
first met, that she became her old self again. 
So she began to accuse herself of failure. 
She thought she never could become a real 
part of that other life, and must always be 
just a child of the sea. The deep was call- 
ing to her once more, and the faraway look 
in her eyes returned. 

“Why so silent?’ Hudson asked her one 
day. 

“It is the sea. I cannot escape it. I can- 
not be happy away from it, and now I 
cannot be happy beside it.” 

“Forget the sea, and think of our love. 
That will break the chain.” 

“Tf only Ann would love me,” she sighed. 

“We must be patient. That will come 
with time.” 

So Ellinor tried to be patient and tender, 
but Ann retired more and more within her- 
self. At last the crisis came. One evening 
Ellinor, her nerves wrenched with longing 
for joy and harmony in the home, swept 
Ann into her arms, and almost hysterically 
pleaded for a little affection, for she had 
come to love the child despite the barrier 
between them. But Ann stiffened herself, 
drew away, and quit the room without a 
word. Ellinor flung herself upon a couch 
and wept, and it was thus that Hudson 
found her. She calmed herself, with a 
great effort, and faced him. She had 
reached her decision. 

“T must go,” she said. 
be my home—our home. 


“This never can 
I am trying to sit 


in a chair that is occupied by a ghost. The 
sea is calling me, and I must go.” 
“You shall not go,” he answered. “You 


are my wife.” 
“T cannot stay—I cannot! I must go, 
now—tonight. I have broken my vow to the 


sea.” -Suddenly she remembered Mason, 


and the ceremony of the rings and the 
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waves. She never had told Hudson of the 
incident. It had seemed only a dream, from 
the day she first met him. ‘“‘ ‘Whom the sea 


hath joined, only the sea can part,’”’ she 
said. 
“What do you mean?’ Hudson de- 


manded. 

She told him of Mason, of his mysterious 
coming, of the word he had brought from 
the deep, the word she did not understand 
until Hudson interpreted it—the word 
“Love.” She told of their rings, flung into 
the surf, and Mason’s promise to return. 

“But that was only a childish fancy,” he 
insisted. “You did not love him. It was 
only a game. And he never did return.” 

While he was still speaking the door was 
thrown open unceremoniously, and a big 
man in oilskins strode into the room. 


“T have returned,” he said grimly. 
“Come, Ellinor—my wife.” 
“It is fate,’ Ellinor whispered. ‘It is 


the answer.” 

They stood there a full minute, motion- 
less, except as they looked from one to 
another. Hudson broke the spell with a 
nervous laugh. 

“Why it’s all ridiculous—preposterous,” 
he said. “You can’t do things like this. 
You can’t break all the laws of God and 
man because of a childish game.” 

“You don’t understand,” Mason replied, 
in low, solemn tones. ‘‘There is no law to 
govern the sea and its people, except the 
laws we ourselves make, and obey. You 
may try to forget for a while, but once you 
have known the sea you always must 
return.” 

“T must go,” Ellinor said, her tones void 
of expression. She seemed held in a sort of 
trance. 

“But you love me,” Hudson urged. ‘‘How 
can you go?” 

“T love you, I love your children,” 
Ellinor answered, in the same monotone. 
‘“T wanted to be part of your life, but it is 
impossible. There is no joy in the sea, and 
I wanted joy. But there is none here for 
me either. I wanted to bring happiness to 
you and your children, but I bring only 
sorrow and bitter memories. I must go.” 
She turned toward Mason. “I am ready,” 
she said. “I will go with you.” 

Hudson bowed his head upon his breast. 
He realized he was defeated. He felt the 
hopelessness of argument against such 
emotions as these. After all, perhaps, Elli- 











nor was right. Perhaps he had had no right 
to try to transform her into a conventional 
wife. All the mystery of the situation began 
to weigh down upon him, and he grew numb 


and cold. As if he were witnessing a play 
he saw Ellinor stand, half turning toward 
Mason, and yet seeming to wait for his 
consent. 

“Tf it must be—it must,” he = said, 
brokenly. “I have tried to make you happy, 
but it seems, after all, that love will not 
break the spell of the sea.” 

Ellinor took a step toward Mason, but 
a cry from the doorway stopped her. 

‘‘Mother, mother,’ Ann called. ‘Don’t 
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go—please don’t go—I didn’t undegstand. 
I didn’t know.” 

And with a rush the child flung herself 
at Ellinor’s feet and clung to her knees. 
In an instant they were sobbing in each 
other’s arms and kissing away each other’s 
tears. Hudson dropped into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands. Mason looked 
on, still stern and grim, then turned away 
and strode toward the door. | 

“You were wrong,’ he said, pausing 
before he passed out into the night. ‘Love 
can break any spell. It’s the only thing 
that is bigger and stronger than the sea. 
Goodbye.” 


“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” 








Universal has just finished a spectacular camera transcription of Jules Verne’s. old story, title above. 
Their rendition is accompanied by many curious and some astounding devices of optics and personal 


safety under the sea. 
the tropic ocean bed near the Bahama Islands. 


A large part of the play was really acted — examine the scene above— on 
Guns which fire under water, diving costumes ena- 


bling the players to move with alacrity and remain submerged for hours, and a. submarine camera 
‘‘taking’’ through heavy French plate glass were a few of the properties equipping this production. 


This singular U-boat among dramatic craft will probably receive its launching late in the autumn. 
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‘ Where Innocence Is ———? 


MALL daughter to youthful mother, six 
rows back: O ma-ma, lookie! That big 
girl across the aisle has got her head on the 
-gentleman’s shoulder! O--o-o! 
Youthful mother: S--h-h, he might hear you. 
Smal! daughter, wonderingly: Why, doesn’t 
he know it’s there? 
Alfred S. Herzig, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8 
And the Female of 


Whut dey-all 
Does you know? 
Co’se Ah knows, 
tak him out an’ set him 
an’ strap he’s ahms an’ laigs 


First colored spectator: 
a-goin-a-do wif him, Sam? 

Second colored spectator: 
niggeh. Dey goin’ 
down in a cheer; 


tight. An’ den, dey goin-a press a button. 
First c. s.: Y-y-y-es. Den whut? 
Second ¢. s.: Den, niggeh, he jes’ natchly 


goin’ to be ruined foh life. 
B. L. Willman, 
Louisville, Ky. 





the Species— e 2 

N the screen was And the Burial 

beine shown Proceeded 
“The Harmless One.” a HAVEN’T much 

He: When I was a r patience with the 

boy, you know, the Oso~ ® person who makes 
doctor said if I didn’t i a comments aloud in 
stop smoking ciga- moving picture the- 


rettes I would become 
feeble-minded. 

She: I should think 
that would have made 
you stop. 

Elsie Stevenson, 

Woodstock, Ill. 
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Youth's Simple Faith 
HE scene in the 
society drama 
showed the heroine 
searching madly in 
dresser drawers for a 
lost diamond brooch. 
She was revealed in 





a gown extremely 
decolleté. 
Alice, aged four: 


Brother! Brother! 
what ith the lady hunting for? 

Rupert, aged eight (blushing and incensed) : 
H-s-s-h, you little silly! Don’t talk so loud! 
She’s hunting for some clothes to put on. 

ete” tai Dallas, Tex. 


Yesseh, He Suttinly Ruined! 


N the screen the villain had committed a 
terrible murder and been arrested, and a 
close-up showed him peering from behind bars. 
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*“Yo ho, Willyum, come over, 


atres, but the other 
day I freely forgave 
one for the excellence 
‘of the story he told 
three feet behind my 
ear. 

The screen had just 
shown an open-grave 
scene in a cemetery. 
“That reminds me,” 
spoke up the voice to 
rearward. “In some 
parts of Pennsylvania 
it is an old custom 
that no clods of earth 
shall be dropped on 
the lowered coffin 
until someone has 
said a good word for 
the dead. At one of 
these occasions there was along wait. John 
Smith had been such an ornery citizen that 
nobody could think of a nice thing to say over 
his corpse. The wait was becoming awkward, 
when finally a neighbor stepped out to the 
grave’s edge, and said solemnly: 

“Friends, I want to take this opportunity to 
say—to say—that John Smith was not always 
as mean as he was sometimes.” 


C. A. McAlpine, Berkeley, Cal. 


the camera man’s 
a goin’ to take some movies of the monkey.’”’ 






























“Let's Go” McGowan 


HELEN HOLMES’ HUSBAND-DIRECTOR-ACTOR 
LIVES A STRENUOUS LIFE, AND HE HAS A 
WAY OF PROPOSING INSTEAD OF ORDERING 


As Director 


. General of 

By Allen Corliss the Signal, 

Mr. Mc- 

Gowan’s 

F course, that’s not his honest-Injun name, but duties are 

: . . anger many. Here 

if the copyright laws would permit it the he is acting 
chances are those two words would be reserved and direct- 

for his own special, individual use. Without them ~ ing. 


life would be a burden to him and he would be 
forced to learn to talk with his hands. Denied 

their use, he would ask that his name be 
stricken from the payroll, and future gen- 

erations of theater-goers would know him *#* 
not. ‘They are typical-of the man J. P. 
McGowan, and to think of him directing the 
production of a photoplay without the use of 

the magic pass-words “‘let’s go,” is like trying to 
imagine Camembert without the green kalsomine trimmings, 

boarding-house hash without a lurking suspicion of previous acquaintance, or the pride 
of Henry Ford without a rattle. 

Taken by themselves, perhaps, the words mean little. By inference, however, they 
speak worlds. “Let’s go!” as employed by this tall, angular Australian really means 
“Come on, boys! Follow me!” and it is generally conceded that the millenium will not 
be far distant when he changes from that form of address to one which implies “Go 
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MMMM MCC 000 Ml clock At the mention of the 


word Mr. McGowan stopped 
the person. 

“I believe in system to the 
extent of disliking anything 
in the way of waste energy,” he 
remarked. “It would be a 
waste of energy for you to con- 
tinue your discourse. I want 
no time-clocks.” 

“But,” replied the salesman, 
the light of sales battle shining 
in his eye, “surely you under- 
stand that—” 

“Surely I understand that I 
wouldn’t have a man working 
for me who would consent to 
punch one of those automatic 
spotters,” interrupted Mac. “I 
could not be insulted more 
neatly than by being 
asked to punch one, 
and I won’t 


\ nana 


S 





At last the location 

is in sight, but ‘‘shank’s mules”’ 

have still to carry the company across the Colorado, quick- 
sand notwithstanding. 


ahead, boys. You do it and I’ll wait for you.’ 
For thus far there is no record of his having 
asked a man to do what he himself was un- 
willing to do. 

“That’s just the trouble with him, dah-gun 
’im!’? remarks one of his assistants. ‘“‘He’d 
rather do my work, if I overlook a bet, than 
to tell me to do it. An’ that makes me feel 
like a boob.” 

Possibly he knows this. Possibly it is in 
this knowledge of human nature that his 
system lies. At any rate, it is certain that 
for systems as they are generally understood 
he has no time. Notwithstanding all the 
treatises that have been written by bulge- 
browed professors on the subject of scientific 
management, the elimination of waste energy 
and all the rest of it, ad infinitum, he pooh- 
poohs it all, snaps a rubber band around it and 
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pigeon-holes it under the general head of % 
“bunk.” Moreover, to argue with \ 
him on the subject is the one sure His train- 2 

way to start something. ing on Aus- 
Wises the Siensl Fil . tralian cattle 
1en the Signa ilm corpora-  y;agnches stands 


tion was organized several months him in good stead ~S te 
ago, a salesman came to him with 4% stunts of this sort. - 
the suggestion that he buy a time- 











insult my boys by asking of them what I 
myself would refuse to do.” 

“But punctuality—”’ 

“Punctuality your eye. I want no. 
punctuality that can be measured by a 
mess of springs and wheels. I want no 
man working with me who arrives at the 
same minute each morning to punch a clock, 
for he will be quite as punctual in punch- 
ing it on his way out in the evening. I 
want no man who comes merely to spend 
a specified number of hours at the studio. 
I want the men who come because they 
have work to do in which they are inter- 
ested. If that interest is not strong enough 
to get them here on time, no time-clock 
would do it. They might get here on time 
but they wouldn’t be ready to work. No, 
sir. Take it away. I want no men with 
time-clock souls. Good day.” 

A short time ago there came a hurry call 
from an Eastern exchange to rush through 
a certain film at once. ‘The company had 
worked most of the previous night, and 
after a few hours sleep had come back 
to the studio and worked all that day. They 
had shot the last scene, and Mr. McGowan 
was just sitting down to dinner when the 
wire came. He read it standing and 
he stepped to the phone. 

“Denny,” he said, when he had the lab- 
oratory superintendent on the wire, “we’ve 
got to work tonight. I'll send a machine 
for you. You pick up the other boys on the 
way over. Get me a print of to-day’s work 
as soon as you can. I[’ll cut it tonight, run 
it about three-thirty tomorrow morning, 
take continuity and we'll shoot it down to 
the six o’clock train East.” 

Kindly note that he made use of the 
first person, plural, throughout the conver- 
sation, and that he reserved for himself a 
considerable portion of the work laid out. 
He could have turned the whole thing over 
to his laboratory force. But no. It is his 
idea that when there is extra work to be 
done his place is in the thick of it. 

This sounds as though working for J. P. 


‘ 


“‘Let’s Go’’ McGowan 
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McGowan is pretty hard pickings. None 
of the company seems to think so. As a 
matter of fact, the only man in the com- 
pany whom Mr. McGowan overworks is 
J. P. McGowan. For himself he has no 
pity. He knows nothing of hours and car- 
ries no watch. A characteristic of the man 
is to start to work on something after din- 
ner to kill time—and forget to quit until 
he is called for breakfast. 

As director general of the Signal, Mr. 
McGowan’s executive duties are many. In 
addition to them he directs in person the 
Helen Holmes company, and in the major- 
ity of their pictures he plays a leading 
role. While he is producing one picture 
he is collaborating with Miss Holmes on 
the scenario for the next one and as fast 
as the exposed film is printed and developed 
he cuts and assembles it for shipment to the 
Eastern exchanges. Outside of this, he has 
very little to occupy his attention. 

He thrives on this sort of thing. Work 
seems to be recreation in his scheme of 
affairs. When he decided to take a vaca- 
tion and go to Honolulu, at the last 
moment the thought of being so long away 
from his work was too much for him. <Ac- 
cordingly one night instead of going to 
bed he amused himself by writing a scenario 
which he called “The Diamond Runners.” 
Next morning he told his company to pack 
up and go with him on his vacation. 

“While I am lolling around aboard ship 
resting,” he said by way of explanation, ‘‘I 
might as well make a picture.” 

The time he spent as skipper of wind- 
jammers, the service he saw during the 
Boer War, the part he played in the 
De Villier African explorations, his life on 
ranches and through Mexico, all these have 





_left him thoroughly at home wherever he 


can find a peg long enough to hang his 
hat on. Also the wealth of material he 
gathered during those years is probably 
largely responsible for his success as a film 
producer, and for his fondness for the 


slogan ‘‘Come on, Boys! Let’s go!” 





Earth’s Twelve 


harles Chaplin. 
Nero. 
Dr. Munyon. 


The Ford Bros. (Francis and Henry). 


Pancho Villa. 
Lewis J. Selznick. 





Greatest Men 


Crane Wilbur. 

S. L. Rothapfel. 
Wilbur F. Crafts. 
Broncho Billy. 
Pete Props. 





PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 


Number [X—Complete in this issue. 


FIND TITLES IN THIS 


Sally in Our Alley 
Tangled Threads 
The Man from Bitter Root 
Hulda of Holland 
Salomy Jane 
Fathers of Men 
The Shop Girl 
How Britain Prepared 
The World’s Great Snare 
The American Beauty 
Flirting with Fate 
The Deserter 
The Mystery of the Leaping Fish 
The Grasp of Greed 
God’s Country and the Woman 
The Phantom 
The Spider 
The Evil Thereof 
The Masked Rider 
Eye of God 
Destiny’s Toy 
The Seeker 
Safety First 
An Innocent Magdalene 
Concealed Truth 
The Crucial Test 
The Vagabond 
The Valients of Virginia 
Caprice of the Mountains 
Diplomacy 
The Crucial Test 
Acording to the Code 
The Mesh of Mystery 
Bubbles of Trouble 
The Crippled Hand 
The Flower of No Man’s Land 
The Feud Girl 
Silks and Satins 
Britton of the Seventh 
Casey at the Bat 
Mr. Goode, the Samaritan 
The Moment Before 
The Clown 
The Three Godfathers 
——_ _ the Goods 
roun¢ e World in Ten Min , 
An Hour Before Dawn niin 
One of our Girls 
Jordan is a Hard Road 
Old Heidelberg 
A Tale of the North West Mounted 
The Secret Sin 
The Criminal 
Hypocrites 
Fighting Bob 
The-House of a Thousand Candles 
Mumps 
A Dog’s Love 
Battle in the Clouds 
The Littlest Rebel 
Cupid Takes a Taxi 
The Guilt 
In High Life 
Kidnapped at Church 





The Musician’s Daughter 
Putting One Over 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
Lena Rivers 

A City Beautiful 

Business vs. Love 

The Black Mask 
Freckles 

House with Nobody in It 
My Lost One 

A Child of the Surf 

A Fireside Realization 
Mistakes Will Happen 
The Pretenders 

A Divine Decree 

Crossed Wires 

Gene of the Northland 
An Equal Chance 

The Idlers 

Little Grey Lady 

The New Butler 
Disappearing Necklace 

A Wife at Bay 

Sting of Conscience 
O’Hagan’s Scoop 

All at Sea 

Who's Guilty? 

The Sheriff of Pine Mountain 
The Broken Law 
Apostle of Vengeance 
The Lamb 

The Limousine Mystery 
The Capital Prize — 

Out of the Quagmire 
Betty of Greystone 

The Innocence of Ruth 
The Lightning Bellhop 
A Traitor to Art 

Love’s Crossroads 

A Gentle Volunteer 
Borrowing Trouble ; 
Unto Those Who Sin 
Captain Swift 

One Day 

Willie’s Wobbly Ways 
The Human Cactus 

The Hazards of Helen 
The Jester 

Good Night, Nurse 

The Scarlet Mark 

The Hare and the Tortoise 
The Sentimental Lady 
Preparedness 

Through Flames of Love 
The Scapegrace 

It Happened in Honolulu 
The Cage Man 

The Devil’s Image 
Monte Cristo 
The Hebrew 
The Stampede 
Rupert of Hentzau 
Four Months 
The Fight Rein 


Detective 





For explanation see opposite page. 


LIST 


The Abandonment 

The Woman 

Tough Luck 

The Figure in Black 

Fine Feathers 

A Buried City 

Builder of Bridges 

By Fair Means or Foul my OT 
The Country Chairman 

The Cub 

Copper 

The Family Bible 
The Greater Courage 
From Italy’s Shores 
Frauds 

Jane Was Worth It 
Lights and Shadows 
Let Us Have Peace 
The Ladder of Fortune 
Lives of the Jungle 
The Morals of Marcus 
The Rug Maker’s Daughter 
Stolen Gbods 

The Reward 

The Unafraid 

The Avalanche 
Broken Ways 

The Clue 

A Doomed Hero 

The Double Standard 
Father’s Money 

The Bridal Bouquet 
The Circular Staircase 
The Corsican Brothers 
The Battle 

Broadway Favorites 
The Black Fox 

The Belated Honeymoon 
A Child of the North 
Cinderella 

Who pays? 

The Night 

The Night of Thrills 
One Man’s Evil 

In the Dark 

A Business Buccaneer 














Trilby 

Alias Jimmy Valentine 
The Alien 

Always in the Way 
Ambition 


The Arrival of Perpetua 
The Crucible of Fate 
Hearts of Women 

As Ye Sow 

Counsel for Defense 
Cinderella’s Slippers 
Miss Tomboy 

Between Men 
Neptune’s Daughter 
The Breath of Araby 
The Boss 

The Blood Yoke 
The Black Ring 


(List Continued on Second Page Following) 








Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


Ten $1.00 Prizes: Miss 
Rapp, 308 N. 7th St, 


O.: Miss Alta Carter, 726 
Columbus, Ind.; G. A. 
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CONTEST NO. 7 


First Prize, $10.00, Miss Florence Soule, 28 
Leyden St., Brockton, Mass, 


Second Prize. $5.00, Mrs. J. P. Brundige, 3503 
Chestnut St., New Orleans, La. 

Third Prize, $3.00, Mrs. A. A. De Leo, 8-320 
Browne St., Spokane, Wash, 


Fourth Prize, $2.00, Andrew Fueyer, Jr., 3405 


Kathryn Grace 
Lebanon, Pa.; Miss 
M. D. Foster, Box 288, Bath, Me.; Miss Alma 
Timmerman, 4344 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati, 
Washington St., 
Doettlaff, 110 E. Vir- 
ginia Ave., Arlington, Md.; Mrs, S. E. Black- 


THE JUNE WINNERS 


well, 5931 West End Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
1530 Bever Ave., Cedar Rapids, 

Leggett, 36 Buttles Ave., Col- 
Miss Elsie I. Mishler, 1480 Sec- 


Detroit, Mich.; W. J. Scofield, Box 
914, Bandon, Ore. 


THE CORRECT JULY TITLES 


“Parting of the Ways.” 
“The Wrong Address.” 

“A Lucky Blowout.” 

“The Little Girl Next Door.” 
“The Last Act.” 

“The Red Circle.’’ 

=] 

“A Matter of Seconds.” 


ond Ave., 





DAA AR Goby 


Hazel Rust, 
ma.: Mee. i. i. 
umbus, Ohio; 
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FOURTEEN CASH PRIZES 


OR the correct or nearest correct answers to these pictures. The awards are cash, without any string 

whatever to them. This is the ninth of a series of novel feature contests to interest and benefit 
our readers at absolutely no cost to them—the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE way. The awards are all for this 
month’s contest. 














ay ONE | : 

Wem TWENTY E:iqnr 
SPECIAL 
To-SAY 
ONLY 




















THE PRIZES 


ist Prize, $10.00. 
2nd Prize, $5.00. 
3rd Prize, $3.00. 
4th Prize, $2.00. 
Ten Prizes, $1.00 each. 


Each scene represents’ the 
name of a popular photoplay 
which will be found in the list 
on the opposite page and the 
page following. These illustra- 
tions are not of scenes from the 
plays, but are of the titles. In 
the case of ties, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded to the senders 
of the answers involved. 
































© * Write plainly below each picture the title which you think it best represents. 
Directions Place rad own name and complete address on the margin at the bottom of this 
page. Cut the leaf out and mail it to “Title Contest,’’” PHoToOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago. Or you may send in your answers on a separate sheet of paper. 
Number your answers to correspond with the numbers of the pictures. We have eliminated from this 
contest all red tape and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. Only one set of answers 
allowed each contestant. All answers must be mailed before October first. Awards for this list will be 
published in PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE. Look for this contest each month, 
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PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 


(See preceding page for explanation.) 


LIST OF TITLES CONTINUED FROM SECOND PAGE PRECEDING 


Birth of a Nation 

The Captive 

Captain Fracasse 
Captain Courtesy 

The Candidate’s Past 
The Canceled Mortgage 
Call of the Waves 
Called Back 

The Blessed Miracle 
A Difference of Opinion 
The Disillusionment of Jane 
The Dictator 

Death’s Marathon 

The Death Dice 

In the Days of Famine 
The Dawn of a Tomorrow 
A Daughter of Earth 
The Dancing Girl 

For Her Friend 

For Her Happiness 

The Forest Thieves 
The Boss 

Bought and Paid For 
The Branded Six Shooter 
The Figure in Black 
Brave and Bold 

The Buckskin Shirt 

The Busy Bell Boy 

A Coat Tale 

The Comeback 
Comrades 

A Country Lad 

The Broken Doll 
Bumped for Fair 

Cupid Incognito 
Curiosity 

A Day’s Adventure 

The Destroyer 

The Dog Raffles 

The End of the Trail 
The Enemy 

A Far Country 

The Fascinating Eye 
Fate and Three 
Father’s Money 

Fighters of the Plains 
The Firing Line 

From Dawn Till Dark 

A Gentleman of Fortune 
The Girl Who Won 

The Hands of Providence 
A Happy Pair 

Her Nerve 

All Over a Stocking 
The End of the Play 
Getting the Grip 

The Haunting Eye 

His Gratitude 

In Peril of the Sea 

In Wrong 

An Innocent Sinner 
Just a Lark 

The Knight of Her Dreams 
Indiscretion 

His Return 

In the Sunlight 

Red Wins 

The Fatal Hour 
Between Savage and Tiger 
The Broken Coin 
Woman Behind the Man 
Wrong All Around 
When a Woman Waits 
When East Meets West 
When Hearts Are Trumps 
When Souls Are Tried 
Where Love Dwells 
Which Would You Rather Be? 
The Widow's Children 
The Victim 

What a Blind Man Saw 
Unlike Other Girls 
Through the Dark 
Tracked Across the Desert 
The Raven 

Three of a Kind 

This Is the Life 

The Way of a Mother 
The Third Partner 
The Secret Sin 

The Miser’s Reversion 
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The Modern Child 

The Mountain Girl 

The Old Clothes Shop 
The Other Man 

The Pride of the Force 
Emmy of Stork’s Nest 
The Headliners 

Their One Love 

The Last Act 

The Lure of the Sawdust 
A Test of Courage 

The Test of Flame 

The Test 

A Submarine Pilot 

The Alarm 

The City of Darkness 
The Danger Line 

Across the Desert 

The Ring Master 

Safety First 

Old Man 

On the Brink of the Abyss 
The Quest 

One Night 

The Open Door 

A Girl of Yesterday 

The Man With the Iron Heart 
The Master of the House 
Like Father, Like Son 
Little Mischief 

Jealousy 

Dust 

The Man from Nowhere 
The Perils of Divorce 
Redemption of Dave Darcey 
Blazing Love 

East Lynne 

Iato the Primitive 

The Flying Torpedo 

The Three Godfathers 
The Ordeal of Elizabeth 
Letitia 

Mr. Leeson’s Will 

The Making of Maddalena 
Once a Feat 

Shoes 

The Shadow of Scandal 
The® Dupe 

The Eye of the Night 
A Million Bid 

What Happened at 22 
The Girl Who Feared Daylight 
The Bugle Call 

Elusive Isabelle 

Sons of Immortals 
Siberia, the Unknown 

A Gutter Magdalene 

The Man Behind the Curtain 
Final Payment 

Susie Snowflake 

The Stolen Master 

The Dupe 

Those Who Toil 
Ambition 

Ruff House 

Just for a Kid 

Reggie Mixes In 

The Broken Promise 
The Weakling 

The Eyes of Fear 
Beverly of Graustark 
The Girl I left Behind Me 
Homecoming 

By Fair Means or Foul 
The Country Chairman 
The Cub 

Copper 

The Family Bible 

The Greater Courage 
From Italy’s Shores 
Double Trouble 

Life’s Pitfalls . 
The Glory of Youth 
The Voice in the Fog 
Body and Soul 

The Mayor’s Decision 

Let Kitty Do It 

Fatty and Broadway Stars 
The Comet 

The Cheat 

When the Light Came In 








Heart of Blue Ridge 
The Miracle of Life 

The Buzzard’s Shadow 
The Lily and the Rose 
Vengeance of the Wild 
The Primrose Path 

The Soul of Broadway 
Lakeside Topics 

A Daughter of the Sea 
The Alster Case 

A Woman’s Conquest 
Sins of Society 

Sealed Orders 

One Million Dollars 
Armstrong’s Wife 

The Mill on the Floss 
The Widow’s Secret 
Carmen 

My Madonna 

A Night in the Show 
A Gentleman of the West 
Zaza 

And He Never Knew 
Chance 

Almost a Winner 

For Art and Love 

All About a Baby 

The Baby’s Doll 

The Angel in the Mask 
The Animal 

Are You a Mason? 

The Artist’s Model 

Arms and the Man 

At the Mask-Ball 

Be Neutral 

A Bear Escape 

Bean and Hobo 

Behind the Gun 

The Call of the Waves 
Called Back 

Capturing the Cook 

The Cause 

A Chip of the Old Block 
A Circle in the Sand 
Civilized and Savage 
Close to Nature 

The Club Man 

Between the Two of Them 
By the Sea 

Cast Up by the Sea 
Caught with the Goods 
The Danger Line 

A Dog’s Tail 

A Gentleman from Indiana 
Beware the Dog 

The Blank Page 

The Blond Lady 

A Dangerous Experiment 
The Double Cross 

A Dream of a Painting 
The Easiest Way 

The Eleventh Dimension 
Empty Pockets 

The Escape 

The Face at the Window 
The Faith of Two 

False Colors 

His Guardian Auto 

The Cowardly Way 
Where the Road Divided 
In the Heart of the Hills 
A Fireside Realization 
A Man and His Mate 
A Ride for a Bride 

A Rural Romance 

As a Man Thinketh 
Broncho Billy and the Land 
Bubbling Water 

Man to Man 

Comrades 

Daylight 

The End of the Run 
Crossed Wires 

The Face at the Window 
The Stay at Homes 
From the Shadows 
Getting Acquainted 

Girl at the Curtain 

The Good Old Summertime 
Lights and Shadows 
Hearts United 
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Magazine, Chicago. 


OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 

to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call tor unduly 
long answers such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. There are hundreds of others *‘in line” with you 
at the Questions and Answers window, so be considerate. 
This will make it both practical and pleasant to serve you 
Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. é 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. If 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed stamped 
Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 


Studio addresses 


Sign your full name 








SEBASTIAN, Batavia, D. E. I.—Glad to learn 
that PHotopLay is popular so very far away 
from home. We have several sobscribers in the 
Dutch East Indies. Yes, Kathlyn Williams is 
still with Selig. Any bookseller should be able 
to obtain the books you ask about. Shall be 
pleased to provide you with the addresses of any 
photoplayers you are interested in. 


G. D. N. ANNApotis, Mp.—So far as we know 
William A. Brady has never been an actor or a 
playwright, but for a great many years he has 
been one of the country’s greatest theatrical pro- 
ducers. As you surmised, he is Alice Brady’s 
father. Also, he is the husband of Grace George, 
the noted actress. 


S., Pasapena, Cat.—Dorothy Davenport is 
Wallace Reid’s wife; Cleo Ridgley is the wife of 
J. M. Ridgley and Earle Foxe’s better half is 
Celia Santon. The others you mention are not 
married. You are only a few miles away; why 
don’t you ask Mr. Reid for a photograph? 


M. M., NASHVILLE, TENN.—We cannot recom- 
mend any schools. If you have had dramatic 
experience either on the stage or before the 
camera, you should be able to get a trial. Many 
more photoplays are made in Los Angeles than 
in New York, therefore more are employed on 
the Coast and the chances for employment should 
be better. 


L. M. R., SALtemM, Ore.—Your request noted. 
But why make it on a Thanksgiving post card? 


B. G. W., Datyias, TeEx.—William S. Hart 
was born in 1876; is not encumbered; answers 
letters from his friends when addressed to him, 
care Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. 


F. H., San BERNARDINO, CAL.—William Far- 
num is married. Nothing funny about the ques- 
tion at all. Ask some more. 

B. H., Los AnceLtes.—Jack Sherrill took the 
male lead in “Then I'll Come Back to You;” he 
can be addressed care Frohman Amusement Cor- 
poration, New York City. He has appeared in 
“Builder of Bridges,” “Just Out of College,” 
“John Glayde’s Honor” and “Body and Soul.” 









H. E. H.., ELKHORN, Wis.—The Ince play is 
known as “Civilization” and it is not released 
on the Triangle program. Ask your theatre 
owner for the addresses of the papers you want. 





VINCENT, PasapENA, CAL.—Mary Miles Min- 
ter is now with the American company at Santa 
Barbara and it is very probable that she will send 
you a picture if you enclose the usual mailing 
fee, twenty-five cents. 


S. H., Terra Beira, CaLt.—Miss Kathlyn Wil- 
liams reluctantly acknowledges that she was born 
in 1888; her height is five feet, six inches; her 
hair is blonde and her eyes blue. 


TiL1kuM Dear, SEATTLE, WASH.—Hello, your- 
self! Thomas Holding is 36 years old, English 
born and Rugby educated. Why not write Fa- 
mous Players and ask them to give him better 
roles? Sure he deserves them. Both girls in the 
August issue are Mary Pickford. S’prised you 
didn’t recognize her. No, we can’t do a thing 
about it; but you know the old adage about imi- 
tation. 


M. A. F., New Yorx Ciry—Arthur Johnson 
died last February in Philadelphia after a long 
illness and was buried at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
He left a wife and one child, a daughter. 


C. M. A., Brooktyn—Cleo Madison’s family 
name is Bailey and she is all American. She 
was in the Art Section of October, 1915, PHorto- 
PLAY, and she was interviewed in January, 1916. 
She is not married. 


M. S., W. SomerviL__e, MAss.—Jean Sothern’s 
address is care International Film Co., 2 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York City. “Shoes” has been 
released; but the name of the star has been 
changed from Mary McDonald to Mary Mac- 
Laren. There is such a company as you name 
in Cleveland. Edith Taliaferro is not before the 
camera at this time. 


SWEET ALICE, HANCOCK, Micu.—Henry 
Walthall is married. You say you would “like 
a chat with Dustin Farnum.” Well, why not call 
on him? If you mean in interview in PHoTo- 
PLAY, we had one in July, 1915. 
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MapaALine, Bensonuurst, N. J.— Thomas 
Santschi is still with Selig. His wife is not a 
professional. Sydney Ainsworth was on the stage 
before going into the silent drama. 


R. B., Missoura, Mont.—Richard Stanton is 
now a director for Fox. He is not married, so 
cannot give you the name of his wife. 


L. L., CumBerRLAND, Mp.—Pleased to learn you 
liked the August issue so much. “Answer Man 
will do as a salutation. Robert Warwick is still 
with World. Lillian Gish was born in October, 
1896. You're entirely welcome. 


F. N., Grant’s Pass, Ore.—“‘Gretna Green,” 
with Marguerite Clark in the leading role, was 
released a year ago last March. No, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace Reid have no children; Mr. Reid's 
parents live in New York; his wife is now with 
Universal. “Most terribly handsome?” Well, 
yes; rather awfully. 


A. McB., Yuma, Aritz.—May Allison took the 
part of the Wife’s Sister in “A Fool There Was. 
Harold Lockwood is married, but not to May 
Allison; she remains a stranger to the orange 
blossoms. Yes, Lottie Pickford’s was a girl and 
so was Alice Joyce’s; bless us, what good guess- 
ers you women are in these affairs! The last 
we heard Fred Fischback was still with Key- 
stone. No, Mabel Normand is not married to 
Mack Sennett, who is not married to anybody— 
yet. Write Fannie Ward, care Lasky; Theda 
Bara, care Fox, and Mary Pickford, care Famous 
Players, in each instance enclosing twenty-five 
cents. 


M. W. I., Pasapena, CAt.-—In the film version 
of Du Maurier’s “Trilby” these four characters 
are ascendant: TJri/by (Clara Kimball Young), 


Svengali (Wilton Lackaye), Gecko (Paul Mc- 
Allister) and Little Billee (Chester Barnett). 
B. G., Somervitte, Mass.—J. W. Johnston 


played the part of Ned Warner in “Runaway 
June.” 


May, Cuorus Lapy, Fr. Mapison, [A.—Your 
question is almost epic: “Why do almost all the 
girls affect curls? Some of them look positively 
ridiculous.” Of course they do; but not more 
so than when almost all the girls wind furs 
around their necks in August and bare their 
chests to the December curbs, or don boots one- 
third of the way to their knees and skirts one- 
third of the way below. Of course she has a 
right to make herself look inartistic and lumpy ; 
there can’t be anything done about it on the 
day she decides to wear a gold key-ring in her 


nose. Conway Tearle played Horkoy in “Seven 
Sisters ;” Marguerite Clark was Mici._ Address 
Earle Williams, care Vitagraph, Brooklyn. 


Gladys Hulette is with Thanhouser. Lillian and 
Charlotte Walker are not related. The only way 
to find out whether Beverly Bayne will answer 
your’ letter 1s to send it. Are we, personally, 
the Answer Man, married, you ask? Would we 
dare to talk at all in this column if we were? 
Would we know how to if we weren't? 


L. M. A., New York City.—You might be 
able to get “a complete list of all the pictures 
released by Famous Players, Lasky, Morosco and 
World Film Corporation during the past three 
years, with the names of the stars who appeared 
in same,” by writing to the publicity departments 
of the companies named. But if we were you 


we'd rather be on the outside of the door when 
the request falls out of the morning mail. 
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Parson JONES, Fort Price, Fra.—Universal’s 
latest list of players employed does not include 
the names of Mary and Marguerite Wilson. 


A Fan or MANcHEsTER, N. H.—Helen Holmes 
was born June 19, 1893. In his published biog- 
raphies Tom Chatterton does not state his age. 
Helen Wright was last listed with Universal, but 
that company’s latest list of players employed does 
not include her name. The cast in “The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine:” Devil Judd Tolliver, Theo- 
dore Roberts; June Tolliver, Charlotte Walker : 
Dave Tolliver, Earle Foxe; John Hale, Thomas 
Meighan. J. P. McGowan’s given name is James. 
The obvious way to find out whether a certain 
theatre will grant your request to run a certain 
picture, is to ask that theatre. How in the world 
should we know? 


Miss Peccy, GALesBurGc, Itt.—Mary Pick- 
ford has hazel eyes. The District Attorney in 
“Poor Little Peppina” was Eugene O’Brien. Mar- 
shall Neilan is both a hubby and a daddy, we are 
told. Violet Mersereau is not married. She has 
been in the pictures about six years. The cast 
of characters for “The Million Dollar Mystery,” 
sent out by Thanhouser, does not include the 
character of the Office Boy. It is considerate 
of you, Miss Peggy, to remember not to forget 


and “ask too many questions” all at once. Thanks 
for that. 


ANOTHER BIL.ie, GALESBURG, ILL.—Billie Burke 
is 30 years old, Fannie Ward’s age is referred 
to elsewhere in this department, Vivian Martin 
is 22, H. B. Warner, 40, Dorothy Dalton, 23, 
Jack Dean, unrecorded. Flo Zeigfeld Jr. is the 
only husband Billie Burke ever had. As far as 
we know, H. B. Warner and Vivian Martin are 
unmarried. 


M. E. T., Danvers, Mass.—Marshall Neilan 
married Gertrude Bambrick, a former Biographer. 
He played opposite Mary Pickford in “Rags” and 
with Marguerite Clark in “Mice and Men.” 


G. M., Hamitton, Ont.—In “The Hunted 
Woman” Chzrles Wellesley played the part of 
Fitzhugh senior and George Cooper the part of 
Fitzhugh junior. In “The Chalice of Courage” 
Myrtle Gonzalez portrayed Enid Maitland and 
Anne Schaefer portrayed Mrs. Robert Maitland. 
The character of Louise Rosser was taken by 
Natalie De Lontan. It was Eulalie Jensen who 
played Rita Reynolds, the faithless wife, in “The 
Wheels of Justice.” It is not true that Charles 
Chaplin has been or is being boycotted in Eng- 
land “because he has not given anything to the 
English Red Cross.” He contributed $2,500 in 
one gift, recently. But he has been criticized 
for signing a Mutual contract which prohibits 
his leaving the United States within the life of 
the contract, one year—he being a Briton. 


CoorperITe, GRAND Rapips, Micu.—Miriam 
Cooper plays leads. In addition to “The Birth 
of a Nation” she has appeared in “The Dis- 
honored Medal” and “When Fate Frowned.” 
Miss Cooper is a native of Baltimore, and made 
her debut in pictures as an “extra” with Reliance- 
Majestic, later going to Fine Arts and then to 
Fox. She has dark brown hair and dark eyes. 
She is a skilled swimmer and horseback rider. 
Write her in care of Fox, Los Angeles. 


Marcaret Busu, Bemus Point, N. Y.—Billie 
Burke’s company and address are given elsewhere 
in this department. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Sompeian 
HAIR. |} 
i Massage ( 


Hints for Good Looks 


Take a cloth, Dip it in Pompeian NIGHT Cream. Go 
over face and neck with this cooling, snow-white cream. 
Oh, so soothing! So refreshing! Now remove excess 
cream with dry part of cloth. Then a dash of cold water. 
Result? Skin soft, clear, relaxed. You feel refreshed and 
look years younger and prettier. Try Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream tonight before meeting friends or upon retiring. It 
also solves the complexion problem of women who motor. 
Motorists’ tubes, 25c. Jars, 35c & 75c, at the stores. 








Fluffy Hair. The average woman ‘‘looks like a fright’” 
when her hair is plastered down or stringy. Fluffiness and 
softness of the hair will ever be one of woman’s dearest 
charms. When you haven’t time for a long, tedious sham- 
poo, just try sprinkling the hair and scalp with that de- 
lightful liquid, Pompeian HAIR Massage. Dry quickly 
with soft towel, and fan. Result? Soft, silky, brilliant, 
fluffy hair that men adore and women envy. If any mem- 
ber of your family has Dandruff or an Itching Scalp, just 
recommend Pompeian HAIR Massage. It is doing won- 
ders for thousands who are troubled with such unsightly 
and dangerous troubles. 25c, 50c & $1, at the stores. 





Oily Skins are particularly benefited by Pompeian 
MASSAGE Cream. It purifies and youth-i-fies the skin. 
Use it before meeting people, and you’ll look your best. 
Jars, 50c, 75c & $1, at the stores. 


Mary Pickford Art Panel 
Makes Big Hit. Out Sept. 15th. 


To Miss Pickford:—We here publicly thank you for letting us 
publish the first Mary Pickford Art Calendar. We deeply 
appreciate the trust you have placed in us, and assure you 
that we have spared no expense to produce in exquisite colors 
an Art Panel worthy of the girlish beauty of you, the world’s 
most popular woman. 





Advance orders are pouring in by the thousands. Size 
of Panel, 28 inches long by 74 wide. In beautiful colors. 
Clip the coupon now. To forget it is to regret it. 








THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO.,131 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please reserve and send September 15th, a Mary Pickford Art Panel. I 
enclose a dime. For letting me have this picture for only 10c I will gladly speak a good 
word to my friends about Pompeian products, if I like them. 
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The Glory Road 


(Continued from page 123) 
“let's stow all this now and forget it. 
Suppose I ’phone for the car, and we go 
down and have dinner and watch the 
skaters at the Bristol? I think I can man- 
age to get a table even yet.” 

June considered a moment. 

“Tt’s kind of you to think of it,” she 
said, “but somehow it doesn’t seem to 
appeal to me tonight. I’m not in the 
cabaret mood. But won’t you stay here for 
supper? I don’t know what there is in the 
house, but we ought to be able to rustle 
something.” June was proud of that word 
with its Western flavor. 

“Oh, that will be more fun still! I 
haven’t rifled an ice-box in years.” A flash 
of boyish enthusiasm was like a ray of 
sun through the gray clouds of his former 
mood. 

She sprang up, infected too by the re- 
action toward gaiety. 

“Well, come on, then! Do you promise 
to eat what there is in the house?” 

“Gladly! Shall I begin on the Morris 
chair, or the pictures?” 

They laughed, and ran into the kitchen, 
where, rummaging, they brought to light 
a can of baked beans, potato chips, a head 
of lettuce, and a cantelope. 

“You prepared me for the worst just 
to hear me rave,” he accused her. 

“Honest! Cross my heart, I didn’t 
know Elsie’s marketing this week. But 
isn’t it frightfully civilized grub?” She 
paused a moment as a vision faded into her 
mind. “When I look at this and then think 
of a camp fire and trout baking in the 
ashes, or venison steaks on sticks, and the 
forest green and quiet all about—oh,”— 
she sighed—“oh, why is civilization?” 

“And when I think of a greasewood fire, 
like a rose in the endless purple of a desert 
twilight, with a cold wind off the mountains 
behind you, and the bacon and flapjacks 
in the skillet, and the burros munching tin 
cans nearby—say, have a heart, will you, 
and quit digging up my past? I’m a re- 
spectable citizen now!” 


HE laughed. She was setting about the 
preparations, the sleeves of her linen 
dress with its sailor collar and cuffs rolled 
up over her round, brown arms. Her dark 
eyes were bright, and her hair just dis- 
arranged enough to shade them softly. Her 
scarlet tie seemed to tinge her cheeks. 
After the storm and stress of the after- 


noon these placid waters of their friendship 
seemed very beautiful and grateful. Her 
feeling toward him was deepened and 
warmed by her protective maternal instinct 
he had unconsciously aroused. Her knowl- 
edge of his hard, unfriendly childhood, and 
his bitter early experiences—his whole lack 
of the tender, gentle things that contribute 
so much to life—made her pity him, and 
she was softly glad to see him happy 
again. 

When they had eaten and returned to 
the living-room, he saw Elaine’s ukelele on 
the mantel-piece, and took it down. June 
said nothing as she seated herself, and he 
walked about the room, striking sweet, 
muffled chords on the little instrument. 
Then in a moment he began to sing softly 
in his fresh baritone. 


Sometimes between 
the grass, 

The little truant waves of sunlight pass. 

My eyes grow dim with tenderness the 
while, 

Thinking I see thee, thinking I see thee 
smile. 


long shadows on 


And sometimes in the twilight gloom 
apart 

The tall trees whisper, whisper heart to 

heart. .- 

From my fond lips the eager answers 
fall, 

Thinking I hear thee, thinking I hear 
thee call. 


The sweet melancholy of the song 
matched the mellow, half molten state of 
June’s feelings, and when he ended she 
sat silent in a dreamy mood of self-com- 


munion. He seemed equally oblivious of 
her, and leaning against the mantel-piece, 
played aimlessly for a moment. Then sud- 
denly he began in a low voice to sing that 
incomparable song of love and farewell, 
“Aloha Oe.” He sang in Hawaiian, the 
liquid words with their soft, long vowels 
conveying an immeasurable suggestion of 
loneliness and regret. And through them 
the music throbbed like an aching heart. 
June felt the wounds of life touched by a 
gentle healing, felt all bitterness loosened 
and melted within her by a supreme mani- 
festation of beauty. She experienced a 
triumphant consciousness of good and the 
soul, that exaltation which, felt in youth, 
in some natures becomes dedication to 
great causes. But for her the beauty was 
enough. She was lifted above the earth, 
and vibrated in harmony with some music 
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No References 

No references are needed when you buy here 
on credit, There is no red tape. We have 
trusted home lovers for 51 years, And we are 
very glad to trust them. 

All you do is to ask for our Bargain Book. 
Your Credit Card will come with it. If you 
find things you want, simply tell us to send 
them. Let us charge them to you. 


Pay Nothing for a Month 


We send all goods on 30 days’ free trial, subject 
to return. Our customers send nothing with their 
orders. They make their first small payment when 
goods are accepted, after that 30 days’ trial. So 
they are sure of satisfaction. 


yA a Little Monthly 


For This 


i A a 
\ (p=) Empire Range 
a, 
a aU | Our Bargain Book 
shows over fifty 








Empire styles. Be 
sure to get it. 


im) $2435 
aN With Reservoir 


Heavy blue steel body, 
with high closet. Has 
handsome nickel trim- 
ming. Range is perfect 
baker with oven 16 in. 
wide, 9 in. deep and 12 
— ig’ ire box is 
rranged for all kinds 
of fuel.. Porcelain lined reservoir will hold 20 qts. of Re 

o, 30K4D580. With reservoir . «6 +++ + « 

o. 30K4D581. Without reservoir ...... Sis:es 


Spiegel Mau Sterne 


1166 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


©1916 S.M.S.Co., 


” Thing S ‘Son Miss 


Just Say See Them”—Pay as You Can 


Then pay as convenient—a little each month. 
Lay aside 2 or 3centsa day. It is very easy. 
We allow a year or more to pay without a 
cent of interest. 


Half Usual Prices 


We sell many furnishings at half the usual 
prices, We guarantee on everything to undersell 
anyone else. Return the goods if we fail to. We 
buy for millions of homes. And we sell direct, 
So no one can compete with us. 

Hundreds of things in our new Bargain Book 
would cost us much more than our selling price, 
if we had to buy them now. 


A $1.00 Book Free 


Our new Bargain Book pictures 5000 home things, 
many in actual colors, It is so big and complete 
that it costs us $1 per copy with mailing. But we 
send it to home lovers free. 

The edition is small. Prices are going up so 
fast that we dare not send out many. You will 
save much money on home things if you get this 
present book. Mail this coupon today. Your 
Credit Card will come with the book. 


New Dollar Book 





Of 5000 Home Things 
Furniture Baby Cabs—Cameras 
Carpets—Rugs Silverware—Clocks 


Chinaware—Lamps 


Stoves—Ranges 
Sewing Machines 


Draperies —Linens 
Curtains— Bedding Kitchen Cabinets 
Oilcloth, etc. Carpenters’ Tools 


PAY 3 CENTS A DAY 


Ask also for our Style Book picturing 
1000 Fall Styles for Women 

















SIEGE. MAY, STERN CO. 
1166 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
1 Mail me your Fall Bargain Book. 
Also the books I mark below. 
_... Stove Book ..-. Watches and Jewelry. 
..--1000 Fall Styles for Women. 
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Scuff this 


may be relieved quickly 
with Absorbine, Jr. 


Don’t be inconvenienced and an- 
noyed by tired, inflamed muscles. 
Massage the parts with Absorbine, 
Jr., and rout out the trouble. Athletes 
do. They know that Absorbine, Jr., 
penetrates quickly and reduces the 
soreness and inflammation — that it 
is powerful and efficacious in cases 
of serious sprains, wrenches, torn 
ligaments and painful affections. 


PWoy~1e) wl oh nal-eee 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





It is a different kind of liniment—it is 
a safe ANTISEPTIC and GERMICIDE 


Applied to an open sore or wound, it kills 
the germs, makes the we aseptic and pro- 
motes rapid and healthy healing. That is 
why it is so good for cuts and bruises. 


Absorbine, Jr., is non-poisonous and non- 
destructive of tissue —it is highly concen- 
trated andonly afew drops are required at an 
application. A 10% solution is sufficiently 
strong for most uses and is also germicidal. 


This solution may be used beneficially as a 
spray or gargle for infected sore throat—it 
heals, soothes, and destroys bacteria. 


Absorbine, Jr., is also a 
discutient and resolvent, 
effective in reducing 
bursal enlargements, 
swollen and enlarged 
glands or veins. 


It is economical, as only 
a few a are required 
at an application. 
UseAbsorbine,Jr., where 
you want relief quickly 
and permanently. 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a 
bottle, at most druggists 


or postpaid 
A Liberal Trial Bottle 


will be sent postpaid to your 
address upon receipt of 10c in 
stamps. Send for trial bottle 
or procure regular size from 
your druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F. 


366 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 



























































Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


outside and beyond herself. Her eyes grew 
dim with tears. 

The music throbbed softly and died 
away, and Holt looked at her. She was 
quite still, her face cast in lines of pro- 
found sweet emotion. He laid the ukelele 
down gently and came toward her. She 
was conscious of his approach, and at the 
command of some inner urgency, stood up. 

“June,” he breathed, “you love me! God! 
You do love me!” and swiftly, conquer- 
ingly, he took her into his arms. 

As always with him, her instinct of self- 
preservation fought for her. She struggled. 
pushing him back with her hands against 
his shoulders, writhing in his grasp. But 
he would not be denied now. Almost 
brutally he beat down her resistance, and 
crushing her to him, kissed her again and 
again. As he sought her mouth she tried 
to turn her head, but could not. His lips 
crushed upon hers, and something within 
her seemed to break. A mighty tide that 
in the past had but just stirred, swept up 
in her, clamoring, bearing her with it, help- 
less. From the fierce command of his kiss 
there was no release; and slowly, instinc- 
tively, her arms went round his neck. 


(To be continued ) 


(Continued from page 142) 


A. D. T. CrLus, Miami, Fra.—So tickled to 
learn that we are your favorite magazine that we 
will promise anything. Your request has been 
put up to the editor, who said “Yep.” So look for 
something about Ethel Grandin soon. If you recd 
this department you will find something about 
Margucrite Clark in every issue. 








K. E. P., New Orteans,—Sure, Miss LaBadie 
has her own auto but we don’t know the make. 
Your question about “Thanhouser” is indefinite. 





F. Y. F., Montreat.—Mme. Petrova’s name in 
private life is Stewart. Her husband is a physi- 
cian. Think she will send you a photograph. 





H. E. K., New Or_teans.—Mabel Van Buren is 
the wife of Ernest Joy, of the Lasky Company. 
She is not related to Dorothy Bernard. Alan 
Forrest is now with American playing leads oppo- 
site Mary Miles Minter. 





Lutie, Kansas City.—Glad you liked the 
August. Will try to comply soon with your latest 
request. 





PauLINE, Panama City, Fra.—G. M. Anderson 
is not with any company at present. He’s a capi- 
talist now. Darwin Karr is with Essanay. We'll 
have an interview with Flo LaBadie very soon, 
also some of the others you mention. 





M. E. E., Victorta, AuSTRALIA.—By this time 
you have probably learned just how the “Ex- 
ploits” ended. Anyhow, why anticipate and lose 
all the fun of it? You show good taste in pick- 
ing favorites. 
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Serving This 


Apply today and learn how you 
can secure exclusive local control 
and sale of this remarkable new 
model typewriter— Oliver ““Nine.’’ 

Experts pronounce it years ahead 
of the times and typewriter users 
are demanding it everywhere. 


Experience Unnecessary 

The Oliver “Nine” with Jightest 
standard touch sells 
itself repeatedly 
where agents show 
the sample we sup- 
ply. 

And we send you 
the “‘Oliver School 
of Practical Sales- 
manship” FREE. 
You can soon mas- 








And Own a New Sample Typewriter 


OLIVER 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Big Concern 


never had the battery of advances 
that come alone on this machine. 


One feature—the Optional Duplex 
Shift—multiplies speed and makes 
touch writing 100 per cent easter! 


Another—the Selective Color Ate 
tachment —does the regular work 
of a 2-color ribbon and acts as a check 
protector besides. The Oliver alone 
has Printype that 
writes like print— 
the automatic spacer 
and cushioned key- 
board. 


When agents can of- 
fer these brilliant bet- 
terments at the old-time 
price, do you wonder 
that men are growing 
rich taking Oliver 
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ter the same tested 


methods that are winning incomes 
for 15,000 others. 


Crowning Features 
Even our own previous models 
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Film Exhibitors! Accept This Extra Money 

Write at once for our plan that links a screen to a bigger 
bank book; enables you with Printype Slide Films to typewrite 
and show on your screen instantly any announcement or paid 
advertisement without loss of time or expense for special J. 
slides. We start you out with $30 advertising contract. 
Write today for full details 


The Oliver Typewriter Co.,1332Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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orders? 


Yet we let each agent sell this model on 
our popular monthly payment plan—J7 
cents a day! 


Open to All 


You don’t have to change your business 
to handle this dignified agency. Scores 
of storekeepers, salesmen, lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, teachers, students, bankers, 
etc.—nearly every vocation is represented 
in the crack Oliver sales organization. 


Write Us Quickly 
Our inspiring book ‘‘Opportunity’’ gives 
full details. Sent FREE. Mail a postal 
or this coupon at once before your terri- 
tory is assigned. 


Mail This To Make Money! 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1332 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Send me “Opportunity” Book Free and tell me how 
I can secure a brand new Oliver “Nine’’ sample type- 
writer and exclusive local agency. 
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PuHiLM PuIeND, RocHESTER, N. Y.—“One best 
| magazine today?” Thanks, awfully. No argu- 
| ment. We admit it. Edward Earle is still with 
| Edison. Tom Moore is with Pathe and Owen 







kL . » Send Gon with Famvuus Players. The next Kerrigan release 
Be FREE S has not been named. Walthall still with Essanay, 
Rectan ave Chicago. “The River of Romance” and the 


Catalog 


“Masked Rider” with Lockwood were made hefore 
he went to the Coast. 


a 





E. B., Kansas City, Mo.—Donald Brian is with 
Famous Players. Ina Claire was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Laura Hope Crews is in the early n 
thirties, we understand. Stephens is Edna Good- 
rich’s real name. So far as we know, John B. 
Mason is not married; his address is Empire 
Theatre, New York City. 








W. A. K., IruHaca, N. Y.—We never have heard 
| of an attempt to film Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” 





CunarD ADMIRER, DaLton, Ga.—Mary Fuller 
played the title role in “Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots.” The play “The Aero Dived” is a stranger 
to us. Grace Cunard has a sister but no brother. 
In “The Stepping Stone” the character of Mary 
Beresford, the wife, is played by Mary Boland, 
| that of Flora Alden by Margaret Thompson. 
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| Mitprep N., Touton, Itt.—Cleo Madison is 
unmarried. Her off-stage name is Lulu Bailey. 
Our understanding is that Hobart Henley is not 
married; address him care Universal. Jack 
Standing played Laundry, opposite Mary Pick- 
ford’s Fanchon, in “Fanchon and the Cricket.” 

















L. B. L., Corrax, Wasu.—In “The Awakening” 

the character of Vivian Gray, the surgeon’s un- 

sympathetic fiancee, was played by Dorothy 

$575 Leeds; the character of Jo, the girl he falls in 

love with, by Anita Stewart. Mary Moore played 

the part of Ruth’s sister-in-law in “The Great 
Divide.” Anna Nilsson is 5 feet, 2 inches high. 







No. 400—Suit of No. 600—Dress 
Men's Wear Serge. of Silk Poplin, 


Buy Exclusive New York Styles 
Direct from the Manufacturer 
at Wholesale Prices 


ine o audit emeeh te canes L. A., SAacraAMENTO, CaL.—“*The WNe’er-Do- 
the cost of handling single sales. Well” was produced by Selig. Harry DeVere 


played leads with Oliver Morosco until a few 
BE CURIOUS! 


months ago; he is a native of New York City 
Send Post Card for FREE Catalog Today 


and antedated his film career with many success- 
re years Ss ae ne, SERN Se | height, 
: . » Teet; weight, ounds; gra alr, ue eyes. 
It illustrates, with photographs taken This ‘a sono Ma sheahd help «Mm to determine 
from life, the most popular models se- whether Mr. DeVere is the old friend you have 
lected from our extensive display of Fall in thought. Dustin Farnum is married. G. M. 
Suits, Coats and Dresses, at our Show- Anderson is married. He is not playing at the 
rooms, 307 Fifth Avenue, New York. present time. 
You get the same Styles, Workmanship 
and Fabrics as are shown in the smart 
Fifth Avenue Shops, but you save from 
$5 to $10. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 





Evsie T., Brooktyn, N. Y.—The character of 
Paul in “One Day” was taken by Victor Suther- 
land. The play was produced by B. S. Moss, 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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BUSHMAN-BAYNE ADMIRER, EVANSVILLE, IND.— 
American Joe, the crook in “For High Stakes,” 
was played by Joseph Moore. Beverly Bayne 
(Pearl Van Name she was born-and-christened) 
gives 1895 as her birth year but does not state 
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. month and day. In “The Evangelist” Rex Allen 
Suits $10.50 up; Dresses $5 up; Coats $5 up. was portrayed by Jack Standing; ee _ given 

: out by the producers does not include the name 

In conservative as well as novelty styles for all ages. af Gis dae ke Soe Ge ae cee 

4 We prepay all express or mail charges list’s daughter, Naomi. The cast of “Unfounded 

a 4 Jealousy” was not sent out by the producers. Ask 
4 = Te HAMILTON GARMENT Co again for it, later. New episodes in “The Mys- 

F 4 ‘ teries of Myra” are still being released at this 

4 Address your request for free Catalog to writing. Sorry we can’t tell you “what the men 

7) Mail Order Dept.Q10,134-140 West 26th St., N.Y. actors do with all their money,” and we consider 


it more Charles Chaplin’s business than ours to 
know “what he does with all his.” 


~s 
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GENUINE PERFECT CUT DIAMONDS 


WORLDS ‘Q ut \oyf-) xanga 7-10), | 
LOWEST PRICE | Cavat IMPORTER TO YOU 
You Save35% Many Satisfied 


Only from Basch can ou Customers in 


get genuine perfect-cut 
monds at. th at the world’s low- Your Own Town 
Let us refer you to 


Cc ont price.t97 b 7 nae 
ash buying from the them!.All will test- 
ify to our reputa- 


European, gutters 
tion for value-giv- 





plus our “‘Sm 
profits, many 
sales ‘plan’ 
enable us to 


‘a: Rae ae i » 
Compl. $18.75 















Any Diamond 
FREE at Guarantee 
Our Expense This iron-clad protect- 


ing money-back con- 
tract makes loss or dis- 
appointment impossible. It 

is a legal contract in writing 
to refund in cash full price less 
10%, should you for any reason 

wish to return the diamond any time 
within a year. Alsoallowsfull pricein exchange 
at any time. Contains statement of exact carat 


weight, quality and value of the diamond. “See 
that your diamond is Basch Guaranteed.” 


Just choose any dia- 
mond from our catalog or 
from this ad. We will for- 
ward your selection for your 
full examination and approval— 
entirely at our expense—without 
obligating you to buy. Examine, 
test and compare the diamond we send 


you, and if you don’t think it’s the greatest value you 
have ever seen, simply return it at our expense. 


No. B75—This fountain pen is a duplicate of the $2.50 pen made by the most prominent 
pen manufacturers in the world—and carries the same Guarantee. It is a safety lever self-filling foun- 
tain pen, guaranteed non-leakable. The lever self-filler is the simplest and most practical, fountain en eee: 
made. The barrel and cap are made of first quality Para rubber. Yo UR NAME INLAID 

The pen is made of 14K solid gold, iridium tipped and hand tempered. “a length 7 te ong Wei guar- 

antee free repairs fortwo years. Mailing charges prepaid. Our special factory price only. 













A copy of this valuable book will be mailed to you free, upon receipt of your 

7] name and address. This book is written by experts and contains authoritative Pod a 

facts on diamonds needed to buy safely. It shows thousands of illustrations o te 
of fine diamonds, watches, jewelry, silverware, cut-glass, leather goods, Pg 

etc., all: quoted at money-saving prices. Mail coupon or write us a letter o” o 

or postcard for your free copy NOW: oo % - 
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JAY aside your favorite Face Powder, 
long enough to try Marinello— learn 

as millions of other particular women have, 

how vastly different and extraordinary 


TAR LO vocn 


really is. See how it enhances your 
natural beauty, brings back the bloom 
of youth and gives you that clean, 
fresh appearance. To use Marinello 
constantly is evidence of good taste 
and assures protection against com- 
plexion enemies. At any Marinello 
shop or drug store. A tint for every 
complexion. 


Send 2c Stamp for 
Miniature Box 
Marinello Co. Dept. L 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago 
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You Are As 
Beautiful 
As Your Eyes! 


MURINE 


should be found in every Dressin Case 
and Medicine Cabinet. It “oa won 
many friends as an aid to preservation 
as well as restoration of healthful tone 
and natural brilliancy to 


Eyes That Need Care 


Murine has proven of great value in the 
home as a treatment for Red, Inflamed, 


Granulated and Itching Eyes and Eyelids. 


An Eye Insurance for Autoists, 
Golfers and Patrons of the Movies 


RESTS—REFRESHES AND CLEANSES 


At Druggists or by Mail. 50c and $1.00 
A De Luxe Stand Bottle. $1.25 


Murine Eye Remedy Co.. Chicago. sends Book of Eye free 
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C. L., Woopwortn, N. D.—Maud George took 
the part of Muriel Evers (Mrs. Paul Potter) in 
“The Little Brother of the Rich.” Florence La- 
Badie played Florence Gray, Hargreave’s daugh- 
ter, in “The Million Dollar Mystery.” 


ANNETTE, TonopaH, Nev.—yYes, Alice Joyce is 
“back in the pictures’ with Vitagraph. You can 
obtain April, 1915, numbers of PHotopLtay MaGa- 
ZINE by remitting fifteen cents per copy. Write 
again. 


A. M., New Yorx City.—The “handsome boy” 
you refer to in “Their One Love” was Robert 
Wilson, who played the part of Jack, the soldier. 
Regret we do not know with whom he is now 
playing or where he may be addressed. 


BERNICE, TRAVERSE City, Micu.—To answer at 
one time all of the questions your letter contains 
would be to cheat other inquirers of their fair 
share of space in this department. Suggest that 
in a spirit of consideration for fellow readers of 
the magazine you submit your requests in two or 
three monthly installments. We'll cheerfully 
answer all we can; but do not ask us to give 
synopses of plays. This department has to share 
the magazine’s space with a good many other 
features. 


H. C., Wasuineoton, D. C®—Your career infor- 
mation of Howard Estabrook is so complete that 
we can add little to it. “The Butterfly” was pro- 
duced by World ‘Film Corporation, “The Closing 
Net” by Pathe; so you were correct in both 
“thinkings.” 

LAURETTA, Lynn, MAss.—Francis X. Bushman’s 
portrait was published in PHotopLay MAGAZINE 
(Art Section) for November, 1915, and’ again in 
August, 1916. The other players you mention 
may be similarly honored at any time; the only 
way is to watch for them. Wilmuth Merkyl as 
Jack Dexter plays opposite Mlle. Petrova in “The 
Soul Market.” 





Miss E.Leanor C., New Lonpon, Conn.—Your 
“Molly Make-Believe” question is answered else- 
where in this department. The character of 
Owen in “The Eternal Grind” was played by John 
Bowers. Yes, it will seem a bit odd at first to 
see the Fox brand on comedies. Not very prac- 
tical, is it, to try to compare the child picture 
you enclosed with photos of Cleo Ridgely, who 
is a very much grown-up girl? Some might see 
a resemblance between Peggy Bloom, winner in 
“Beauty and Brains” Contest, and Winifred 
Kingston; they are both very easy to look at. 


Miss Mary D. C., KansAs City, Mo.—It was 
Mrs. Lewis McCord who played Chimmie’s Mother 
in “Chimmie Fadden.” Jeremy Sparrow in “To 
Have and to Hold” was played by William Brad- 
bury. In “Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo” Gertrude 
Kellar impersonated Lady Wibourn and Dorothy 
Davenport Miss Grex (Grand Duchess Fedora). 


A. B. and H. S. Q., CHarLtestown, W. Va.— 
Earle Foxe’s last picture was “Public Opinion,” 
(before he left Lasky). He is married. 


B. N., Bemipy1, Minn.—Geraldine Farrar is 34 
years old. She has appeared before the camera 
in “Maria Rosa,” “Carmen” and “Temptation.” 


MAGDALENE G., Utica, N. Y.—Sorry, but the 
cast given out by the producing company does 
not include the bellboy character in “Drugged 
Waters.” The play was filmed in California. 
Other readers have made the same guess as yours. 
Quite a mystery. Do not hesitate to write again; 
it is a pleasure to answer questions when the 
necessary information is gettable. 
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ETHEL CLAYTON knows 


what’s what in wearing apparel 
—that’s why she believes in 








BURSO 
FASHIONED HOSE 
the 47g feature stockings 


Burson Hose are made on patented 
machines that “‘knit-in’’ the 
shape without aseam. The 
smoothness gives greater 

comfort, while the 

knit-to-fit form in- 

sures a snug, trim 

fit without wrinkles 

at the ankle nor 

binding at the calf. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized and Art 
Silk. Prices 25c to 75c 


Sold in most stores. If 
your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, write us. Booklet 
sent free. 


Burson Knitting Co. 
610 Park St. Rockford, Ill. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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After the Bath 


JAF ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


insures perfect dryness, prevents chapping and roughness, 

here remains only the delicate scent of fresh roses. In warm 
weather baby’s little body should be frequently cooled and 
soothed with this pure antiseptic powder. 


A Trial Offer: / fier. ~ je se, will send an attractive 


package containin: s 
miniature of Jap Rose Soap, Jap Rose Tacum Po 
Jap Rose Cold Cream and Jap Rose Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 496 E. Austin Ave., Chicago 
Makers of Toilet Preparations Since 1839 
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The Powder 


She Uses 


is chosen—not simply because it 
looks fine and light in the box, or 
feels fine between the fingers—BUT, 

cause it proves its merits on the deco. 
where the real test comes. You, too, 
should use this fairy-scented Beautifier. 







White, Pink, 
Flesh, Cream 
50c Everywhere 


Complexion 


Powder 





blends so perfectly with the tones of the 
ekin and adheres so closely that you never 
have to worry about it rubbing or blowing 
off, - OF falling under glaring ant of perspire- 
tion. You will find it distinctly different 


STAFFORD-MILLER CoO., 
587 Olive Street - §t. Louis, Mo. 
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CROCHET—EMBROIDERY-TATTING 
$1000 *x:: Models 


NNR INCRE CRE 
All shown in this Big New Book 10c 
With Complete Instructions for Making, ONLY 

Nearly a hundred new designs personally 
selected from choice patterns submitted to 
our Studios including Cluny, Irish, Venetian, 
Filet, Maltese and Hardanger Work. Book 
handsomely printed, beautifully illustrated 
and every pattern fully described—easy to copy. 


Send only 10c for this big book. Money back if not satisfied. Address 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS 
Dept. 2943 (29) ELGIN, ILL. 
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U. M. O., Cotumsia, Pa.—The husband of 
Billie Burke is the junior Mr. Zeigfeld. It was 
Tully Marshall, not Lou-Tellegen, who played 
opposite Norma Talmadge in ‘“Martha’s Vindi- 


cation.” Anna Nilsson is not married. 


M. A. B., San Francisco, Cat.—Besides “The 
Cheat” and “The Typhoon” Sessue Hayakawa has 
appeared in “The Wrath of the Gods,” “After 
Five Years,” “The Clue,” “The Secret Sin,” etc. 
He now heads his own Lasky company at Holly- 
wood. His wife, Tsuru Aoki, plays with him. 


C. W. A., BERKELEY, CaL.—“Out of the Drifts” 
was filmed in this country, not abroad. State the 
name of the character in “The Girl of Yesterday” 
if you wish her identified. Yes, it is understood 


‘ tentative plans are afoot for studio establishment 


in the Berkeley Hills, but no definite announce- 
ment yet_has been_made. Owen Moore is with 
Famous Players. Elsie Janis is not now in pic- 
tures. She’s abroad. 


R. J. W. or CHarrteston, W. Va.—Hobart 
Bosworth has been playing with Farrar in the 
Lasky studios, and is now engaged in organizing 
his own producing company. Harry Spingler 
plays the part of William Farnum’s chum in “The 
Plunderer.” In “God’s Country and the Woman” 
the leading parts are: Philip Weyman, William 
Duncan ; Josephine Adare, Nell Shipman; Arnold 
Lang, George Holt; John Adare, William Bain- 
bridge ; Miriam, Nell Clark Keller; Jean Croisset, 
Edgar Keller; Thoreau, George Kunkel. 

E. W., Los ANGELES.—William Farnum was 
born in Boston July 4, 1876, according to his 
sketch ; he was for years a legitimate star before 
entering the photoplay studios, where he has 
become one of the highest paid of all the male 
stars. Notably he has been filmed in “The Spoil- 
ers,” “The Redemption of David Carson,” “The 
Sign of the Cross,” “Samson,” “The Gilded Fool,” 
“The Nigger,” “The Plunderer, * “The Broken 
Law,” “A Soldier’s Oath,” etc. Thank you gra- 
ciously for your kind thought, and we think you 
can hear clear across the many miles our echo 
of your wish that we might have been there to see . 
the great Julius Caesar spectacle staged in Holly- 
wood for the Actors’ Fund. PHotopray MaGa- 
ZINE published some pictures of it—did you see 
them? It is outside the rim of our ken to guess 
whether Dustin and William Farnum ever will 
act together on the same camera stage, but that 
would be peculiarly interesting, would it not? 
They are so essentially different. 

L. B., No Appress.—No record has been pre- 
served by the producing company of the persons 
who played the minor parts in “Hearts Adrift.” 
In “The Yaqui” the part of The Wife (opposite 
Hobart Bosworth) was taken by Goldie Colwell. 
We have no data of Leone Morgan. Romaine 
Fielding is not now playing. Elsie Greeson is 
with the Fox Company in Los Angeles. Setsu in 
“The White Rearl” was Cesare ‘Gravina. Yes, 
Sir Johnstone Forbes Robertson starred in a 
camera version of “Hamlet.” We have no record 
of Seymour Hicks or Eve Balfour. Ellaline 
Terriss played in “A Woman of the World.” 


H. W.—For the names of all Lasky releases 
before June, 1915, suggest you write that com- 
pany. “Billy” Sherwood was Bob Adams, the 
adopted son, in “The Spell of the Yukon.” 


H. C. W., Lonpon, Ont.—S. Rankin Drew takes 
the part of John Aldrous in “The Hunted Wo- 
man. So you really think there should be a 
“Beauty and Brains’ contest for males? Of 
course, if you yourself can qualify as a beauti- 
ful man— 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


In many homes a box of 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers is 
always kept where all may 
partake. 


These fairy confections are be- 
loved by old and young alike. 
Delightful in flavor, fragile in 
texture, Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are dessert accompaniments 
appropriate for any time and 
any occasion. In ten-cent and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO—Shaped like an almond, 
these little dessert confections delight all 
who try them. The kernel is almond- 


flavored creamy goodness. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Typewriter Sensation 










i §=9Free Trial 
2 m) Use As You Pay 


Only $2.50 a 
month until the 
low total price of 
$48.80 is paid, 
and the ma- 
chine is yours 


- 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter 
offer ever made. Do not rent a machine when 


you can pay$2.50 a month and own one. Think of 
it—Buying a $100.00 machine for $48.80. Cash price, $45.45. 
Never before has anything like this been attempted. 


Viens ~L. C. Smith 


Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard of 
Standard Universal arrangement writing 84 
characters—universally used in teaching the touch sys- 
tem. The entire line of writing completely visible at 
all times, has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with 
automatic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type 
bars, ball bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift 
action, in fact every late style feature and modern oper- 
ating convenience. Comes to you with everything com- 
plete; tools, cover, operating book and instructions, 
ribbon, practice paper — nothing extra to buy. You can- 
not imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed 
typewriter until you have seen it. I have sold several 
thousand of these perfect latest style Model No. 2 ma- 
chines at this bargain price and every one of these 
thousands of satisfied customers had this beautiful, 
strictly up to date machine on five days’ free trial before 
deciding to buy it. I will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago 
for five days’ freetrial. It will sell itself, but if you are 
not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter you 
ever saw, you can return it at my expense. You won’t 
want to return it after you try it—you cannot equal this 
wonderful value anywhere. 


You Take No Risk—Put In Your 


When the typewriter arrives deposit 
Order Now with the express agent $8.80 and 


take the machine for five days’ trial. If you are con- 
vinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw, keep 
it amd send me $2.50 a month until our bargain price of 
$48.80 is paid. If you don’t want it, return it to the express 
agent, receive your $8.80 and return the machinetome. I 
will pay the return express charges. This machine is guar- 
anteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Over 
one hundred thousand people own and use these typewriters 
and think them the best ever manufactured. 


The supply at this price is very limited, the price will prob- 
ably be raised when my next advertisement appears, so 
don’t delay. Fill in the coupon today — mail to me— the 
typewriter will be shipped promptly. There is no red tape. 
Temploy no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. 
It is simply understood that I retain title to the machine 
until the full $48.80 is paid. You cannot lose. It is the 
greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Do not 
send me one cent. Get the coupon in the mails today—sure. 


HARRY A. SMITH, 851, 231 N. Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 


H. A. SMITH, 851, 231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship mea No. 2L. C. Smith F. O. B. Chicago, as described in 
this advertisement. I will pay you the $40.00 balance of the 
SPECIAL $48.80 purchase price, at the rate of $2.50 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. t is under- 
stood that I have five days in which to examine and try the 
typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I will carefully repack it 

and return it to the express agent. It is understood that you 
give the standard guarantee for one year. 


CERRO OOO OOOH E HEHEHE HEHEHE SHH EEE HEOEOE OEE HEHEHE EEE EEE 


ETT T REECE COLICC OOOO OOOOOeEO COCO e eee eee eee eee eeee rrr) 


PTrTrreeeeeEOEeEEee Te ee eee eee eee eee eee eee Tee CeCe ee eee errr rr eeerrr rs 










Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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A. J., Orecon City, Ore.—Grace Cunard 
and Francis Ford are not husband and wife. 
Ruth Stonehouse was to take Grace Cunard’s 
role in “Peg o’ the Ring,” but Miss Cunard re- 
called her resignation and returned to Universal, 
making the substitution unnecessary. 


M. J. W., Bartimore.— Eugene Ormonde 
played the part of Marcus Ordeyne in “The 
Morals of Marcus.” Marie Doro is 34 years old. 
You ask whether Anita King really took the 
automobile leap as pictured in “The Race.” We 
know of no risk Miss King has tried to side- 
step when realism was al stake. Pauline Fred- 
erick is not married. “Zaza” was filmed in New 
York and New Jersey. Of three actresses you 
ask in your letter, “what will she appear in 
next ?” Que stions of futurity touching the mak- 
ing of moving pictures and the movements of 
players, are nearly always futile and often idle. 
Producers’ and directors’ plans shift to the swirl 
of a thousand changing currents. Be content to 
enjoy what today gives, and with your neighbor 


await with pleasant curiosity what tomorrow may 
bring forth. 


I. X. L., Daytona, FrLa.—Scott Winthrop, 
father of Florence W inthrop in “Ben Blair,” is 
portrayed by Lamar Johastone. Do not, believe 


he has ever appeared in plays filmed at Jackson- 
ville. 


T. P., AMHERST, W1s.—Photoplays in which 
Mae Marsh has appeared include “The Sands 0’ 
Dee,” “Man’s Genesis,” “The Escape,” “Home, 
Sweet Home,” “The Swindlers,” “The Great 
Day,” “The Birth of a Nation.” “The Wild Girl 
of the Sierras,” etc. An interview with Miss 
Marsh was published in PHoTopLay MAGAZINE 
for July, 1915. Blanche Sweet is 20 years old 
and not married; address, care Lasky. - Your 
how-to-get- -a- photogr aph inquiry is answered else- 
where. It is not the policy of PHotopLay Maca- 


ZINE to recommend particular schools of dramatic 
art. 


A. D. T., Mrnneapotts.—The principal roles in 
“He Never Knew” are: Madame Renee (Grace), 
Anita Stewart; Earle Custro, James Morrison; 
Mrs. Castro, Rose Tapley; Mrs. Perrin, Julia 
Swayne Gordon. 


Eppie Lyons ApMIRER, Busu, ILL. — Fifi 
Hampton in “Under Southern Skies” was played 
by Mary Moore. 


Epwarp RvUEHL, Hotstet1n, [A.—Maude George 
is 26 years old, Gloria Fonda 20, Dorothy Phil- 
lips 34; the circulated biographies of Lois Wilson, 
Roberta Wilson, Florence Lawrence and Anna Q. 
Nilsson do not state their several ages. Alice 
Joyce is now appearing in “The Battle Cry of 
War” (Vitagraph). Ruth M. Purcell is not ap- 
pearing in pictures. 


H. H., Burrato, N. Y.—The principal char- 
acters in “The Girl and the Game” are: Helen, 
Helen Holmes; Paul Storm, leon J. Maloney ; 
“Spike,” J. P. McGowan. In “Destiny”: Richard 
Waldron, Bryant Washburn; Ethel it hom Ruth 
Stonehouse; Robert Gray, Sydney Stone; Mr. 
Waldron, Charles J. Stine. “The Iron Claw” 
features Pearl White, Sheldon Lewis and Creigh- 
ton Hale. In “Neal of the Navy” Lillian Lor- 
raine, William Courtleigh Jr., William Conklin, 
Bruce Smith, Helen Lackaye, E. J. Brady, Henry 
Stanley and Richard Joiinson were principals. 


M. P., SacraAMENTO, CAL. — J. W. Johnston 
played Sam Rogers in “Molly Make-Believe.” 
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The Boss is Sizing You Up 


Whether you know it or not, he’s on the lookout all the time for men he can promote. 
He’s ready and anxious to give YOU bigger work with bigger pay once you prove you 
can handle it. But your chance for advancement depends entirely on yourself. 

If ‘you're satisfied just to hang on where you are, rest assured that’s as far as you'll 
ever get. But if you want to get ahead, if you want to b¢ somebody, to climb into a 
position of responsibility and good money— 


Get Ready— Your Chance Will Surely Come 


Choose the position you want in the work you like best—then train for it. You can 
do it in spare time in your own home without losing a day or dollar from your present 
occupation—through the International Corre. Po OE OE ————— 
[ 


spondence Schools. INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


More than 130,000 men right now are putting [ Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
themselves in line for promotion through the study or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


























of I. C. S. Courses. Last year nearly 5,000 men | Se OA eA ane 
reported advancement and increased earnings as the | Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 
direct results of their I. C. S. training. What the Wocure Dy ene ot see See ies 
I. C. S. have done for others they can surely do | | Practical Telephony RAILROADER 
f : MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
nae | HMschine Shop Procuce BOOKREEPER 
achine Shop Practice 
There is an I. C. S. way to prepare for almost Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist 
j i CIVIL ENGINEER ert. Public Accountant 
any job you want. All the I. C. S. ask is the | ok. Ce Bagg penne 
chance to show it to you. No cost to find out. r MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Commercial Law 
Just mark and mail this coupon. Do it zow. It aeuemee os Seeepester | ae eames 
will be the first step upward. | Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 
ontra ctor and Builder ailway Mail Cler 
I. C. S., Box 6462, Scranton, Pa. | Architectural Draitsman AGRICULTURE 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
| Heeeaarne ane mesrine Poultry Ratst oes 
3 PLUMB A A ‘oultry ng erman 
25th epondence Schools will celebeese aS aoe Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES Freneh 
pletion of 25 years of successful educational | CHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing Italian 
° work in the interest of technical and indus- 
Anniversary trial preparedness. More than 130,000 men | N 
and women are NOW STUDYING I. C. S. ame 
I + ~ Courses, preparing for advancement and Occupation 
° ° ° increased earnings and greater service to | & Employer. 
their employers and their country. Street 
| and No, 
| City. State 








If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below- 
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Let us 
send you today, 
Free, a genuine, standard 
Underwood Typewriter. We ask 
you totry it out thoroughly — then if not 
completely satisfied send it back at our expense. 


j Rent Applying Rent 
Y M an on Purchase Price 
ou ay For Cash or on 
] Buy Easy Payments a 


STANDARD UNDERWOOD 


Typewriter at less than half price. Enlarge your field for extra 
money. Do your own work quicker. Typing manuscript for others 
will bring you 20c a sheet. ou can’t realize the possibilities the 
Underwood will give you until you have used one. uying from us, 


the largest independent typewriter dealers in the world, gives 
— our aw low price. Write us for free trial and special 
argain No. 453. 


Typewriter Emporium, Chicago, Ill. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
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MADE IN U.S.A. 


ONE PIECE HAMMER 


It does not take a mechanic, 
i a scientific man or a college 
i professor to see that our lock @ 
| is simple—all we ask a shooter 
} to do is to look at it—the gun | 
| | talks for itself. i 
L | We use a one piece hammer 
with only one hole in it — no 
toggles or stirrups attached. 
"if you see more than one 
Sole in a hammer look out 





| for toggles or stirrups 
| whether shown or not. 
| { We use no cocking cranks, 
side levers or push rods — but 
use a hammer with a long toe 
and lift hammer direct when 
i un is opened. 
' Catalog FREE — double 
guns $17.75 up — single trap 
guns $85.00 up. 









ITHACA GUN COMPANY | 
Box 82 ITHACA, N. Y. & 
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Jean C., Wayne, Pa. — Letters containing a 
great many questions, instead of a reasonable and 
considerate number, are apt to keep the writers 
of them waiting for reply. The leading lady for 
a given play may be designated by a director or 
at a conference of officials of the producing com- 
pany. Cecil b. and William C. DeMille are broth- 
ers. As Harold Lockwood is married to someone 
else, it is quite safe to assume he is not engaged 
to Miss Allison. Marshall Neilan is directing for 
Selig. So you think him “a peach”? That ought 
to please him. The late Page Peters was married. 
Ned Finley played Mr. Gunsdorf in “The God- 
dess.” In “413” Harry Northrup played Baron 
Barcellos, Harry Morey portrayed Raymond 
Davis, and Paul Scardon took the part of the 
Sub-Chief. Gail Kane plays opposite Wilton 
Lackaye in “The Pit.” Blanche Sweet does not 
use a stage name. Jack Pickford played Jose 
with Marguerite Clark in “The Pretty Sister of 
Jose.” 


A. S., Montrreat.—We don’t know whether 
“the articles that are supposed to be written by 
Mary Pickford” are “really written by her” or 
whether “they just pay her so much for using 
her name.” We only know that Miss Pickford 
is perfectly capable of writing her own articles. 
Antonio Moreno is playing leads with Vitagraph. 
Bryant Washburn is the husband of Mabel For- 
rest. You were right in addressing both Wallace 
Reid and Cleo Ridgley in care of Lasky Company. 





Hazer L., OKLAHOMA City, Oxia.—You think 
William S. Hart ought not get married because 
he likes to fight too well, eh? He gives PHorto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE a different reason for his unmar- 
riedness. He writes: “I never had the chance.” 
And you think Arnold Daly shouldn’t get married 
either, for he “don’t know how to kiss.” What’s 
the right way? Aw kummawn, tell a felleh. 
You’re a poor guesser, Hazel; our personal hair 
is far, far from light, our eyes are not blue (they 
have been black), and instead of impinging upon 
approaching baldness we have to be shorn of our 
locks 50 cents’ worth twice a month to keep the 
growth from running wild. But we forgive you, 
and humbly thank you for the dime you enclosed 
to buy an ice cream soda, though it was swiped 
before it reached our desk. But remember, brib- 
ery is a pen offense. Hobart Bosworth’s nation- 
ality? Ohio-American. Eddie Polo is still with 
Universal. Lou-Tellegen and his wife, Geraldine 
Farrar, never have played together. 


Epna, MINNEAPOLIS.—John Junior is still play- 
ing Essanay leads. He has portrayed Dick Conk- 
lin in “Daughter of the City,” the reporter in 
“The Misleading Lady,” Dick Harding in “Blind 
Justice,” etc. He was born in_ Minneapolis 
December 17, 1890, and is unmarried so far as we 
know. 


M. C. B., Meprorp, Ore.—Alice Joyce’s baby 
was born November 23, 1915, Lottie Pickford’s 
~in February of this year. In “The Man from Ore- 
gon” Howard Hickman played “Honest Jim” 
Martin. Mary Pickford has been on the shadow 
stage about seven years. Each lover of photo- 
plays must decide for herself, or himself, as be- 
tween her and Marguerite Clark; for ourselves, 
we prefer them both. 


M. F. B., San Francisco.—House Peters, who 
played lov er to Beatriz Michelena’s Salomy Jane, 
is married to Mae King. 





A. M., Bronxvitie, N. Y.—Address Cleo Ridg- 
ley and Earle Foxe, care Lasky. It is the custom 
of players to honor request for photograph when 
twenty-five cents is enclosed. 
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THE FAVORITE 
MOTION PICTURE 


At the Entrance of Your 
atre is the 













Pop C ine 
That Makes the Pop Corn with the Toasty Flavor 


The life and motion of this machine — almost human-like in its 
action — attracts the crowd— fascinates the people. The aroma of 
the toasting corn makes them hungry for the delicious, white, fluffy 
flakes as they come tumbling from the hot plate and are sorted out :, naan 
and automatically buttered with fresh creamery butter and LEFT EEO EE OC 
super-heated to an appetizing crisp. LEE POR A Se © 
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. ; : theatre 

It is no more possible to turn your back on this “ is complete 
machine than it is on the most exciting reel. It vies nowadays with- 
with Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pickford in SEES, Cae? eS” out a Butter-Kist 
popularity. And Butter-Kist Pop Corn is all kee. eae Org Machine—that draws 
the rage. One taste of Butter-Kist and SEES ORES OSS the crowds outside 
people will have no other. See that LEA, OLE watching the machine and 
the pop corn you getis genuine —_ ite, Sa eae Ve keeps them happy in the theatre 


Butter-Kist, made only by LET MA, GSE Pn 
the Butter-Kist Machine SE RRS \) nsec 
and sold only in LEFF AN RE eal 
Butter - Kist bags So te | Pay ay 
or cartons. 


eating Butter-Kist. We have thou- 
sands of sales records from trustworthy 
men proving net profits from $600 to $3120 
yearly and more. What they have done youcan do. 


Butter-Kist Machines are Owned and Endorsed 
by Hundreds of High Class 

Picture Theatres Groceries News Stands 

LESS See re ees Confectioneries Cigar Stores Billiard Parlors 

Motion and Happiness Inside Theatre Department Stores Restaurants Fairs 

5-and-10-Cent Stores Drug Stores Concessions 


Profits Buy the Machine 


A small payment down, and an hour after you get the machine 
it starts paying for itself. A short time and the earnings equal the 
balance due. Capacity 80c to $4.00 an hour. Stands anywhere — 
occupies only 26x 32 inches floor space, and is beautifully finished 
to match your furnishings. 


Ask for“The Little Gold Mine’~It’s Free! 


This wonderful book on money F°""*""""sn= meagan 


making gives actual proofs of COUPON 
profits with photographs and full | woLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
details. It has shown hundreds +s 579 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


of merchants the way to make Send Free, Postpaid, your Photo s 
from $2.00 to $10 a day extra § book “ The Little Gold Mine”’ that § 
profits with the Butter-Kist 
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; i Corn Machine and gives actual s 
Machine. Send for it at once— § record of sales and profits. = 
today. : 

PE co ccccbsioatecnecwaonnbesenacars 4 

Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. : 

579 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind. BUSINESS ..ccccccccccccccccccesesesses 5 
Largest M meen a ee Gare i 

rgest Manufacturers of Pop ne 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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80 to 100 Words a Minute 
Guaranteed ! 
Learn at Home = 10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the typewriter 
has been discovered. Almost over night it has revolutionized 
the whole typewriting situation. 

Already thousands of stenographers and other typewriter 
users who never exceeded thirty to forty words a minute, are 
writing 80 to 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than they ever could before, and they’re 
earning salaries increased in proportion. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don’t confuse this new way in typewriting with any system 
of the past. There has never been anything like it before. It 
is asdifferent from the old touch systems as day is from night. 
Special Gymnastic Finger-Training Exercises bring results in 
days that ordinary methods will not producein months. Itis 
the greatest step in typewriting since the typewriter itself 
was invented — already its success has become nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken up this 
system are hundreds of graduates of business colleges and 
special typewriting courses— many were so-called touch 
writers —yet there has not been a single one who hasn’t 
doubled or trebled his or her speed and accuracy, and the 
salaries have beenincreased from $8 to $15 a week (their 
former pay) to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly. And the new 
way is amazingly easy for anyone—there are only 10 lessons 
and they can be quickly learned at home. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this new method. 
But we have prepared a book which tells all about it in complete 
detail, which is /ree to those interested if 4c in stamps is enclosed 
to cover cost of wrapping,mailing,etc. It is a big 48-page book, brim- 
ful of eye-opening ideas and valuable information. It explains how 
this unique new method will quickly make your fingers strong and 
dexterous, bring them under fer fect control, make them extremely rapid 
in their movements—how in a few short weeks you can transform 
your typewriting and make it easy, accurate and amazingly speedy— 
all this and much more is told in detail. No instruction book ever 
written, no matter what it cost, ever told so plainly the real 
WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make your work 
easier—if youwant to put more moneyin your pay envelope—get this 
book at once. It will a revelation to you as tothe sfeed and salary 
that is possible to typists. Mail the coupon or a postal today—Now. 


SAMUMLAHLN USE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY aa 
= THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 7510 College Hill, Springheld, Ohio 


Please send me your Free Book about the New Wa: im Trocwriting. I 
enclose 4c in stamps to cover wrapping, mailing, etc. is incurs no obliga- 
= tion whatever on my part. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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N. R., Harrison, Arxk.—How does Ince pro- 
nounce his name? Well now, how would you 
pronounce quince? Think it over seriously. We 
do not recall Dorothy Gish and Wallace Reid 
playing together except in “Old Heidelberg.” 
Perhaps the Misses Gish’s press agents could tell 
you the makes of cars they use; press agents can 
always be reached in care of the persons thev 
press for. Pedro de Cordoba took the part of 
the toreador in Lasky “Carmen.” Bessie Love 
has played prominently in “The Flying Torpedo,” 
“The Aryan,” “Acquitted,” *The Good Bad-Man,” 
“Reggie Mixes In,” and “Stranded.” 


E. W., EvansviLt_e, Inp. — Lamar Johnstone 
played Runnels in “The Ne’er-Do-Well.” He is 
now with American at Santa Barbara. 


G. L., Torepo, O.—yYes, quite so; the same 
David Powell in “The Dawn of a Tomorrow” 
and “Gloria’s Romance.” Now here is one of 
the most exciting questions we have headed into 
in a while: “Is it true that Marguerite Clarke 
‘knocks’ the motion picture concerns while away 
from the studio?” Well, she never did in our 
presence. Wilmuth Merkyl played opposite Pe- 
trova in “The Soul Market.” Francis Bushman 
is married and the father of five children. Du- 
kane Sr. in “The Incorrigible Dukane” was 
portrayed by W. T. Carleton. 


D. O., LittLe Rock, ArK.—The character Owen 
Wharton in “The Eternal Grind” was portrayed 
by John Bowers, whose address is care Famous 
Players. Tom Forman can be addressed in care 
Lasky Company. Billie Burke, in care George 
Kleine. 


L. R. M., TeExas.—You are quite right, Margery 
Wilson (Lois LeMoyne) played opposite William 
S. Hart (Angus McConnell) in “The Primal 
Lure.” Miss Wilson was born in Nashville, 
Tenn., and bred in old Kentucky; was leading 
woman of her own company at sixteen; a couple 
of years ago or so while vacationing in California 
she visited the Fine Arts studio in Hollywood— 
and was so taken with the drama of the lens that 
she applied for a position as a “movie” actress 
and was engaged by Griffith; then she changed 
her allegiance to Ince and is now at Culver City. 


ALABAMA GIRL, CINCINNATI, O. — Henry B. 
Walthall is still with Essanay; no wonder you 
were not sure where he was; they have been keep- 
ing a bushel around his light. His last appear- 
ance was in “The Sting of Victory.” No, Mrs. 
Walthall (Isabel Fenton) is not on the stage; she 
was. Sorry not to be able to please you by saying 
“Yes, his wife is Warda Howard,@but we men 
have a way of arranging these matters to suit 
ourselves. Sometimes. 


D. G., MAnopac Fatis, N. Y.—Address W. S. 
Hart, care Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. If 
you wish a photograph of a player the quickest 
way to get it is to send him, or her, twenty-five 
cents and the request. Florence LaBadie is 
coming up right soon now in a Thanhouser pic- 
ture released by Pathe; just a little more watch- 
ful waiting, please. The part of the woman thief 
in “Who’s Guilty ?” was acted by Dorothy Gwynn. 


F. S.. New Yorx City.—Now that is a very 
interesting question—‘Why do producers feature 
good-looking girls who are always the same and 
get monotonous, and not even mention an artist 
like this one?” The ways of producers are past 
finding out, but if you would like us to page Mr. 
Solomon— 
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IsYourly peHore? 


—is your wife’s or husband's 
.or father’s or mother’s or 
son’s or daughter's type here? 


ANHEUSER-BUScy, 


Ma Ws 4 Z 2é 
REC.U.S.PaT. OFF TRACE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


is recommended as an aid to diges- 
tion and a strengthening tonic. For 
the overworked—for the anaemic— 
for all who are overwrought or 
undernourished—the weak, the tired 
and the convalescent. Should be 
taken at each meal and before 
retiring. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by 


U. S. Internal Revenue 
Department to be a pure 
malt product—not an al- 
coholic beverage. Con- 
tains 14.50 per cent malt 
solids—!.9 per cent 
alcohol. 

Interesting Booklet on Request 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


_ When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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M. H., Koxomo, Inp.—“The Madcap Queen of 
Crona” was not staged in Grace Cunard’ s home; 
Ruth Stonehouse is not to appear in the later 
chapters of “Peg o’ the Ring.” Alma Hanlon is 
with World. 


L. M., Curtcaco.—Alice Taaffe took the part of 
Ruth Tyler in “Not My Sister.” Leonie Flugrath 
and Vivian Martin belong to that silent and re- 
spected majority who do not have their age en- 
graved in the upper left-hand corner of their 
calling cards. The former has light gray eyes, 
brown hair, 4 feet 11 inches of height, and pounds 
to suit. No, we have not heard anything about 
Earle Williams leaving Vitagraph. Anna Little 
says she is 22 years old, weighs 126 pounds, and 
stands 5 feet 6 inches high. Margaret Gibson is 
20 years old. 





yn ” —_—_ 
” i cle Geert rg Sage W. M. B., Toronto.—Robert Gray was Captain 
branches of Crocheting, Tat- O’Hara in “Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” You have said 


‘ > it, Alice Davenport of Keystone is Dorothy 
ting and Filet work. Full of Davenport’s mother; 


a Giv ar a whole lot of talent in one 
new, origin lesigns. en . oe ae: 
Absolu tely Freet to any lady household, isn't it! 

sending 10¢ in stamps or a 

silver for one full size ball of V. N. J., Wetiincton, N. Z.—With the excep- 


RICHARDSON’S tion of Violet Mersereau, we have no record of 

P R. M. C. Cordonnet; Art 65 the plays or players mentioned in your questions 

numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12. Vera and 

This isthe genuine Mercerized Cordon- : é = bs a 

net Cotton Says sae Order ball. by Violet war iy beg oem. The Eagle’s Mate 

size. Send only 10c, and you will receive was staged in Los Angeles. Pundita in “The 

h ” : 
. White, Sizes 3.3, 10 15, 20, 30 40°50, 66. 70, 80. Adventures of Kathlyn” was played by Goldie 
Ecru, Sizes— __3, 5, 0s 15. 20, 30, 40, 50. 60. as Colwell. The form of your question regarding 
Special Offer Sin case eee tae en mere belle the “Henry M. Stanley” play makes it difficult to 
our new Book of Crocheted Yokes in addition to the know which character you refer to, but Ada 


Crochet Book if unable to obtain cotton at your dealers. The Yoke n lav by N in 
Book is 12¢ if purchased separately. Offer good in U. S. only. Pay rag s.. ed y fona Darkfeather and Ni ” 


ACT NOW! Write for this introductory offer today. by Marie Manley. 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 1987, pon il. 


Makers of Richardson's Spool and Embroidery Silks WwW. S. K LovurisviLtLe, Ky.—Chester Barnett 
° ° og s ¢ 


avers that, notwithstanding he was born on the 
leap year date February 29, 1888, he is unmar- 
ried. The hard luck some of these film fellows 
have to put up with is a caution. Address him 
in care World Film Corporation. 























3 = L., ROANOKE, Vof the a, but your ques- 
tion about the identity of the negro character in 

You have never seen “The Birth of a Nation” is not sufficiently definite 
anything like this before for purposes of identification. Can not you make 


The fragrance of thousands of blossoms it more so? 
in a vial 2 inches high. The most exquisite 

perfume ever produced. Send only 20c 
lor regular 25c trial bottle. 


E. MacM., Beprorp, Inp.—Might senior in “A 
Man and His Soul” was played by Charles M. 
Prince, Might junior by John Davidson. Just 
as sad as can be, for your sake, that Will’m Nigh 
wasn’t where you wanted him to be; would for- 


ward him your letter if we thought such generous 
lowe rOps praise would be good for him. But you're right, 


> 


Trade Mast Registered he’s a reglar film fellah. Unfortunately, he has 


poe ounce at dealers ox by mail. Sond not taken this Answer Man into his confidence 
check, stamps, money order ors: y ‘ 
Phe Valen ean, Viaiet. Mon Amour. as to matrimonial state and age. Why don’t you 


just up and ask ’im? No, Bessie Eyton and 

Migney back #t not plensed._ for large trial Kathlyn Williams are not related. How does 

(regular 25c size) bottle. Juan de la Cruz happen to be a brother-in-law 

PAUL RIEGER, 186 Fi st St, SanF ancisco to Chas. Eyton, Miss Williams’ husband? Why 

; i rancisc you see, he married Mr. Eyton’s sister. All 

A PARIS oy nireagetese ei plain now? Matt Moore is still with Universal. 
Exact Size Ce es tae a ak Specials Don’tseewhyintheworld Blanche Sweet wouldn’t 
25c Bottle Send $1 Souvenir box 6 odors 25c bottles. send you a photo of herself if you enclose a quar- 
ter; try it. Even to be able to supply information 


Se d M ¥. H ? pT concerning “all these folks” is an enviable posi- 
n e our alr P ; tion, think you? Child, how you do ramble on. 
I will make your old hair new at little cost, or ; rg a ’ 

ae a caub-all guitches, combing’®, 600... 98 W. B. B., Farco, N. D.—Asking us to print for 


part payment on new, high class hair goods, ' you in this department the full casts of twenty- 


toilet articles, perfumes, ostrich feathers, cor- v three plays is a pretty big order, isn’t it? To 
sets, etc. Get something you need for something ° 


ou are not using. Write for liberal offer and free My comply would be to give a page or more of the 

auty Book. Your combings made into switches, | magazine to your query. Do you think that would 

$1.50. Mail your hair today. AGENTS WANTED. {"' be quite fair to some thousands of other in- 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 228, 220 South State Street, CHICAGO quirers ? 
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VIVAUDOU'S 


MAVIS 


2 
TALCUM 


For Indian summer days, 
the luxurious softness, the 
refreshing fragrance of 
Mavis Talcum will give you 
™” a new sense of comfort. 


In its Roman Red Package 25c. 
Toilet Water 75c; 
Extract $1.00; Face Powder 50c. 
Send 15c to Vivaudou (Dept. 
16. Times Building, New 
York) for a generous 
sample of Mavis 
Extract. 








Naomi 
Childers 
prefers 


personal 
use and 
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YOU WILL NEED 


| DELATONE 


O LONG AS FASHION DECREES sleeve- 
less gowns and sheer fabrics for sleeves 
the woman of refinement requires Delatone 

for the removal of hair from under the arms. 

Delatone is an old and well known scientific 

preparation for the quick, safe and certain 

removal of hairy growths—no matter how thick or stubborn. 

Removes Objectionable Hair From Face, Neck or Arms 


You make a paste by mixing a little Delatone and water; then spread on 
the hairy surface. After two or three minutes, rub off the paste and 
the hairs will be gone. 


Expert beauty specialists recommend Delatone as a most satisfactory depilatory powder. 
After application, the skin is clean, firm and hairless—as smooth as a baby’s. 


Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
be mailed to any address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY, 339 So.Wabash Ave., Dept, C.Y., Chicago, Il. 


SoTL 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Boston | 
arter 
VB 


Gives men more service and more comfort for its cost 
than any other article they wear. It’s put on and taken 
off in a jiffy and holds socks neatly and securely. 
Silk 50; Lisle 25e. At your store or by mail postpaid. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY Makers Boston 
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SOLD OUT! 


We are constantly receiving 
complaints from readers of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
that unless they call for 
their copy on the first day of 
the month or immediately 
after, the newsdealer replies 


SOLD OUT! 


Why not guard against this 
disappointment by taking 
advantage of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE'S Four- Issues 
offer NOW? 


Next Four Issues of FOR 
Photoplay Magazine 
will be mailed you 50 Cc 
anywhere in the U. S. 

Postal or express money or- 


der or check —send it today, 
and don’t be SOLD OUT. 
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Photoplay Magazine 


Dept. 17, Chicago, Illinois 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may de- 
sire the addresses of film companies we give the 
principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 


AMERICAN Fitm Mpc. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago (s); Santa Barbara, Calif. (*) (s). 


BALBOA AM. PROD. Co., Long Beach, Cal. (*) (s). 


BrocrapH CoMpany, 807 East 175th St., New 
York, (*) (s) 


CALIFORNIA M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (*) (s). 


Tuos. A. Eprson, Inc., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City (*) (s). 


EssaANay Fitm Mc. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago (*) (s). 

Famous PLAYERS Fiitm Co., 128 West 56th St., 
New York City (s) (*). 


Fox Firtum Corp., 130 West 46th St., New York 
City (*); 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s); 
Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

GAUMONT CoMmMPANy, 110 West 40th St., New 
York City (*). 


Davip Horstey Stupro, Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles (*) (s). 

KALEM Company, 235 West 23d St., New York 
City (*); 251 W. 19th St., New York City (s); 
1425 Fleming St., Hollywood, Calif. (s); Tallyrand 
Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Calif. (s). 


GEORGE KLEIND, 805 E. 175th St., N. Y. City (*). 

LASKy FEATURE Pray Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York ; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. (*) _ 

LONE STAR FILM Corp. (Chaplin), Los Angeles, 
Calif. (s) (*). 

LUBIN Mrc. Co., 20th and Indiana, Philadelphia 
(*); Broad and Glenwood, Philadelphia (s) ; Cor- 
onado, Calif. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 


Mprro Pictures Corp., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City (*). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go M “Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 West 
61st St., New York City (s); Popular lays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); uality Pictures 
Corp.,Metrooffice, Yorke Film Co., Hollywood, Cai. (s). 


OLIVER Morosco PHoTopLAy Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New York City; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (*) (s). 

B. 8S. Moss, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

MvuTuAL FILM CORPORATION, 71 West 23d St., 
New York City 

PALLAS PicTURES, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (*) (s). 

PATHD EXCHANGER, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City (*) (s); Jersey City, N. J. 

SeLtIc Potyscope Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles (s). 

SIGNAL FiLtM CorpP., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (s) (*). 

THANHOUSER FILM Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

TRIANGLHD FILM CORPORATION, 1457 Broadway, 
New York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 
(*) (s): Kay-Bee Studio (Ince), "Culver City, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

UNIVERSAL FitmM Mra. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City; 573 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
(*) (s); Universal City, Calif. (*) (s)- 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, East 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (*) (s); Hollywood, 
Calif. (*) (s); Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. (s). 

V-L-S-E, Inc, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

WHARTON, INnc., Ithaca, WN. Y. (*) (s). 

Wortp Firm Corp., 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (*); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 


CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG FiLM Corp., 126 W. 46th 
St., New York (*). 
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Casts of Stories from Photo- 
plays in this Issue 


THE HONORABLE FRIEND 


(Photoplay by Eva Unsell. From story by 
Elizabeth McGaffey) 





Lasky 
Makino Sessue Hayakawa 
T oki-ye Tsuru Aoki 
Kayosho Raymond Hatton 
Goto G. Kino 
Hana M. Matsumato 
Murphy Billy Elmer 
HOME 


(By C. Gardner Sullivan) 
Ince-Triangle 


Bessie Barriscale 
Charles Ray 
Clara Williams 
George Fisher 
Agnes Herring 
Thomas S. Guise 
Louise Glaum 
Joseph J. Dowling 


Bessie Wheaton 
Bob Wheaton 
Inez Wheaton 
Allan Shelby 
Clara Wheaton 
Jeremiah Wheaton 
Daisy Flores 
Count d’Orr 





THE UNWELCOME MOTHER 
(Adapted from Henrik Ibsen's “The Lady 
from the Sea” 


Fox 


Mason Walter Law 
George Hudson John Webb Dillion 
Ellinor Valkyrien 

Old Peter Tom Burrough 
Ann Violet de Biccari 


“You CAN have a 




















Lotty M., Rocky Mount, N. C.—The new Fox 
production, “A Daughter of the Gods,” at this 
writing has not been released and no release date 
has been announced. Theda Bara was born in 
Cincinnati. 





E. A. N., Montcrarir, N. J.—You have—tlet’s 
see—asked just thirteen questions. Well, we'll 
try to answer them all, briefly; we don’t want to 
try your patience. Wallace Reid, 6 ft. 2 in., 25 
yrs.; Valeska Suratt, about 5 ft. 6 in., in the 30s, 
understand not married; supremacy in feminine 
beauty or masculine good looks is purely a matter 
of individual preference; Dorothy Davenport, 25 
yrs.; Mae Murray, 5 ft. 3 in.; Elliott Dexter plays 
Pierre in “Helene of the North;” Marguerite 
Clark’s opposite in “Out of the Drifts,” William 
Courtleigh Jr.; Wallace Reid, married about 2 
yrs.; not true Mary Pickford married twice. 


L. H. K., Geneva, N. Y.—Roscoe and Maclyn 
Arbuckle are not related. The London Film 
Company made the picture “Brother Officers” for 
Paramount; the Photo Drama Company made 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” for George Kleine, 
and Kleine filmed “Anthony and Cleopatra.” 








M. P., Pensacora, FLta.—Edna Mayo has blue 
eyes and light hair. Bryant Washburn played op- 
posite her in “Frauds.” The Pirate in “Daphne 
and the Pirate” was Elliott Dexter. 


G. B. M., Denver.—Geraldine Farrar and Lou- 
Tellegen never have acted together, except once 
on the matrimonial stage, last winter; an engage- 
ment which still holds. Yes, the “You Know Me 
Al” series has been discontinued. 


(Continued on page 167) 














Figure as Perfect 
as Mine-— 


if you really want it!’ 





says 
Annette Kellermann 


I wish I could speak with you 
personally. It would be so much 
easier to convince you. 


I could tell you all about my own experi- 
ence: How, as a girl, I was puny and under- 
developed ; how by devoting myself to a study 
of my body I gradually perfected my figure, 
health and appearance to such an extent that 
I became known the world over as the 


PERFECT WOMAN. Think of it! 


I could show you how the very methods 
that did so much for ME can perfect YOUR 
figure, increase YOUR energy and improve 
YOUR health and general appearance; how 
they can do all this without the use of drugs 
or apparatus, and in the privacy of your own 
room, for only fifteen minutes each day. 
I'd give you proof conclusive, from the hun- 


dreds of cultured and refined women who 

have followed my methods with such remark- 

able success. Even if I can’t meet you per- 

; sonally, I can do the next 

best thing, for I know you 

*) want to find out 

f more about a sys- 

tem than can do so 
much for you. 


How you can 
find out 


I have written a 
little book which 
I want you to read. 
It is called ‘* The 
Body Beautifal’’ and 
is illustrated with 
photographs of my- 
self. This little book, 
which you may have 
for the asking, out- 
lines my system and 
explains my methods 
frankly and clearly. 
It proves that there zs 
a way to good health 
and a perfect figure. 

Send a two cent 
stamp now and ‘‘ The 
Body Beautiful’’ will 
reach you by return 
mail. 


You owe it to yourself 
at least to investigate. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 413 P 12 West 31st St., N. Y. C. 














When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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The Publishers will 
you do not 
Photoplay Magazine 





OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
refund your 
find every advertisement in 
exactly as 


money if 


represented. 

















this wholly visible (42) key single 
shift, of stand- 
ards, for your own and com- 
mission besides, if you will show 
> your friends wherein it excells 
ae? other $100 typewriters, and 
> explain to them our most liberal 

= offer ever made on a strictly 
modern, single shift type- 
writer, and a Woodstock 
_ at that, By post card or letter. 
Simply say, “Mail Particulars,”* 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 5-649, Chicago, Illinois 
AGENTS establishing everywhere. Many sales easily made. Self- 
| selling Woodstock the latest great seller. Write for 
terms and territory. Act now and be ready for big business. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer ov/y. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
year. Buy mow and save as much as $75, 
Branch stores in leading cities. 
Write for Catalog and Summer Price-List 


American Wing Machine Co, loc, 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
$9,000 


EEINT YOUR IDEAS 322° 


©’ for certain inventions. Book “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to Invent”’ 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us for patents we have obtained. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
Established 20 years. 
1084 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SUMMER 
PRICES 




















baa we ay 





EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 
We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen, in eight 
weeks at home and assure you definite proposition from a large 
number of reliable firms who offer our students opportun- 
ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former 
experience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun- 
dreds of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our 
students now earning $100 to $500 amonth. Address nearest Office. 
Dept. 528 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 
icago New York San Francisco 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
eee Impartto HisSon. 
pee Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Ail in 0" Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
ilustrated Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

RF Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 765 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 


















































Reece “Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY _ perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate prices. 
Lal Order $] 
4% and 54 inches today 
Extra Size—8 inches 

(black only) $1.25. 
FREE—liberal supply of ink with 
retail orders. Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 


3.8. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 
















































- and small monthly pay- © 
ments secures for you as, re 
: any of 150 models of im 
high grade Autos, priced at $235 to $1,285. Touring Cars, Roadsters, 
Trucks and Jitneys, originally costing up to $4,000, 

FOR 144 PAGE FREE CATALOGUE 


WRITE 
AUTO TRADING CO., Inc., 5925, CENTER AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ASK FOR DEALERS TERMS 
























If you have trouble getting 
Photoplay Magazine, let us know 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
348 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





MUSIC ivourton FREE 


in Your Home 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 












Com 
Beginners or advanced players. 





Illustrations 


One lesson weekly. 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 


cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 
explains everything in full. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


& Print Your 0 
Cards, Handbills, 


gm Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 
¥ With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
g receipts, cuts your expenses. Easy to 
4 use, printed rules sent. Boy can do good 
work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalog of presses, 


type. outfit, samples. It will pay you. 
THE PRESS'CO.. Dept 3 MERIDEN. CONN. 
























Make Your Watches, Clocks, Etc., 
s oa 4 Z £. th 
Visible by Night wicctite word. “Hitherto, prac- 
tically unobtainable except_at an exorbitant price, we have at last 
roducing this remarkable LUMINOUS PAINT, which, applied to 


INES. 


succeeded in 
the surface of any articl its of white I rendering it 

inthe dark, ‘THE DARKER THE NIGHT THE MORE BRILLIANT IF 
Quite simple to use. Anyone—you can do it. A little applied to the dial of your 


watch or clock will enab oes to tell the time by night. You can coat the push 
buttons or switch plates of your electric lights, match boxes, and innumerable 
other articles; make your own Luminous Crucifixes. Luminous es, etc. 
Bottle containing sufficient to coat several small articles, Price . Larger 
sizes SOc and $1.00 postpaid. 

JOHNSON SMITH & CO., 7131 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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Tr will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your 
every advertisement in 
exactly as represented. 


money if 

















“DON'T SHOUT” 


“‘Thear you. Ican hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 

“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and harm- 

less. Anyone can adjust it.’ 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for beoklet and testimonials. 
THE BORE SE CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


NOW OR NEXT WEEK 


SEND FOR YOUR MOVIE FAVORITES 
We have them all on post-cards. Send names of eighteen 
of your own choice and twenty-five cents or a dollar for 
a hundred in splendid rl 6 poses of Mary Pickford, 
2 of Marguerite Clark, 2 of Chaplin, 3 of Theda Bara, 
Mary Miles Minter, Creighton Hale and Douglas Fair- 
banks and an autographed picture of Jack W. Kerrigan. 
Also actual photos, || Senda stamp for new list, 
size8x10,at50ceach {j JUST OUT, and sample card 

















THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A 1st Place, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 



























~ BANISH THAT BUN Ae 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with with tae appliance 
Removes ae jo Cause 


of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if notas represented. 
Send outline of foot. Use my Improved 
Instep Support for weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 
M. ACUFELDT, Foot Spesialiel, Estab. 1901 
RBRIDGE BUILD 
Dept. X. D.,1328 | Broadway (at 34th ‘Street) NEW YORK 


LEARN MUSIC 
AT HOME! 


SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE— Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp,’Cello, Piccolo, Clarinet, 
Trombone, Flute, or to sing. You pay only for music and postage 
—which is small. No extras. Beginners or advanced pupils. Plain, 
simple, systematic. 16 years’ success. Start at once. Send your 
name and get free booklet by return mail. 


Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 144, 225 5th Ave., N. Y. City 


10Centsa Day 


















An astoun offer! Onl 
Pays for This Cornet a day, buye this saver iss 
Silver Plated Lyric Guaet. FREE TRIAL before you 


decide to buy. Write for our big offer. 
Woriulze Witte for our bie 
SER Free Band Catalog jer2s%1;«" 
Rock-bottom, direct-from-the- poe WS rices on 
Carrying Case Free Jal! kinds of instruments. Pay for them at the 


of only 
with this superb | a few cents aday. Generous allowance for old instru- 
triplesilverplat’d on WE 


. Wesupply the U.S.Govt. Write now 
UDOLPH } ~ pede £0. B D , = 
Lyric Cornet. 


~-o Ohio 
E/ i oat Sing |: ; term. Diplo in KER 


poppreunies ma verdes, Send for tree _ 


4-3 ALCORN 
A How te fecome sc sober OF “BANK NG 
457 East State Street, COLUMBUS. ons 








































Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the 

Short - Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes: ‘Before completing 
the lessons, received over $1000 for 
manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.’ 


Also courses in Play Writing, Writing for 
Dr. Esenwein Vaudeville, Photo ogee Writing, Versifica- 

tion and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 























BEAUTIFUL WAVY HAIR 


You can wave or curl your hair beautifully, quickly and easily 
in the latest fashion without fire or electricity, just 
by using these marvelous new Martha Washington Curlers. 


No Heat— Easy to Use 


Just wind hair as shown in illustration 
and the curlers do the rest. Will not irritate the 
be ] | 4 scalp or injure the hair in any way. Send 10c for 3 
for Cc —nickel finished curlers and we will include — free 

mstruction chart for Correct Hair Dressing ] 
POSTPAID COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 3243, ELGIN, ILLINOIS > 















The University of Chicago gf 
HOME oiicic scien 





D on os oo A rir 
For detailed in- : 
STU 7 Sosmetion eddrece Nis 





ALVIENE son aos 


Each department a large school in DRAMATIC 

— Aestemis, fae —. 2 n : STAGE 
ractical Training. Students’ Schoo 

Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 

York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 


logue, mentioning study desired. 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York } 



















1 will send my 25c Book For 


Strong Arms MEN, 


for 10c in stamps or coin 


Illustrated with twenty full-page 

half-tone cuts showing exercises WOMEN 
that will quickly develop, beau- 

tify and gain great strength in 

your shoulders, arms and hands, 

without any apparatus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER CHILDREN 


206 Barker Building, 110 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 











LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


Drawing—Painting 


Be a Cartoonist, — Magazine, or Com- 
mercial Pa agnent paint in Water Colors or Oil. 
Let us develop your talent. Free Scholarship 
Award. Your name and address brings you free particu- 
lars by return mail and our illustrated Art Annual Free. 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 627, OMAHA, NEB. 
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> | ’ The 
Edition , | , ee first 
ONLY | -¢ book 
: of this 
kind 
ever 
published 





NOOO OOPS PONPoAne, 


MWe. 


AW), 


Stars of The Photoplay 


A remarkable de luxe edition of ‘‘ Stars of the Photoplay,’’ with special 
art portraits of over 100 film favorites with biographical sketches. 
Special quality tinted paper. Beautiful blue, black and gold covers. 
This volume is being sold for 50 cents for a limited time only. All 
photoplay enthusiasts will welcome this opportunity to have such a 
wonderful collection of their screen friends in permanent form. 


? W °£ 9 Send fifty cents— money order, check or 
D ont ait * stamps for your copy, and it will be sent 
parcel post, charges prepaid to any point in the U. S. or Canada. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Dept. 15, Chicago, Il. 


AANGAP 


CAMO GAY, 


WCNC NGA GANGA 


AGL 





Le) 








fe 








Cuts and small wounds may 
be protected against in- 
fection by promptly using 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 












They mean foot 
comfort, safety and 










Send 30c to Spring 
Step, 105 Federal 








economy. Street, Boston, and 
No n't re get 2 packs of 
holes. Tally-ho Quality 
50c attached— Playing Cards 
gray or tan— 


that would cost 50c 


Dealers elsewhere 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





























(Continued from page 163) 


F. I. W., Dorcuester, MAss.—The leading fe- 
male part in “The Soul of a Woman” was played 
by Emily Stevens (not Olga Petrova), and George 
LeGuere played opposite. Nolan, the chauffeur 
in “The Heart of Nora Flynn,” was Elliott Dex- 
ter. In “The Snowbird” Edwin Carewe took the 
character Jean Corteau, whom Lois Wheeler 
(Mabel Taliaferro) finally marries. 


M. T., Catcary, ALBertA.—The cast in “The 
Eternal Grind”: Mary, Mary Pickford; Amy, 
Loretta Blake; Jane, Dorothy West; Owen, John 
Bowers; Ernest, Robert Cain; James Wharton, 
J. A. Hall. Yes, Francis Ford always has directed 
his own plays, and always has acted with Grace 
Cunard; he was born August 15, 1884; he is mar- 
ried. Other than Charles Chaplain, the two 
highest salaried film actors who devote all of 
their time to the pictures are William Farnum 
and Douglas Fairbanks; as for fame, popularity— 
these are at best relative terms and subject to 
the discrimination or prejudice of those who 
judge. No cast of “The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
Until just lately Jack Pickford has been playing 
Selig leads; he has appeared only a few times 
with his sisters, when with Famous Players. Mar- 
guerite Clark is single; Cleo Ridgley married. 
Mary Miles Minter was born April 1, 1902, at 
Shreveport, La. Your Bushman inquiry is 
answered elsewhere. “Chip of the Flying U” was 
not filmed, we believe. American Film Company 
(Publicity Department), Santa Barbara, probably 
will answer your “White Rosette” question. 


I. B., Huntineton, Pa.—Ruth Roland was born 
in San Francisco August 26, 1893; her studio 
address is Balboa, Long Beach, Cal.; her hair is 
auburn, her eyes blue, her height is 5 feet 6 
inches, and she is not married. The only way to 
determine whether she will answer admirers’ let- 
ters is the obvious way—write and see. She 
starred in the “Who Pays?” series, “A Message 
from Reno,” “Comrade John,” etc. 


_C. L. S., QuEBec, Can.—No, Francis Bushman 
did not play in “Four Feathers;’” Howard Esta- 
brook was featured in that film. 


Sue, Wi Lkes-Barre, Pa.—Mighty sorry your 
questions weren’t answered. Uncle Samyouell 
borrowed part of our staff for to pacify Villa; or 
maybe it was Carranza; we forget. Anyway, it 
was Margaret Thompson who played Eleanor 
Ames, Dick’s sister, in “The Mating;” and 
Blanche Sweet played opposite Henry Walthall in 
“Oil and Water;” and Mary Pickford has not a 
son five years old, or five minutes old—Sister 
Lottie is the only proud parent among the Pick- 
fords junior; your friend at Delaware Water Gap 
saw something what aint. Yes,. for the 301st 
time, F. X. B. is a married man; when PuotopLay 
MAGAZINE alluded to—no, referred to—his family, 
it had in mind five young and lusty Bushmen all 
his very own. Don’t mention it; the inquirer who 
shovels across less than half a dozen questions 
in a batch is a person of superior clay and to be 
propitiated. Long live you. 





A. J. W., Troy, N. Y.—The only comedy of any 
note in which Charles Chaplin and Mabel Nor- 
mand played together was “Tillie’s Punctured 
Romance.” Only two Gish sisters, Lillian and 
Dorothy. Twenty-five cents and a request sent 
to Billie Burke (whose address is given else- 
where in this department), ought to bring you 
her photograph. Same, Antonio Moreno, care 
Vitagraph, Brooklyn. Same, Wallace Reid, care 
Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. : 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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The Burlington 
Smashes 


All Watch 
Competition 


te 
TODAY 
for Free 


Watch Book 









19 Ruby and Sap- 
Phire Jewels — 
Adjusted to the 
second — 

Adjusted to tem- 
perature — 
Adjusted to iso- 

chronism — 
Adjusted to posi- 
tions— 
25-year old stra- 
ta case — 
Genuine Montgom- 
ery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideasin Thin Cases 


Only G.. 


And all of this for $2.50 — only $2.50 per 
month—a great reduction in watch price—direct to 
you—positively the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. Wedo not care to quote these 
prices here, but write—write before you buy. Think 
of the high-grade, guaranteed watch we offer here at 
such a remarkable price. Indeed, the days of exhor- 
bitant watch prices have passed. 


See It First! 


You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the 
watch. We won’t let you buy a Burlington watch without 
seeing it. Look at the splendid beauty of the watch itself. 
Thin model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in every line, 
Then look at the works! There you see the pinacle of watch- 
making. You understand I this wonder timepiece is ad- 
justed to the very second 


Free Watch of Freewaten 


Book [0.2855 F setenen wat co 
ton Watch ) Fa 
av gonetee o tn emek bea 
this coupon now. You will Dept. 1537 IL 
know a lot more about watch Chicago, 
buying when you read it. % Please send me {without 
You will be able to “steer 9 = . 
clear” of the double- 7 with full explanation of your 
priced watches which .@ cash or $2.50 a month offer on 
are no better. Send the Burlington Watch. 
coupon today for the # 
book and our offer. 


Burlington of Name 
Watch Co. “ ? , 


19th St. & Marshall © 
Bivd., Dept, 1537 6” 


Chicago ? 























Brees, fighting vessel In the 
U.S. Navy has the Burlington 
Watch aboard. ‘This includes 
pane ad ing a3 t — every 











Address and 
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Geraldine Farrar Says: 


“I have used Kosmeo Cream and Powder, also your 
Skin Food for many years, and like them very much.” 





Cream and Powder 
are used by thousands of the world’s 
most beautiful women, to keep the 
skin clear, fresh and velvety. Kosmeo 
Powder adheres well and is invisible. 
i Three shades — flesh, white and bru- 
i nette. Price 50 cents at dealers or 
/ by mail postpaid. 
of Kosmeo Cream and 
Free Samples Kosmeo Face Soule 
with 40-page book, ‘‘Aids to Beauty,’’ mailed 
free if you enclose 4 cents for postage. 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham 
32 W. Illinois St., Chicago 





CROCHET BOOK 


COLLINGBOURNE MILLS 





=| GIVEN 


ntains 84 rare and beautiful designs 
‘or Edgings and Insertions. To intro- 
duce TEXASILK, our new hard twisted, 
mercerized cordoney (best for tatting, 
edging and initials), we will mail this 
Croches 7 Free a postpaid to 
an sending on in silver or 
Gee Sor two full - 4 sample balls. 


TEXASILK 


comes in size 70 only, in white, black, 
medium green, pink, rose, scarlet, 
light blue, delph, Egat yellow. 
rochet Book is clearly illustrated 
so designs may be copied by any 
needleworker. Send at once 
and get this valuable book, FREE. 
ELGI 


Dept. 2343 N, ILLINOIS 




























Opportunity for Women 


Millions of dollars spent yearly by women 
for beauty treatments! Hundreds upon hundreds of 
Marinello Beauty Shops scattered throughout America 
making enormous profits. And yet not nearly enough 
exists. Each year sees millions more being spent for 
beauty treatments; and opportunities for you increasing. 


There is no other profession for wornen so uncrowded. 
No other offers you such a big salary to start— such opportu- 
nities, steady employment, independence and happiness. 


Have you ever heard of a Marinello graduate out of em- 
ployment? But you have seen women stenographers, clerks, 
nurses, dressmakers, by the thousands looking for work. 


Position Guaranteed! 


Requests for operators come pouring in to us, but we 
cannot fill the demand. We need more graduates. You need 
never worry about a position if you attend this school. 


We guarantee to secure a position for you the very 
day you graduate—a lucrative salary and a big future. 
No other school assures you such success, Not ove of our 
graduates is today out of work. 


World’s Largest Beauty School 


This is a high class, exclusive institution. Beauty Cul- 
ture is taught here on the latest, most scientific principles, under the direc- 
tion of eminent instructors. The Marinello course is thorough—advanced. 
It includes every branch of beauty culture — Hair Dressing, Massaging, 
Shampooing, Manicuring, Chiropody, etc. We teach you all about success- 
fully conducting your own shop — how to open up in your home or do resi- 
den work, No other school in the world so large — so complete. 


We Need You NOW! _.,..-"} 


° . * s 
Women are just awakening to the possi- .,s** 
bilities of beauty for anyone through new scien- . 
tific treatments. Asa result thedemand for _4¢ 
Marinello Beauty Culturists is nation-wide PO 
—the salaries far greater than those 
in other callings. Mail the cou- |.» 
m now—secure one of is 
ese fine positions ** 


Send without cost or obligation 
to me, Marinello Catalog telling all Y 


about graduates’ success, low tuition 
ane . -— pr a fees and opportunities open to me. | 
ture. a 
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ed 
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A. N. S., Mankato, Minn.—Mlle. Olga Petrova 
was born in Poland May 10, 1885. She married 
an Indianapolis physician. Her address is given 
elsewhere in this department. Shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if it would be worth your while to watch 
out for pictures of the Polish-British beauty and 
Fritz de Lint in the Art Section soon. Petrova’s 
height is 5 feet 6 inches. Her latest picture is 
“The Eternal Question.” Julia Swayne Gordon 
and Kitty Gordon are not relations; the former 
is an Ohioan, the latter an Englishwoman. Anita 
Stewart has no “regular” leading man. 


R. C. I., Minneapotis.—Marguerite Clark was 
born February 22, 1887. She appeared in many 
plays with DeWolf Hopper before joining the 
pictures. No, she was one of those who never 
became the wife of Mr. Hopper. 


C. F., Strurcis, Micu.—Our impression is that 
“A Day That Is Dead” was produced by Reliance- 
Majestic. Charles Clary played the part of Ed- 
ward Gray, Seena Owen portrayed Elaine, and 
Olga Gray impersonated Enid. 


R. D’E., Brrox1, Miss.—Helen Marten is not 
playing now, according to the personnels of the 
studios. Anita Stewart was born in Brooklyn, 
and is unmarried; she has one brother and one 
sister; the sister’s name is Lucille Lee Stewart. 
Her parents are living. 


R. M. M., St. Paut, Minn.—The Judge in the 
second episode of “The Strange Case of Mary 
Page” was Thomas Commerford. Charles Sydney 
Ainsworth is still deep in single blessedness. 
Know of no reason why he would fail to send 
you his photograph if you enclosed 25 cents with 
the request; address him care Essanay Studios. 
To find out whether and where “In the Palace 
of the King” was shown in St. Paul, write the 
General Film Company, in your city. 


P. A. S., OAKLAND, Cat.—Before her marriage 
the present Mrs. Sidney Drew was Lucille McVey. 
We haven’t seen Robert Harron slip a ring on 
Mae Marsh’s finger, and doubt the authenticity of 
the report. You failed to give the name of the 
photoplay in your Aurora Floyd inquiry. 


B. B., Corman, S. D.—Herbert Gale, the cad 
in “The Cad,” was portrayed by Joseph W. Girard. 
Address your inquiry regarding “The Broken 
Coin” to Publicity Department, Universal Film 
Mfg. Co., Universal City, Cal. The only bookstore 
where you can procure a copy of the “book” of 
“The Little Girl Next Door” is the archives of 
the office of the Secretary of State of Illinois, 
whom address. “The Little Girl Next Door” was 
found by the impassioned scenario writer in the 
Illinois Vice Commission report. 


E. B., Satinas, CaL.—We take it as real so- 
ciable of you, dear lady, to ask our name, but bet- 
ter let the Mystery be. “The House of the Lost 
Court” was staged in New York. William Far- 
num and Francis Bushman married non-profes- 
sionals. As James Cruze is not being starred, 
he has no leading lady. 


G. E. F., Sacrnaw, Micu.—‘Maria Rosa” is 
Farrar’s latest picture on the screen. Beverly 
Bayne is not married to Francis X. What’s the 
matter with all you girls that you insist on matri- 
monializing these two together all the time? Give 
the man a little peace! he has a wife and five 
children already. No, Harold Lockwood and 
May Allison have not done the Little-Church- 
Around-the-Corner act. Try again. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 






























J. J., Toronro.—Prominent among Anita Stew- 
art’s play successes are “A Million Bid,” “He 
Never Knew,” “Sins of the Mother,” “The God- 
dess,” “My Lady’s Slipper,” “The Wood Violet,” 
“The Lost Millionaire,” “The Treasure of Desert 


Island,” etc. 


It is customary to write direct to 


a player for her photograph, enclosing twenty- 


five cents. 
Stewart, in 


is “in the pictures.” 


Miss Stewart’s sister is Lucille Lee 
private life Mrs. Ralph Ince; she 
Henry B. Walthall and Edna 


Mayo played leads opposite in “The Misleading 


Lady.” 


c. &. BB, 


WasuincTton, D. C.—We know of 


only one Mary Alden in moving pictures, the one 
whose portrait appeared in the June PHoToPLAy 


MAGAZINE. 


The initials N. S. E. mean News- 


Stand Edition. 


L. W. H., 


Watersury CENTER, VT.—Biograph 


may be able to give you the cast of “The Old 
Code,” and you might get the cast of “Cinderella 
of Cripple Creek” from Vitagraph. This was the 


erst in “The Deep Purple”: 
Kimball Young; Rev. 


Doris Moore, Clara 
Moore, Edward M. Kim- 


ball; William Lake, Milton Sills; Harry Leland, 


Crauford Kent; 


Gordon Laylock, DeWitt Jen- 


nings; Pat Connolly, Walter Craven; Pop Clark, 
-W. J. Ferguson; Mrs. Lake, Mrs. E. M. Kimball; 


Ruth Lake, 
Aylesworth. 


’most any time now. 


was written 


May Hopkins; Kate Fallon, Grace 
You may get your Lillian Gish wish 
“The Wild Olive” (novel) 
by Louis Anspacher. We have no 


record of a Ruth Roleau, or King; Ruth Roland’s 


the nearest. 


ers see reply to H 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


For answer on Vermont-born play- 
M. M., page 143, September 
Maurice Costello has or- 


ganized a moving picture company of his own, 


the Consolidated Film Corporation. 


(P. S.—For 


an initial effort at question-asking, you have done 


right well.) 


J. P., SHertpan, Wvyo.—If Dorothy Phillips or 


Ben Wilson 


secret to us. 


is married, neither has confided the 
Some moving picture players do, 


and some do not, use their real name on the 


The 


stage. 


Young Sister in “The Price of Her 


Silence” was Mignon Anderson. 


A. F., PortLtanp, Ore.—No; no children; only 


one 
Ward? 


Little Mary so far. 


How old is Fannie 


? Old enough to smile indulgently on the 
curiosity of 


others, young enough to keep us all 


sitting up in admiration of her art, which is 


above the jurisdiction of age. 


Some plays other 


than “The Chorus Lady” in which Marjorie Daw 
has appeared are: “Love Victorious,” “The Open 
Shutter,” “The Warrens of Virginia,” “The Cap- 
tive,” and “Out of Darkness.” 


H. F., San Antonio, Tex.—Florence LaBadie 


is not married. Neither is Pauline Frederick nor 
Edna Mayo nor Ruth Roland. There are two rea- 


sons why Ella Hall is not the wife of Robert 
Leonard. There already is a Mrs. Leonard, and 


Ella is not 


married. Francis Ford is married: 


Charles Chaplin is being paid $670,000 for one 


year’s work 


; you can figure the monthly pro rata 


as easily as we; the salary of the President of 


the United 


States is $75,000 a year, and he is 


allowed an additional $25,000 a year for traveling 
expenses ; you couldn’t have read the May number 


of PHotopray MAGAZINE. 
with Famous Players. 
ried to Joseph Roach, a writer. 
Say now, wait a minute. 


Owen Moore is now 
Ruth Stonehouse is mar- 
Marjorie Daw— 
It’s very nice that ycu 


are a constant’ reader, but would you mind saving 
the fifteen more questions in your letter for an- 


other time? 


Quite a number in line, you know. 
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Think of it! 4 to 4 Saved! 
ré4at BARNARD IMPORT PRICE 
Genuine Blue White Cee 


DIAMONDS 
88 per Carat 


“Your price $26.88; jewelers here ask $50.” 
“Paid you $270; worth $400 at retail.”’ 


—so write thousands of satisfied cus- 
*) tomers from every State in the U.S. A. 





==\ig=zq Look at these be- 


faa, fore-the-war prices: 
\ ¥% carat, $6.25 
TOE: 4 carat, $15.50 








14, carat, $40.25 


1 carat, $88.00 
SEND NO MONEY! 


White perfect +4 Ss 

by t—~ just mail coupon 

Don’t pay war prices! Direct importing 
Baby Size...$1.88 and cut poets allow us to continue our start- 
Child’sSize, 2.88 || 22e before-the-war prices for a short time 
Girl + x 3.88 |, longer. If you expect to invest ina fine diamond 
Ladies’ Sine, 4.88 || between now and Xmas, get our Free Book at 


once; learn why we alone can sell the popular 
Blue White: quality for only $88 per carat. 


Examine FREE any diamond bargain in our 
stock at your bank or express office. Not one 
nny of expense to you, or the slightest obliga- 
, tion to buy. Find out at our expense why our 
’ wonderful values are the sensation of the 
mond. 14k soli- |] diamond business, 
taire ring, come 


a | We alone give a bankable 


© 
Diamond Rings 


In velvet jewel 































Special! 1-2 C. 
Biue White Dia- 


Money Back Guarantee 


with every diamond we sell. You can take it 
to any bank in America and cash in your dia- 
mond investment if you want to. o other 
Money Back Guarantee has this feature, which 
makes evasions and delays impossible. Here at 
last is perfect Dy aye’ And my guarantee 
gives you full value in exchange forever ! 


1917 De Luxe Book of 
DIAMONDS Now Ready— 


FREE! 


Mail the coupon and get your free book even 
if you have not yet made up your mind to order. 
Get the true facts about diamond qualities and 
values, and thousands of beautiful illustrations 
of the 1917 styles in diamond jewelry, The only 


Special! 3-4 C. 
Blue White Dia- 
mond. 14k soli- 
taire ring. com- 
plete... $67.13 







Special! 3-4 C. 
biue White Dia- 
mond. 14k soli- 
taire ring, com- 
piete.... $71.13 


A 










Spec salt. te DE: bound book on diamonds offered by any house. 
mond. 14k soli- s The publishers of this 
etogeg, | References: orer ether masszine 


Rogers Park National Bank, and Lake & 
State Bank, both of Chicago, Dun, Brad- 
street,your Banker,100,000 satistied custom- 
ers all over America. 


Fast, Expert 


Service 


} By selling diamonds 
exclusively, I can per- 
sonally serve every § 
BARNARD customer 


and order the 
wake Loy Hk 





UseThis Coupon 
FOR FREE BOOK 
BARNARD & CO. 


Dept. 108sP, S. W. Cor. 
Wabash & Monroe 


nv CHICAGO 
Dept. 1088p, 
Without obligation on my part 
& co. S. W. Cor. lease send me free and post- 


Wabash and Monroe 
CHICAGO 


age paid by you, your 1916 
i DeLuxe Book of Diamonds. 
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: Are d 
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Ca ae, SE See 
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**Yes, Madam, these French heels 
can be quickly and easily fitted with 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


“Tt is a mistake to think that rubber heels are big and 
clumsy and worn only by men. This is not true of 
Cat’s Paw heels. Every day we fit boots like these t 
with the small dainty heel—Cat’s Paw. They cushion 
‘ the hard pavements and make walking a distinct pleas- 
ure. “Many of our customers instruct us to put these 
heels on ‘all new footwear. Cat’s Paws are best for 
three main features—the Foster Friction Plug prevents 
slipping, it is placed where the wear is hardest and so 
















FosterTred-Air 
Heel Cushions 
Wear these “ cush- 
ions of air’’ inside 
your shoes — they 
protect the stock. 
ings from nails — 
improve the fit of 
the shoe and add a 


makes them wear longer. There are no holes to track 
mudand dirt. Why certainly wecan put them on while 
you wait. No, there is no charge for attaching them.” 
FOSTER RUBBER CO., 123 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 























trifle to the height, 
If your dealer can- 
not supply you send 
us his name, 25c., 
and size of yourshoe 
and we will send 
you a pair prepaid, 





50c.— Black, White or Tan 
For Men, Women & Children 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








W. F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 








Pearl VVhite [ij 


q 

Star of the Pathe Films | ae 
is an admirer of “The Pink NK 
Complexion Cake.” AY, 
ompiexion ake. HAH, 

Pearl White has won > 

the favor of screen 
drama lovers through her Z VY 
thrilling adventures in the . BAL 


“Perils of Pauline’ and ““The Iron 


% Claw’. Her piquant beauty and her vivacious 
Sempre Giovine is my - 
idea of what a skin Manner are the secrets of her peculiar charm. 


cleanser and complex- 


ion aid should be. It Like all film stars, she must keep her complexion 
is convenient, econom- free of all blemish, for the slightest imperfection 


ical and efficient. | 


always use itand could 18 revealed on the screen. Is is not significant, i 
not be without it.” then, when she entrusts this precious asset to HE | 
PEARL WHITE the care of “ The Pink Complexion Cake’? | 


2 * 
Giovine 
Pronounced Sem- pray Jo-ve-nay 
Meaning “Always Young” 


You, too, if you value your complexion, should use this unique skin cleanser. You 
will be delighted with its convenient cake form. It cleans the pores thoroughly. 
Keeps the complexion clear and fresh. And it is so easy to use. No massaging is 
necessary—no dipping of fingers. There is nothing else like Sempre Giovine. Its 
formula is a preciously guarded secret, one hundred years old. 


At All Toilet Counters—Try a Cake Today 


Mail Coupon for Sempre Giovine 
Trial Cake and Panel ——— en 


Liberal 7-day cake of Sempre Giovine 
sent upon request. Also beautiful Sempre 
Giovine Girl Panel shown on this page. 
Size 34x71 in., in 12 rich colors; suitable 
for framing. Enclose 4c for sample alone 
or 10c for sample and panel, to cover 
cost of packing and postage. 


Marietta Stanley Co., Dept.1537, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


E fad 


ARIETTA STANLEY CO., Dept. 1537, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ig 
Please send me the i 
7-day cake of Sempre Giovine alone. | enclose 4c. i mts 


7-day cake of Sempre Giovine and the 12-color Sempre 
Giovine Girl panel. | enclose 10c. 
(Check the square opposite your choice 
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